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Corruption and renewal 


i i , .. i 


By Felix Gilbert 


J. C. A. POCOCK: 

The Machiavellian Moment 
l 7 Inrent ine Political Thought and the 
Atlantic Republican Tradition 


onr scholarly compartments, bo Professor Pocock, common polit- remained, an exercise in poll thru I 
Although we get some account of ical rhetoric creates a bond which ironies— on diuteiHi gUile story of 
politics in Renaissance FJorenca establishes a distinctive period in how men's octdon produces results 


C02di> Princeton University Press, and then in Stuart England, this is the history of political thought aud other dum they intended 

...V. . _ _ i i. rp ms . . l i ? . i i. ■ nCt 


£11.80 (paperback, £6.10). 


not an historical book in the sense 
of a study concerned with the 
description of political events and 
actions. The book dwells in the 
sphere of thought. But this again 
does not indicate its character: it 
is not a history of ideas. Historians 

__ of ideas, as- Professor Pocock quite 

J. G. A.. Pocock himself assumes correctly states, are interested “in 
resjXHisibility for the title, which is the relation between Ideas and 
indeed fitting, but this becomes events, thought and experience" 


Let it . be. said straight away that 
The Machiavellian Moment will be 
essential reading for historians, 
political scientists and those in* 
teres ted In historical methodology.' 


sets this period off from other 
periods which speak a different 
political language. 

This points to a further diffi- 
culty for which tiie reader must be 


read. Perhaps this was unavoi 
because the method which Profes- 
sor Pocock assigns to the historian 


Professor Pocock does not seem 
unaware that there ore limits to 
what he can ask from his readers. 
He frequently inserts clarifying 
and synthesizing statements, parti- 
cularly at the beginning or end of 


when pulitirnl snrliMy is npiriuf’. 
complete tii-.inii-r.i .nion. Iit-i.iii-i: 
only i lie ii t in iliu litv 01 micil-IV l«e 

S lnccd nn un eniiiely new 
uch un inimvailvo 1 (.■iiev.ul 
requires virtue, which need 1 , to In- 
possessed by nil tlinse who Jliempt 
the renuvaiiuu of society — whether 
an individual or n group — jihI 
which must be developed in ull 
Chose who will be members, that i'>, 
citizens, of the renewed suriviy. 
The innovator must huve virtue ol 
?ilw* Yf 0,l ' ld i-eniBlned 5 reS0 ^« U mnre attention than it has’ extraordinary strength because the 
■JSJ3S £ 10ra closely i PrSessor tt Pocock’s notions presupposition of renewal is com- 

oidieir iilian is usuallv had. "roiessor f ^ ^ea plete disintegration, that means 11 

moment of utter weakness of all 
those forces and factors which can 
resist the blows of external force-i 
and which might hold men back 
from the corrupting seductions of 


intent is particularly dangerous ment of political thought, nor is graphy . It was, after all, Greeks tho question wlteiiieg- inugm. *<* wv audience 

because The Machiavellian Moment political theory examined for its who paoneenxxl the waring of In* tlie sixteenth centur* 1, < the impact which a wider au oil nc 

does not fit smoothly into any of undenlying philosophy. According tory as wliat dit has so lurgely remoan *•<«* «n creatma new iorms 


the changes in function which his- 
torical literature mid scholnislnp 
has undergone in the past four cen- 
turies. Such an approach, in deal- 
Ins with the developments m the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. will probably have to place 
great emphasis on the institutional 
setting within which histoiy was 
uushf. In the nlnnwii* 


...» CGfitUTv li mu— * — --- 

Mnwn Enmope and X. ^ had on creating 
spenkins world i-emalnpH presentation, a 
imvlloctuoillv morn >1 deserves more atte 


new " style ", 


Mwe than 450 pagej j. of a useful past to the idea of 

Mnchiavelhtui Moment, is l.' history can be considered as a 

piia'ts, arc devoted to ti» S! outline of a prologue for a 
of the poMrtcal thought 5 lafn^nru treatment of the hi! 

Renaissance, and to « 

Inujoinance o?S 
reric of civic Jiu maoism for^j 


ared: the book is not easy to 

dabie chapters or sections. Tfiey fulfil an 
important function because they 
stoow tiiat, diespdte its covering a 


the 
sat- 
history 


Political & 


i 


If.. * 


I ;i ■ • I 


■ j 1 i' 




i 1 


4‘. 'I 


apparent only after one hjs 
read the book. Pi Professor 
Ptocock's view Maclriavciii has 
achieved iut eminent position in 
iho development of political 
thought because of die.. crucial 
character of the problem which he 
Iieiristemly pursued; the problem 
of infusdng new strength into a 
disintegrating political society and 
of renewing republican virtue 
when it was succumbing either to 
adverse fortune or to corruption. 

Ilia importance of this theme 
ouftht not to be denied, but M achie- 
ve lli’s commendation of republican 
-virtue is only one side of lias 
ihoug-ht, which touches upon many 
different aspects of political beha- 
viour: the search for laws which 


unci be is not concerned with these 
relations flips ; although a reference 
lo events might be necessary in 
order to explain an allusion, they 
do not pattern the structure of the 
world of political thought. Still less 
is this a work of intellectual history 
if tho developments of intellectual 
history are viewed as dependent on- 


of political thought is a close tex- span of many centuries, the book 
rual interpretation of the political forms a unit. It has a thesis which 
writings tiiat are his sources. This J - — ' — 


is new and original, namely thut 
from tiie fifteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century a common 

I iolitical language was used, at 
east among those who lived in 
societies wmdh gave tilieir members 


number of tasks. It has to establish 
the relationship between the 
issues with which the writer is con- 
cerned and the language in which 

h « concern is expressed, and it the "purfbUity of 'active pa^'cipa- 
inust show the relationship of the cion in politics. This was a lau- 


•he imp.ct of the in.er.sla of social “ guage in which the concepts of 

grottps and classes. l F e Political rhetoric of the time, virtue, fortune, amd corruption were 

Conaciotulv or iinroncnlnnciv A.' 1 ai,a ty sls jdnch, without obfus- cruel b\ and sauce these concepts, 

SSLSIeJ r at,ng we.' divergent aims of dif- whether rightly or wrongly under- 

3a S g ^ies ^^.pojirie* 1 writers, tries to stood, wcrT derived from classical 

wtucti ill Our times scholarship establish the linguistic and concep- oolidcal sources, the term civic 


Pocock discusses here 
which he has touched inm. 
essays: the taonsformationT 
ceru with the past into l 
Men have always made me f 
for - 


iiuui ,1. J! • — ■ ■ 

tyrants. If social diM 11103 run on is 
tho hour of virtue, it is also the 
hour of Portuna. “The politicisa- 
tion of virtue had arrived at a dis- 
covery of a politicised version of 
Original Sin.’ 1 The message that 
the only remedy for corruption is 

. -• — *- — nsidered 

Machia- 


Ullljr K GlIiHWj aw* vvilMjikiun Id 

complete innovation is considered 
by Professor Pocock 


is factory treatment 
of historiography. 

For such a nuipose. liowever 
professor Pocock s « searC £ JJg 

untid the righteen^^ S^e to be ^^ 
tlie brieEer first patTSi 1 ^7°%' 11 U S of die dcvelou- 

meaait to establitii ‘"tScJS mL of a £Sy historical outlook 
background » of the endw5$ ?« left In abeyance when seculama- 

nSSni ^ in [ !Sluced 1 ^ ^ 1 ,,? ro I ! e “ or for hIm thc highest task that c 

n to the vita action, velll s most original and most un- be Sieved by political' action. 

ll ^„Ld Interest In political activ- portant contribution to the civic hcre it must g e aald that for n 

and wSted a political Ian- humanism of the Renaissance. Mach la vein was a unioue fit 

past for steering 1^' ^ofossor Pocock considers this 
whetlier by folloiSag bcc n dio great achievement 

of former generations or by ^ {S n ?hc poUtlcal writers of Jo 

ifc “ Italian R^olssanco, and he justi- 

fies liis thesis with o dctmled lieat- 
However, such a rabtiud^i inent of *k e ° i , “miwrl tin as 


tvlaces on eonnomic dianaeis and on . »hbui»»* a«iu uuntep- political sources, term civic 

Soria? and Mdal s £Stif? i tua i system W t0 , * em » must humanism is accepted by Professor 

nS®i *^ l _u r e »nd, social, swatif j, ]aad 0 n to. a high level of abstrac- Poc ock as appropriate to designate 

i mood of poUtical thought in 
■ly modem Eua'one with which 
his nook is concerned. 


» is I ; : f 1 

' !: I. 1 Li' « 

f ! i'iVl;i|j ?1; ; 

i--- 1 J •!! i 

! ii 

j ■ 


cation. Tlie sulnitle “Florentine 
Political Thought and tiie Atlantic 
Republican Tradition ”, indicat e% 
that Professor Pocock wants his 
work to be a study in the histo 


might make politics a science, and work to be a study in the history of 
the problem pf the relevance of political thought. However, the sharp 
moral prescripts for success in Kne which he draws between wbat 

... I . M h __.lt ts_.I_l. ha i. I 1 . 1 . 


political' action. The “evil Machia- 
velll'* Who subordinated moral con- 
edderations to effectiveness was the 
figure whom the people of the six- 
teenth century regarded with horri- 
fied fascination. 

But the devilish “ old Nick ” 
makes no appearance in The 
Machiavellian Moment ; of course 
Professor Pocock Is aware of the 
. selective nature of bis approach 
and states frankly, that; l * there will 
; Met Mjecta ot MpchlaVclll’? thought 


he is doing and what political liis- 
torians, historians of idea6 or hitei- 
lectual historians are doing, adver- 
tises his intentiou to treat political 
thought In separation and isolation 
from all ocher fields. 

Professor Pocock gave a theoreti- 
cal justification of such an 
approach some years ago in his 
essay “ Languages and Their Impli- 
cations ; The Transformation of the 

in 


lion. Ambiguities — to use one of 
Professor Pocock’s favourite 
terms —are inherent in an 
approach which assumes that con- 
crete individual facts, if embedded 
in the language of political dis- 
course, become inextricably com- 
bined with abstract general con- 
cepts. 

This connection can be shown 
only by careful reading of a text, 


the mood 
ear 


T r 


olitkel thouX in *Z**~Z? 


the past is not' yef ^' ^‘orie m the 
requites ^ »£ 

Numerous Florentine and 


world bo rogardti u more tiu 
isolated individual tats, opHf 


This view, that from tho fif- 
teenth to tiie eighteenth century, 
civic humanism was on important 
factor in political thought, implies 
some readjustment of views com- 
monly held. With the exception of 
the brilliant but unique figure of 


meaning” or at least hilt u nd‘ Yen eti an P oriifted^nly^ln 

Actions and oventa <* to now made 


must be viewed as bdn|Tenhd 
cause of preceding or foltafr 
developments In order to td» 
tlio past with thc charaoUr O 
tory. T!ho triumnli of Cbnritff 


more widely knotvn, at least In 
their main features and aims, one 
might wonder whether Francesco 
Vettori might not have deserved to 


po travmnh “ political writer in his 

created a difficult own right and not simply as a 
evolution of a, historical^ £oripient of MachlavelU's famous 




? jl.ii ;i 

; ;i 


ipe iyiQt dedk with hirfo’V 
The reader should not expect what 
the title might lead him to 
it Mac 


Study of Political Thought", 
which he explained that ’ 

BfceA of the historian 
tiiouglhit is analysis 


become evident to the reader only „ ? I ta H a n* R mi nee ' h n«°b n eu 

by making him a participant in 

such detailed textual study. This is as riosely tied to Its 

a book to which the reader must S?l n li5® .j?!!. in SSS5^- - ? 0 2f ent ph* 

ought", in ftT, ^imSfcce and t- 

! &m hs»%sn$rssE 


because although di° PjjWj ie7tw,“a^d"whe7her Giovanni Caval- 

an Apocnlyntic eu<J augm w p i7im. an #,M » Mttoro — a work 

pntibfe with Christian vlen * 


attempt to glvu definite itnxn 


canti's Florentine History— a work 
full of flattery and venom and re- 
markable chiefly because it was used 


.fistory— deserved eight pages 
description and discussion. 


of 


assume: that Machiavetli was the 
only political thinker who was con- 
cerned with the problem of corrup- 
tion and renewal, or that (he book 


terseness was prob- P LEX 


earned with the problem of carruc 


of jnlidcs or of _ .. 

politics ", and tiiat the particular 
methodology needed for such an 
investigation save the study of 
political thought its distinctiveness 
and autonomy. This is very dif- 
ferent from the traditional pcoce- 

««». dure* k i iMs .Held; Neither m the 

with more than a segment of politfcai treated llant simplicity. There are few 

MachiavelU’a thought. 1 Q * m di v ioqal thinkers scholars, I suspect, who would not 


will deal with die relation of 
morality to politics or the possibili- 
ties of a political science — briefly. 


feel less sure about the need for 
complexity of style. 

When Professor Pocock turns 
from textual interpretation to 
summarizing statements lie writes 
sentences of impressive and bril- 


Misunderstanding oE the book's 


whose 

their 


pos- 
itive evaluation of the political 
thought of the Italian Konutasittice. 
The political wrUors of ihk period 
are presented as tho creiUors of 
tho political language of. dvic 
hurna'aism, and it is argued that 
tills political rhetoric renin luod a 
force until the eighteenth century, 
shaping even tho beginnings of 


' hi. Florentine 

n limitation of God’s abalift^ 

dom. Hie genesis of a _ , . 

outlook, therefore, become** But Professor Pocock does not 
nooted with the process of w* Intend to give us a balanced survey 
isarion of die pobtlcaJ ideas Or Italian 

._ ’ „ , , Mcni jJ. . humanism but to establish that 

Professor Pocock s discua*' implex of concepts and ideas 
tiie development InvoiW*^^^ WM Staked to wbat ho con- 
orlgiu of u historical outlo w" , aiders the central problem of 

Renaissance political thought. This 
is concern with the question 
“whether the vivera civile and Its 
values oould indeed be held stable 
in time". This question makes 


ho of the greatest 
historians of historiogriipay-if; 


U'eatest 

of 111 

soy that most 


IstorioRi'QPW-^ 

>st of those w 

Ing in this field find 
treat moist of tms 
jumping from one liwwdcjt 


question 

1 -ivih wnw sense only in the framawork of a 

\\fZ ^ 1-nr.rm' ■— -j * ,wl w»«i«i ( >K or un Miu uuniiiiim H » «i to the noxt—unsso^ . self-determining society, le. it pie- 

^ •» have Witten what Pixrfessor Amorican political thought. Profes- clearly, such studies ouffl'v supposes "a republican vision of 
commburion to the develop- Pocock said about Greek liistorio- aor Pocock's book, iberufore, raises organtod around the histoiy M . . 
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■ It became an issue of great 
urgency at tiie end of the fifteenth 
'century when Florence, “obsessed 
bv external danger and internal 
division", was in danger of losing 
its possibilities for autonomous 
action. In the political discussion 
Tnilcb, then developed,, the key 
which for Professor Pocock 
...'.formed die essence of civil 
humanism are liberty, its corrup- 
ts witil the' passing of dme, and 
Its renewal. 

j-;' ' R is certainly true diet the prob- 
ma inta living strength and 
.waoiuty was (he primary concern 
thmklng of most Florentine 
tpvnters — whether oligarchs or deni- 
l §F ra ^r-and their interest in' : the 
constitution • was 
lomitiated by the question whether 
r° famous Venetian stability, was 
no result, o! a perfect political 
Fy* w was paid for ; wtii the losi 
Wtote to a smaU, elitist group, 
wjrdang to Professor roedtk tiie' 
ou.nd .student of tills pro- 
b Machlavejli. Pooock*s 


ilut smictiiiics he (Imught only nf 
a oiir.liiiilmnai rcorpani/atiou 
i-.liit.li nun id shift power from tine 
gi*iii|» nf .society lo niinllier. 
Mitrenvor, he regarded ns the cru- 
cial problem in puluical organizn- 
■ iuii nut in novation but rcnovntioiu 
rviiirn to the original constitutional 
ftM'iii. That Miiciiiavelli thinks not 
only of creating a social body, new 
in spirit anil fiirm. cun be deduced 
frmii Chapter IS of the first bunk 
nf tlie Dtsiorsi where M .icliiavelli 
tnusiders " rinnovarc a poco a 
pneo 

Pi'uressor Pocock would have 
some justification to argue— os lie 
suggested in his essay “ Languages 
and Their Implications ” — that we 
have to deal not only with what an 
author “meant to say” but also 
with “ what lie was taken to have 
said Briefly, Professor Pocock 
would say that Machiayelli was 
i u he n to be a representative figure 
in civic humanism: as such he was 
chiefly concerned with the question 
how virtue could be revived in a 
corrupt society, and innovation was 
for him the highest task that could 

L - — "-J--' gut 

..w. w .. . UH j. H w uuu ..... .v. many 

Machia veil! was a unique figure, 

I have doubts about ibis inter- not .the representative of civic 
pretation of MachiaveHi’s thought, humanism. What most pooplo saw 
I must confess that I am sceptical la him was tho villainous Machln- 
about the modern tendency, parti- veil! pardoning murdor and recom- 
cularly strong in Anglo-American mending a disregard for the sanc- 
sohotafship, to adjust Machlavelll thy of oaths. 

The more politically minded 
found In M BC hi n vein's writings, 
with their emphasis on the need 
w * s * 5,; ' : ■“ for an nggressive power policy and 
with their doctrine of the interest 
of the state, the germs of a realis- 
tic political science. Quite con- 
sciously this part of Maclilavelli’s 
legacy is disregarded by Professor 
Pocock. Not unbko his procedure 
(a the first section of his book 
where he develops the ideas of his- 
tory only to the point where they 
implied the creation of a new polit- 
ical language, he also selects from 
MachiavelH’s intellectual legacy 
only one strand— the intermingling 
of liis Ideas with those of dyic 
humanism. The pursuit of this 
strand leads him to England and 
the British colonies In North 
America. 

It seems astounding to maintain 
that docnrine8 developed in and for 
the urban society of tlie Italian city 
republics Bhould have any bearing 
on a strongly agrarian country with 
powerful elements of a feudal 
pash— rhot " republican and Machia- 
vellian ideas ” should " become 
domiciled in an environment 
dominated by monarchical, legal 
and theological concepts Accord- 
ing to Professor Pocock, however, 
there were links which made the 
transplantation qf Machiavellian 
civic humanism to mis very dif- 
ferent social milieu possible. In 
addition to die existence of a 
, . , strong Aristotelian tradition which 

to tlie morality of modern academic cr eoted a common terminology 
politics: a figure of high ideals t ]t erB was in English society a 
though of a slightly murky practice. strang impulse to a vita actlva 
■ AU the attempts-and they go “ oreating 1 m own morally . 
back to tha eighteenth century— to It was crucial, however. tiiat in 

iihow tiiat Me: hi ave Ill’s amoral • seventeenth-century England we 

coXll rS*T3T mini » ■ -Jj? , !1 " d ? m tded P rSle» < ’C- 

WLSSt An.T&ft « SSfl/StS 

jssrsrsa. is -tv* ■*?&&*&* 



Nice old Machiavelli. 


religion and reason eHslly i collapse, 


slty. In England, -, f - 

greater degree titan in any other 
Protestant society . . . Apocalyptic 
was national, a mode of envisaging 
the nation as existing and acting in 
sacred time’*.' This mood provided 
an opening for the Influx of ideas 
of political renewal and innovation. 
It is clear that this attitude was 
restricted to certain periods of 
inner upheaval and' to particular 
individuals or groups,, and that 


the Sdndcty Telegraph JSp 


& 


j- 59 

rK Wn » ’ 

a . veJ ^ en ' Women t 1 4s •• that 
particular point of time .when It 
an kb decided whether decline 
. c °&dnue . te ' e^dnetiph or 
renewal of a.free political 
.yiU be obtained. 1 This is tbe 
^® st ‘, 011 ,wilh whlcHj says Professor 
aw* Machia vein wks dbaiteg in 
ji. hia writings, or at least in The 
t5nf e . and me Disdorsi. Machia- 
■tK * .""iglnttUy to'-dtet of a stii- 
fnlu? F dofygttimifced politics", and 
techlavellPa Prince: 1$; .“ the great- 
l l _ip r J _ 0| U theoretical explorations 
Fv the hpUti.cs of Innovation *\ 

|Wh: 


hiaveW8.teaUB.ut. ■ Aey form the oble« ol Professor 

y doubts .about Protessor p ococ k»a investigation- : ■ <. * 

j pic’s Lntei'prettttion of .Machia- -^g particular angle from whlcn 
l’s thought are not only gen- professor Pocock Interprets I* 6 

L..& T*- «• film i • . . • .. Jj 4dia 


at this i 


to , that ' the 
KOOthde only. 








I :;-v 




-vy'i . ^ 



seem to me futile and misleading. 

But this view la perhaps intuitive 
rather than subject to rational 
proof. Also it should Immediately 
be said that, although Professor 
Pocock’s view of Maph la velll shews 
.traces of; the tendency to reduce 
Machiavelli to a tirtuous. republi- 
can, he Is never-; implying teat 
there are not also otiior facets of 

MnchiaveW‘8 tebUg,l\t. 

My, • 

Pooock’s . 

velli’s thought are t not only gen- p r01 t e5S0r Pocock Interprets 
eral but . also specific. It is the t h 0UB ht of fhe radicals of tep 
concept of tbe innovator which, in seveQ teenth century and of tiie 
my, opinion, does -pot bear Profes- English republicans provides 1 a furr 
sor Pocock’s interpretation. HQ; ^ ler . demonstration .of- the very 

writes that • “ Innovation ,B • *- — -u.-' j ««« 

■theme ** in the six^i-i 
Prince and that heke.. _ 

innovator has substituted t ix»c4i. *v. Revolution or ura owinwv.r* «»«»»»«* 
the category new, Iprinca 3fl the p ococ k .'stresses ‘teat the revwn- 
soiwe that it is more compreben-i tionarles of the dvil war were not 
sive and capable of greater tlieore-- oT jjy alienated sateta but also per- 
tlcei precision; 1 ”, But Machlavem- ideated by traditibaai.' notions about 
htfs different .words. ;for ills ^gUsh history* , As can be 
“ reformer”. He ls r an “innovator " expected, Harrington, 1 : - whose 

' ‘Itua 1 Ua u ale'A #*<»n *4 ia ” iniMifliih.' • JAhm'. An’ • Tf-Aili atV f)olltaC®t 

Ives d 
Oceana 

irddni" may be merely Changes or “marks ;a, moment ot paradigmatic 
.xtoting Taws, as the. reference to- breakmrough; 1 a major revision of 
. oavonaritia at this. place indicates. ■; English political theory apd history 

• . Sometimes Machlavem may lieyfl. : in ' JW* - °* ."““P? 

aitvlsaaed "an entirely new brganira- ' from - clriC humanism-, and Machid- 
.. abcidiy/; -^Vhfch' -.’.tvtuld., . yOffitaj^republirotti^ . Hairing-. 
«irfu 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


JlcnaiMiuic* daimiis had to tin- cxprcwed patterns the context of 
jJurj'o in order to become nppKo ihcit: iiltwi. The problem la 


able to lintt I ai id’s particiilai- pro b 
Jems. 


vv-hcliror lie does not go too far in 
investing die idiot or its of politics 


The main tiieine in ilic rest of widi » tletormining and auion- 
Thu Machiavellian Moment is o omous character. 


d mu rmsir.it] on that oven after liar- 
I'inetoit, far into the eighteenth ccn- 
rn rv. the great issues of British 


■Jhcro are two questions that 
have to be raised, 'flic lumun 
vocabulary, as rich as. it is. Is 


fHili.irs — lauded Interests versus limited. And nil liic nations of the 
»< n»..i:s interests, county versus European civil inition livo oil faun- 
. commerce versus i power noli- diitions laid in classical times. It 
i - ..in* _ discussed, in the Ian- would appear most probable that in 
;oi.i,"i t.i civic humanism. Publicists certain situations tiiey use expres- 
itrjifi-d the reawakening of virtue s j 0l)$ ]jk<* virtue to which their 
,i:in >tr. preservation in order to classical origin hot given a strong 
Jf. ; .h lire spread of corruption as an( j Jeep ring. The use of such 
ii:r- r.vonddmg political task. ‘Cor* wurds does not need to indicate 


therefore, was a key t liat t j ie wr j Ler who uses them is 
K'lin; ns chief enemy of virtue It hound to the linguistic system in 
i«..u ilie place wluch _ Fortuna jhaa w lucli they occur at certain times, 
bud in tha Renaissance. Jwie 1 cannot help -wondering whether 
i tf.nncrirve power of corruption j„ pgrsi] i U g t fce research on which 
y sftraigwcnea m me seven- professor Pocock has embarked, a 


i»»iw i'»e place wluch, rortuna naa (hey occur at certain times, 

hud in the Renaissance. JUie j cannot ii C ip wondering whetlier 
c t '.true rive power ,oE corruption j n pgrsil i U g t he research on which 


i tr.niiccrve power Ja pgrsum g the research on wluch 

v ,; « sftrevtgtfjcnea m ttie seven* professor Pocock has embarked, a 
ie?mh am elgmenun Mntunea oy distinction ought not to be made 
i,!t . i t «>J the commercial classes: between those terms which have 

“ v .m , i a yiwernnient became cor- meaning only within a particular 
tii i : in' l ingLun _ moiigkt it was S ysrem of political language and 
)»*« J-i i.iu-e Hie citizens had ceased (hose key concepts which might 
to ifr phiy die virtues nppropnaio occur in this system bur have a life 
in 1 1 Minn because the distribution nJso outsicle of it and above it. 
uf political niitiiority was no longer ... 

i-m j-'-rly related to rite distribution In Professor Pocock’s views on 
id j’lViperty that should determine the history of political thought, the 
j,. 1 u,c economic problems were possibility of studying the language 



Praising and sharing 




By John Russell 


lliev were viuiruly private in their 1 lime hum# hi, fui-ling-. it -.Imuld 


JOHN UPDIKE: 

S Picked-Up Pieces 

tS67pp. A ii dr 6 puutsch. £6.95. _ 


..... 


resonance. 

•'In eucll nf lily liiibki, (l piuctoc 
year is given mid a President 
reigns. The t'entaiir is distinct lv 
a Truman hunk, and Rabbit, Run 
an Eisenhower one. Couples could 


f 'jjiti-.sflliim novelists do not. always have taken place only under 
-appear m advantage in their occu- Kennedy,. ■ But the vital thing 

I . Stb.ffn .1 wi iiiiiK** Same til I’.. 


sgs&ik 

mmm 


^tsand compel i live; others, pseudo- 
^Olympian. Si i me times ihe dit- 


of Mr Updike’s cleaves ihe alt like 
the prow of an ice-breaker: Into 


SaffBffTiwa 


sin prise no one m read iluu 
wlic-u 1 write, I aim in my mi ml 
nut in wards New York but 
towards a vague spot a little to 
the east of Kansas. I think of the 
hooks nn library shelves, without 
their jackets, years old, and u 
couiuryish tcon-ugcil boy finding 
them, and having them speak to 
him. The reviews, ihe stacks in 
Rreiuaiio's, are just hurdles to 
get over, io place the hooks on 
that shelf. 

And it is one of Mr Updike's 


id it riian because the distribution 0 „ulde of it ami above it. n 1 ££ ^ 

^ Profcniir Pocod* view, on IN Ol 10 DC 81111160 SI 

i.f pioperty that should deterhi loo the history of political thought, the ^ 

ii ' iiio economic problems were possibility of studying the language alleviate hunger ; 

i,f»f licnl problems and it was poa* of politics as on autonomous fitruc- n v MafHxow UAdoarf addictive or harr 

tdl.Je 10 express economic issues m ture is central, And 3t is certainly IVAalUiew rAvugurL pnma facie case h 


tdMe to expi-css economic issues ui iuie js centra], Ana it ts certainty 
n kmgiiago oE Machiavellian civic ta-ue liiBt in The Machiavellian 


humanism, 


Moment outside factors — whether 


the author in question con- ironi of which he f«V so Srt,V. roriewor That w^n he ' 

A bracelet called n Goldfinger", in white and yellow gold, and a collar ("Women’s Lib u ), also o/bIi, 1 *!, ,\ a , 'J 1 !* _?.* imsiuess hmg was improbably registered? opens un unknown book he does ii 

Bnmo Martinazzi : from Ralph Turner’s wide-ranging and informative survey, Contemiporory JeniJn . HOBL ' K 1 11 ^ ‘ 1 y r . Rickcd-Up Pieces gives us. some in just the spirit of that co un- 
critical Assessment 1945-75 (208py with 378 illustrations. Studio Vista. £12.50). Hut it is a business nom winc i jJi?js tryish teen-aged boy though with 

John Updike emerges very wen. ^ fnr example, a three- a verbal resource and a breadth of 

n ■“ 1 r «. , ■•His new collection is a ten -years i d t i. e subject of his previous experience that no such 

|k T a a 1 • CO 1 A ,all y- 11 lncludos “SmJFS childhood which tells US as much boy Is likely to have at Ms com ; 

^1 /^T h/~\ Kfli CtTITTDrfl Oh* reviews, some poems, a parody or autobioaraiihies. "We mand, whether "east of Kansas” 

LNOl 10 DG SnillGQ a l in, Mumnch, «wn; ^TuSSTSSSSi »« or anywhere else. The vlial thing, 

^ VV/ uaaxxxvvs %*%, remind us that Mr Updike was at eSSi of die ^middle class he told his audience in Acle* 

• - alleviate hunger ; and that it is not here rests largely on as ° n F li , m ? a r» st r ,dtf i nl * .if h "i! Sr!!c during the Depression ; 1 was keen laidc > ls “ t0 remaiu interested . 

Iv MafHiPw TTftdonrf addictive, or harmful. At least a unsubstantiated und perJur * 1 S c “ P", L, .‘.V , , f X ,‘^ r ; l , t r ‘ 'h e ntu r" ci f av " id m - v father’s noisy plight Mr Updike’s openness to strange 

5y Mattnew WOdgart pnma facie case has been made out less opinions— and it bA , * n, (r l “ »| ,,i JVJ s n con- within the plague of competition; foreign notions is port, In other 

the lHet claim, but it Is not Many of the 'medical opinio*! #“"• , iX-vk-iv un/^ n.encri and paper were cheap, un- words, of a general ambition to 

- - — yet clear how much of the cocaine from tho 1880s, the toAr - n . 1 ..Y : n i on. like most other toys.” The concerns stU v alivo as a novelist. Where 


to remaiu interested”. 
<c’s openness to strange 


Pworti-V treats die eco- political or economic— have only a GEORGE ANDREWS and DAVID travels from tho leaves, 
mJ-o 1 IISJSS^C 5fi JmS small role, or no role at all. But, SOLOMON (Editor.): held for a long rime’ 

century in a chapter entitled "Neo- | ,isis th ® s ^, n ^ The Coca Leaf and Cocaine Papers t'Ja Hhe'^sSfmarb l ° Sere 

MarivinwJilon Pnlltinsl Economv **, aoes He not go too tar in.ellmlnat- ... _ via Hie stomach, lnere 

Md lSenSm lo Sm hi givei in % °r restricting the. impact of 372pp. Uarcourt Brace Jovanovich. amusing historical anecd 
2Si«n.SL SScmne* the Poetical events and social and eco- £4 -»- the coca leaf, which in 

{^Stative of *. ’* MadlfavellEn JMjc jwri loptnents on pohrical ' == = was used by an ingenioi 

TWa is not a bad P°ught ? Professor Pocock’a book „ called Mainani to mak 

barn hr r Professor Pocock’s 18 a hl story of the Machiavellian Erythroxulon coca is a shrub cul- wine. This had an imme 
Sp«JSothwi of the attempt to fLt moment— of that moment in which tivatod aiv the high Andes; the and testimonials came 
» ni.iHP iinureRfuMR th e nlternatives ore social disdnte- Indians who chew its leaves, it is Bldrlot, Dumas, Duse 


the coca leaf, which in the 1880s somewhat un ended: tL 'Jlfmaiiv uccusious on which Mr 
was used by an ingenious Corsican Homoeopaths who tot Vmi isfupd'ikc did not say (l No-’. 
called Maixani to make a tonic garded Coen as a valinMe uodj. -, ela , 

wine. This had an immense success employ. . Coca. In tmA JrJntio.is 


Ftnnio bnrnnsn Prafassor Pocock’s ** ,U3lul 7 ™ me macniaveiuan nryinroxyion coca is a snruD cul- wine, inis nan an immense success employ uoca in bhuu o«t» T , -- -t myins is cunBiiuy one oi me udsl 

SuoUaT? to SSnt S f! moment— of that moment in which tivated aai the high Andes; the and testimonials came in from especially when fiSti ^hV^ C GrJfaMin Greene , the . mustodons— ] Mann, Gide, Rob books of 1974 whose title beams 

fhJ^iSuv of a risTug bourgeoisie the alternatives are social dilute- Indians who chew Tts leaves, it is Bldrlot, Dumas, Duse, Edison, onanism?' I dare say fctj WrJL 1 "® and-who once bestrode tho w 1th •X* M j, tho nouveau roman 
Lot^eSvteal Astern ofapre- gwtion or complete renewal. said, Gounod, Ibsen, Pope teo XIII I dnre say tlmt they we in* J Mm A Western world; but it is a fact :of (« Robbe-Grlilefs theories consti- 

Unto the ertMcM eystem or a * -* President McKikey, Massenet, Pope His owrTcoiiclusioa ii ^^irI? P i^ve s ii a d v unSlIar V st0 V ^c ^aibit. Rwi (1960). tute the most ambitious aesthetic 

v j r* . writer arrives in a city Uliramiliai Couoles 119681 miH Rahhit Rudur nrnarnmmp cmrp SiirrPBHim ”1 and 


me 8 na then to others, jnc by Paul van Ostaijen ?), the ims 
and to fail, if fail I must, through and downs of obscure tribes m 
neither artistic cowardice nor lazi- Brazil (“ Xingu : The Indians, Their 
That is not the tone of Myths is cortahtly one of the best 
>ns — Mann, Gide, ftol- books of 1974 whose title begins 
once bestrode tho with ‘X”'), tho nouveau roman 


vdous period will provjde some wel- But if one thinks when In Euro- reclined _ 

come amusement to the, readers of pe>an history a Machiavellian 0,1 bills like Gods together, x » -I 1 "®® Y®^ n f a . 1,d p- 

this stem and unrelenting book. moment occurred, neither the careless of mankind. wens is truly the Drink or the Gods. 

Still, I am puzzled and bothered English Civ4l War of tito seven- The leaves contain a number of the ereat "rShij sSS? PemhertinL 

by this last pnrt of Professor feenoh century nor tihe Iwpenings alkaloids, the diief of which is f nSrnt me di cl ne m aker f m m 

Pocock’s book. I cannot suppress ln the BritMi colonies of America cocaine (methyl benzoyl eegonine). 
me doubts about his thesis that come tkat to miud: one thinks of In the form of a white powder ft 

Seteaiguage of political discourse the French Revoliitton and of the Is sniffed up the noser causing 

into the eimiteeuth century was still reforms in Prussia. There we find euphoria, among other things. ? n extr ~ c { ™° Eola nut, contaln- 
ttelSgwS rf rStaWlffdfte N*.te «he beginning of an Though^ Illegal S it is currentiy 

humanism. Were tha new problems entirely new area, the appeal for a fashionable in the United States, a rt«H n br " 

which had erfisen in the political ctvin P} I etB . °f ®je social land in which it seemeth always nt " zzy atei< 

.world successfully incorporated n ‘ Tnera we have the afternoon. This collection of papers By 1906. when the Pure Food 

into ' this - ItyiiRaaRft 7 • ■ Despite the wi active pacticjpetlon Is a response to the fashion, but and Drug Law was passed in tho 

K eat ingenuity of Professor • every,; member oj lt-ia not a work of science, akhou^i United ^States, the company had 

icock’s presentation it seems to and there we see tile orea- U includes come scientific material, switched from ordinary coca leaves 

mo that the reverse is the case, °t ® army.. We have the If it were, I should of course bo to decocalnized coca leaves. The 

Instead of assimilating the new . c Pil . r ._ _ a , convet^sion to true incompetent to review it, since I formula of Coca-Cola is a secret, 
issues to the old language, the virtue whether row call is mtered possess no pharmaceutical know- but the Consumers’ Union alleges 
writers, although forced to express , 1 r£Ulce by tho virtuous Robes- ledge and hold no informed here that it still contains caffaina : 


“ " "".-T writer arrives in a city un ammar Couples (1968) and Rabbit Redid programme since Surrealism”) and 

As to tho value of Caa,4ato him and pays toi nis air- ticket ( 1971 ) fulfil with a peculiar com- the prospects for the novel in 

cannot be tho slightest fc&l (round-trip, first class) with well- pieteness Mr Updike’s own demand Africa: 

to its uttor hnrnilessBOKtlats sounding generalities which may or “anyone dignified with the t e- .* 

bo no nuostion. Evto coco may not please tho locals. It is name of ‘writer* should strive to The art of, fiction, our belea- 

nnoinstvSiicb there hmlwmc clear from the texts printed here discover or Invent the verbal texture guered heroine, glances despera- 

of pornicitnisness, U •dJjj! 1 ® 1 . Ml Updike is no Demosthenes, that most closelv corresponds To the a ^ 0 l }F, ^ Ql . r ^ s 5“ e ' P «??? 


into the eighteenth century was still reforms in Prussia. There we find euphoria, among other things, 
the language of I Tachiavelllan civic «o^>o for the begin mug of an Though Illegal it is currently 
humanism/ Were the new problems entirely new area, the i appeal for a fashionable in the United States, a 
which: had. arisen in the political cwj'PjM® renewal of rite social, land in which it seemeth always 
world ' successfully Incorporated orga/dMtlon. Thera we have the afternoon. This collection of papers 
■ ■ Into ' this - UyuRoage ? . - Despfta the ^ aman 5 j Ecr activw pactlckjetiou l a a response to the fashion, but 

K oat ingenuity of Professor at- PjwWca by . every.; member ol ; lt-ia not. a work of science, although 
cock’s presentation it seems to *poiety, and til) ere we see the orea- U includes come scientific mnterlnl. 


of pernicimssness, U f Updike is uo Demosthenes. tbat mQSl closely corresponds To the 

the jAtysddim ^ no place in h: Is tone of life as it arrives on his 

worth. . . . Medicinally et^sneeches. Their tone la con fid art- nerves ”. (There is ao echo in that 
cocaine in Appropriate ' v y . dlgrossive, But it is i ast phrase of what Francis Bacon 

stimulant that is not cnhti a Jfo poiaistciit. Ideas once glimpsed has had to say about painting, 
less, but usually j^etwatigJ PJJs 5 “J “ a rapid conclusion; though it is difficult to imagine two 
beneficial when mdicttd. come people with less in common.) 


|| m ” - . w l * DIIW»»M VS V^UI UU LW UCLU\fUIIUCll LULU 1LTIVCT. A HU 

C - i - ,#r “i. co ™? yaia ” . t0 tru ° incompetent to review it, since I formula of Coca-Cola is a secret, 


— — - across as unexpectedly raw. I j V, n- . . 

Soott«re<l rhroughout **» w n ...... , " , . Picked- Up Pieces is primarily 

however nro iui.vnbigu 6 id 4? [l' Y {*f surprised for in- about changes of scene: Journeys 

lions nf dho nasLv orfcota of «< ■ nf H wf «Lui l t,us . uiost idiosyncratic taken, unfamiliar writer? explored, 
sSKiS to s! i ould te]l w * foreignness sought out as a stim- 

Si? of , Australia that idant and a possible corrective. Mr 


writers, although forced to exiuess inuice oy rac viriuoue nouea- ledge and hold no informed here that It still contains caffolno : V" /tTwvimP own ; he is a conduit who so 

themselves in traditional terms, H lerre . °f in Bfusria, promoted by opinions on the subject. (To de- whether or not It contains any of Local no c ^^ol 5 ^d positions himself that the world 

■were really groping for a new lan- young military men of the clare my interest^ I use alcohol, the alkaloids of the coca leaf is un- at !l is bncl{ Rows through to the 

S « Adequate to the issues Tugendbuud. caffedne and aspic n but not nice- known This is all good fun. as Is •«!» "Sts * S ?" 4 9 th , e otha «* ^ S She 

a o. J'ASse i h .'cv^sto”?iW o ssi:? c :} sv?.u^ 

IS .Sirticn l'um.nlty, t^werid !Ul« “S r ? * h “t!.. h i" s wSr 8 . ^Thnnks W ^.1 mous" rh« °-* w E 


Tho model for thris renewal of 


It Is characteristic that many of ^ fe J* . heroic ^ age of 


tne writer’s strength is not his Updike's is on expansive nature: 
own ; he is a conduit who so “ Better to praise and share than 
positions himself that the world blame and ban” Is one of the un- 
at his back flows through to the fashionable precepts which guide 
readers on the other side of the his practice as a reviewer, and 
P« 8 e. To keep this conduit although he writes as' a private 


h / S tUa be *l n -* d « ba « con«nu« a ^a«tStlc, “Sp^iilyfor 

den I 2 n ’ f® pr«wtd*fc end fo which that the plant was given divine eye operationsTand tSh was takea 

fe d \Hich^ 5StiSP made SUCb 8 i ta rys h * Incafl ; f at lt 18 up as a splendid general tonic by a 

m . vrajen ppunou meas are striking cimtwbutHm. .. held to Increase endurance and to vouns VlennAM nhvaldan. siirmtinri 


‘One of the outstanding political biographies of modern times 9 
Robert Blake, The Spectator 


young Viennese physician, Sigmund 
Freua. He soon became a regular 
user and pressed the drug on bis 
patients, friends, colleagues and 
rianede. To the last he wrote in 
1884: 

Woe to you. my Princess, when 
I come, I will lass you quite red 


* lie LHOHias iiutajmsOH I * 

I^yaMsai and the Destruction 6f the First BtitiriiEinpire 

: , I ] ‘Winthrcp Professor of History, Harvard 


barley protlucea the rinw . 
holic soft dn 
ally contains 
ana 6 per cent . 

However, if k i« 7:LjI 
comes absolute on # 1 
Several ounces, jm 
short space of 
dire ooxic 
srimsness . 
can be a le*h a ‘ 


« VVIVJ s. 1V4JJ J ABU S 1 . w 

and feed you till you are plump. y fLjaJv 

£**».*? *zbe* , SsSS. iSfSri 


have hBflJi 


e irowpra you snau, r* w’k ^.'does not Iffi 
■ jp^no.^ toe Atrongor, a gentle cocata 1 

v Uttte *l r who dpesn 5 ? eat enough ; C ,h^mAt to 

P r *-W|.irild man who has cocaine 25, JCSf try. In 
m hts body. [ Italics in original. ] ^LljoS? 80 ^' 

severe depression I 2 “ 7 . £ caused to J 

Jn and a *mnH dno*. wice it is ntatiiv Use ? 
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The art of fiction, our belea- 
guered heroine, glances despera- 
tely about for rescue. Perhaps 
Africa will save her. . . . Have 
not rural societies, sucb as Rus- 
sia, Ireland and the American 
South, historically poured fresh 
vernacular energy and heroic 
simplicity into Europe's tired 
mainstream of literature ? So 
might we not expect, as the post- 
colonial African generations take 
their place among the world 
bourgeoisie, a passionate intelli- 
gentsia to arise and enunciato 
native truths, to embody In 
renewed fictional forms a living 
reality that has hitherto been 
.seen only through white eyes? 

These last sentences were 


M Vladimir Nabokov Is, all In 
all”, he tells us, “the best- 
equipped writer in : the English- 
speaking worla.” - Mr Updike the 


; study of rtieJimer life And public career of die 

, ; l^t pvi^un royal governor of Massachusetts, -Winnef of ihc US ' : 

.. ' National BookAwnrdTor Histoiy, : ’ , 

: ; ; e PvofeMor ®fulynha»Vritlena>^^ tKatJsaworlc ofartt 

- ; . exqUisUely wEittcn, dcbqttc ip insight and imbued with a 

lMtQnK* J.H.Phmbj Tifite T r .- ..; . - 

^TI-a Yiivlf In &L . '! . 1 . f -•' l _ 1 * 


m h\s body. [Italics in original.] 
In my last severe depression. I 
took coca again and a small dose 
lifted me to the heights In a 
wonderful fashion. I am just now 


since it k ii«e 


me TO me naigntt 1 in a . In Gin La* 1 '.- 

wonderful fashion. I am just now that 

busy collecting the literature for J another drug . , A *1 


.A.aong of praise to this magical 
substance. 


J&StP- ' 

w. ■ 


ASi - 


: .i •- ,■ 1 

:■■■■ V<.V 5 ;^ 
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Clay votive mask from a public building. 

Early eleventh century BC from Kition 

The American Indians 

Their Archaeology and Prehistory 
DEAN SNOW 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WERNER FORMAN 

192 illustrations, 23 in colour, 8 maps and 2 charts 
10x7iins. (25.4 x 19.1cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 05022 8 E6.50 April 5 

What is Art History? 

MARK ROSKILL 

127 illustrations 9 x CHna. (23,1 xl5.9cms.) 1 
Hardcover ISBffO 500 23224 5 £4.95. : 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27068 6 £2.50 April S 

A Concise History pf Indian Art 

ROY C. CRAVEN 


is his laborious task; to individual who lives some way out written in 1971, and they may 

ie, in the act of writing, anony- of Now York and does not see today seem premature In their 

n«... - - — • - quest for himself as a literary politician assumptions about African nations 

there is a short outburst in Picked- and the world* bourgeoisie. But 

lie 'Up Pieces which leaves its mark. there Is a generosity of spirit about 

f them a moment "or two later! H ^ about what he calls *11 these preoccupations which la 

nt« 2 P w an ? e more tl,e writer the something intolerable about t P «° m'sr «I v^o 8 m ore Ve ao ^ more 

■ff . 1 ® f W™««M «s an instrument, a literary establishment— any “Wjjj ™? re „p a ®£-553 

S mni W f'® by a time -and a literary establishment. If a harsh ni” t/mina 

ice make tlieir mark Providence were to obliterate, that they first wrought as young 

£w*t ffi.wouirarl«e°5ffX seme g^f fi9 tO a9 L “ n B fS 0 S y h S a ^ta t thS 

r .-Wld-iortles, has twentv.rhrss worthy intelligeuce. the same lyoo-ov as was tienry jumes tu ma 

flics of his own on the shelf and complacently agonised humanism, I-ondon of almost a hundred years 

, 5 Zir s ?* SbwJg'SffigK.. the same inabifity to ? read a book 

vn Lf.1 . »hout the intrusions except as a disappointing version hnffEnd nuffc 

bdl, W .- . cu J ar place into of one they might have written, wggyBttle Wand huffing and puff- 

?6kS mch flra 9 hen read as Jf the same /eadly “ aurttlness ”, {«,£ JgJ & 

_ - .j-.p-rt ' . ■' change as ha runs for the bus.”) 

Cl Sfln Q I PTTPPTC . • There is something ofjames’s un- 

J'AOVUdJ; viivvlo •• ..... limited and unhurrying curiosity 

„ a reading list for a crash course in » b ““ l i h / n ’S, M t r iv e p a d iS; 

„ vi t” ' ’ ■ SmohSS" novnhit" Iff’S SKT 

h^lcn Press. £4.40. , SSfft^ l.vourite ijeboko, .pert. , . . : ' . , 

n . , , ' — .tower ; •.•'. enclbfltng an impossibly “ Vladimir Nabokov Is, all In 

Uwtehce for once sooke with complicated but delicate niecha- all ”, he tells us, “the' best- 
7"iee o”thrSe £., ™ equipped writer in the Eog|iih. 

issed academic criticism - as By dwelling somewhat diapropnr- speaking world.” Mr Updike the 
18 -impertinence wrid mostly tionatoly 00 the social criticism in textual critic is .at his best. in 
.-tofiOn **;-.' One would judge the early work, Mr Miles fails to monitoring Nabokov’s A second 
“• Miloa. to belong td . the bring out -.the shift of eraphasie in ' thoughts-— how * r sensitive youth ” 
reotian' school of- - thought. The Grass’s devbldpmeot from existential turns into “young chronophobiac ” 
•non is whether the advantages concerns in The Tin Druni, to those and w Dostoevskyari emotion ”• turns 
“w—ltvelJndBs, an obvious com- erf Germany itself lit Dog Yearp, and intp “Dostoovskyaa. drisk’ . (He 


200 illustrations, 30 in colour, 9 maps 
8* x 5*ins. (21.0 x 14.9cms.) 

The World of -. Art Library 


Hardcover ISBN 0 500 18151 9X4.50 
Paperback ISBN 0 500 2Q14G 3 £2.50 April 12 

Jean Tinguely 

‘M&a’ • 

K. G. PONTUS HULT^N 

519 Illustrations, 13 in colour 
12 x 84 ins. (30.5 x 21,6cms.) 

Standard edition ISBN 0 500 09096 3 £12.50 
Special editioji ISBN 0 500 09097 1 £30.00 April 12 

Kition 

Mycenaean and Phoenician Discoveries in Cyprus 
i V ASSO.S , ICARAQEORGHIS . 

153 illustrations, 20 in colour, 1 mpp 
9i x 7,|ins. (24,8 x 18.7cras0 ■ 

New Aspects of AjitiQUitif 

ISBN 0 500-39013 4 £7.5 0,Aprtl 20 ■, 

tbhdtjn’s Dotted : 

First edition in paperback' 


t irst edition in pap 
J(JHN PUDNEY 


%«. ^ the fsart of the -critic, to that of the political crisis of the also reveals himself' as d 
u om to- put. forward a daring West in later works. Mr -Miles gist, a guardian of single 

Dersnnrtl . MMila hAnrln In roorl a nftHridal PArnml/mAfit luVm 1 rmilH nrArliifA 


Morrimer tlMl) rtrfcfi quotes Freud about oocak 

■S'Stitass'jLft SSuVt. d 


i America,’ The Jfeiff Tbrh Tiroes Sook lleoieu} ’■ x ' ■ . ■ ■ 


out. mentioning that: in three V 
Freud' became scared, kicked 

hahir.- nnet .tAnWaili — — «*- 


damaes to *mi»c jWJBBfm- j ^o fcart of ihe critic, to that of tha political crisis ofthe also revealsMmselfas'dnacuUalo- 

olSwfelv ImDoSlble a*jS:Ai#fi frBad om to put forward aidarfng West in later works,- Mr Mile* g[«, a guardian of single sentences 
Why •interpretation— are- tends to read a political commkmerit who could • produce soraething 

n KSher- oPP^i&H 8ked this case by the dis- into ? the essentially neutral early we qould all do with: .succes- 

SfiSil. by df abjuring - academic works. The • chapter* on Local sor to Maurico Baring’s i Hpi.lfmi 

. Anaesthetic and From . the Dlaru Anything to Declare ?.) Perhaps the 

of 1 a Shall. evermore sharply focused, finest pleco of . criticism in uiis. 

however. Often successful, too,, are book is tho ’ long, study ■ or 

the cdmparisotib widi other, works Nabokov’s Adg, with its ^partjcu* 
of pOst-war German' liter Mute. '. Wrly cogent., passage pOi Nabokov 
For the record! wherever German i and Chateaubriand,. But then there 

, • _i ■ _ :* .v.t .■ 1 * 7 j— L.t- u.^. t« ‘ ma» « eltill noon In t-hio hnnlr:- 


Far. front testifying , to the virtues ; SrtSc a further d irt e thi , s case by the dis- into • the essentially neutral early 

of Cocaine, this only proves what : dames a by oE abjuring academic, works,. The- chapter* im Local 

an eccentrle Freud must, have been S stiSw^JSS fHT J{j J ,e ! a .btctud^-lh descend-. Anaesthetic and From the Dlaru 

at -.the. bge of twenty-eight.. At this ,Thl SSbSs. In importance;, lack of- o f a Snail. are- more sharply focused, 

point the lines get' crossed? since auesnon Itocrlminatiort (confusion of pmtf. Often successfiu, too,, are 

Mortimer (1901Y .SSSS^-J SL-'" lnlnlaC®^ iWith: hi a- narrators or the cdmpansonb with other, worla 


nv. yw him »»» “v V “ r > « 

„ .. sor to Maurico Baring’s Have.YaU 

\ Anaesthetic and From . the Dlaru Anything to Declare ?■) Perhaps the 
of' a $r\ail. are. more sharply focused, finest pieco of. criticism in mis. 
howevai 4 . Often successful, too,, are book is tho ’Tong, study ; of 
the cbmparisont with other, worla Nabokov’s Adp, with its partjeu- 
of pbst-war German 'liter M'uce. '. Iflrly cogent., passage po ( Nabokov 

For the record! wherever German i and Chateaubriand. But then there 
' hahies or [titles occur, misprints to not' , a dull p oga^ In Th 1 9 bo ok. 

abound r 1 and ■ contrary 'to :■ the Even the index is funny, with an 
■ Slror’s aeSdon, Steffi ZvWg did entry; for "i wbWt i manure ^ dlpnW 
y»tot; survive 1 ifl’ ewjln, biit committed, ■.hii .betwton ■■ 
suicide In Br«H In 1942. I A ich :Btld ' ^obbit Redux. -These 

v " : i : > : 'XT A ■ !r c ®P’' oflee- picked;: urn pot be 

>Js:* .^laRJpailf?©'--, ; |pivt-down/ r tv,- ■ 


ears ; to create a 
hto : opinion by t 




116 UhigtratloitB. 9f. : x 6}ins, (23.5 x 16; 9c ins.) 

ISBN 0 500 27058 9 £3.25 April 20 . . . .< 

Beyond Aesthetics 

Investigations into the Nature of.Yisu&l Art 
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90 illustrations. 10 in, col pur, 60 line drawings ’» 

8J x 5 Jibs. (21.5 x 13.9cms.) . . ■ . * ,v - . ' 
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Depths of boredom 


The telly not the tale Such devoted sisters 


National health 


By Eric Korn 


N. V. SIMPSON : 
Harry Blcachhakcr 
1 10pp. Ifarrap. £2.93, 


Much that Ones nnr iii?ed to he said 
about this sparkling jeu d’ennui is 
said, and said to excess, by the 
author or someone else, in an ex- 
tensive, defiant, and wilfully mis- 
leading blurb. '* li is**, we are taunt- 
ingly assured, a book which,' “ once 
having been put down, clamours as 
perhaps no other book ever written 
has clamoured, to be left lying where 
it is.* 1 References to the “ quite 
dazzlingly bravura quality ni Mr 
Simpson’s very individual firui id of 
ineptitude " I cove tin. 1 critic u.v dis- 
armed h$ die Venus c/l- Afilo. Tlie 
novel — ivhiVh bears some lelniicui- 
ship 03 N. Siiui’tovi'r, play ll’ii.s lie 
Anyone ? — is further described in 
an " author's note ns “ an uneven 
book, parts of It having been delib- 
erately niude more boring than was 
in itself strictly necessary in order 
to highlight those other parts which 
arc less so. It is possible that this 
may work the opposite way round 
for some readers, for whom the Jess 
boring parts mny throw into relief 
the more boring parts, anil so defeat 
co some extent, indeed totally, the 
object of the exercise.’* 

It is permitted, to disagree. Mr 
Simpson, thank Clod, knows when to 
stop and displays the phiiritiucology 
of boredom without injecting a 
lethal dose. The maniacal explicit- 
ness of Ills style is the best pare of 
the joke, but Is-itucritmied just be- 
fore catalepsy sqpervenes. Certain 
passages could be read by the bone- 
of 


stance, that as long ago jis 1959 
lie got carried nut beyond his 
depth at Clue Lon.” . . . 

" And on a subsequent occasion 
lie was in siniiliir difficulties off 
the Firth of Forth. Not to mention 
Hie Bristol Channel four years 
later." . . . 

" It oil started when lie fell off 


moot casts much light on Wliit- 
brace’s personality: 

Hie less of his life he had before 
him and the more of it he had 
behind him, the greater was his 
propensity for being as he had 
always been. How he would have 
turned out had he lived to be 
ninety and die in his bed, who 
can say ? 


By Alan Coren 


A. C. II. SMITH : 

Treatment 

155pp. Wei den fold ami Nlcolsou. 

£3.50. 


a breakwater us a baby. He was _ tfjn Si,y , , , " ■ ~ ■. ■■ ■ Swu . 1 ~ ' ' 

perfectly all right until then." J ,lst . ,,s °" ly a raaster telcpatli can . susnidous of flic 

.-...,.1 consistently guess every card wrong, wora “ suspicmus. oi nic 

uuly an expert stylist can live an 
die -* '- J - 


Oncc it is establislied by the appro 
priate committees that he is to be 
regarded as a bona fide rescuee, the 
resources of Church, State, TUC and 
every other kind of institutional 
dementia steam with majestic slow 


J«nrs to l'inu a con™ B t^. 
“II those works whldfe 
questions as “ What Bif 6 

‘•wily ? " u S uX h & 

involve actors or 
i/ers or madmen, anj ^t 
for ihe.r paperback A 

a Ntngc-set or an asvlum 
cerenuinini arena, wfc 
lo^tivL the nutfiTj 


By Susannah Clapp 


UH9 UI.A HOI-URN : 

String Horses 

162pp. London Magazine Editions. 
£3.75. 


pic- 

enu 


relax on die piuuaclo of bathos. 
There are several appendixes 
which it would be- idle to discuss, 
and illustrations. The caption to a 
characteristically illuminating plate 


ture ; at the snmo time, it enu 
never be entirely certain that it is 

-1 n>i. i ■ 


Good Queen Catherine 


- — - — ... ...... j— -- cnaractensticauy inumuiatjng piate 

ness into iiiachon. Nobody is about reads* “An expanse of sea. It was 
to rescue Albert Whitbruee, which int0 water ,^ e thig th at Albert 
would be an impertinent interfer- whltbrace fell overboard.” And 
ence with his candidly established what about Harry Bleach baker ? He 
status ua well ns a daugeioii* |ire- £ .„d, us j le began, holding the string 

«■ ‘iS3 ;*"!!!; Sw£" ™riEJ BE “ / ' l " skiL s,ied ™ m 

tory, a submersible piano and even, 
though this is rejected as iiitspnii- 
irig, an artificial generator of shrieks 
fur help. The offer of a pin no meets 
with opposition: “It seems tn Iiave 
beeti felt that if anyone was in the 
running for a piano, it was Yehudi 
Menuhin, who all his life hud had 
to make do with a violin." . The 
eventual delivery o! the instrument 
brings the emulous Leningrad Sym- 
phony Orchestra to tho scene. 

Assistance is also offered by Mrs 
Trcplotchiy and her Universal 
Prayer and Sympathy Services Ltd. 
which seeks to lift the burden of 
compassion front the backs of the 
busy; her techniques are discussed 
fully, if inconclusively. 

As 

as 

enn beebnie clear through the 
murky syntax that Albert Whit- 
biace is far nearer in than we 


itself abovo suspicion. This mis- 
trust has provided twentieth-century 
writing with some enduring mnstcr- 
pieces, much ephcmorul rubbish, 
and, unfortunately, not a linlo 
enduring rubbish. 

The Italians, seeking a way of re- 
viewing Pirandello, called tile tradi- 
tion “ La Mnsclicra e il volto " (The 
M.is»k mid i lie Face), which hns en- 
abled critics down the ensuing 


. p ent went (a worth wU 

title) chooses televisioft 
television, but docunj 1 
viMOii, since dpcotSK 
to convoy truth via cS, f 
ai ly supposed to be bj 
lying. It is demonstrated ft 
ever, that 'documentary i.S 
siiscepiiblo than drama K 
race conflict, since the co? 
inay 1)0 utfil to fabric^, 
illusory collage fra. 1 
m uteri it Is of reality, 

If it Is reality. Thedt® 
(the treatment) concern* 
□dors star ting both tbi, 



By Susan Kennedy 


ALISON MACLEOD 
The Portingnle 
381pp. Hodder and 


381pp. 

£4.9£ 


»■ England’s foreign queens have oemgs (tuougn -t 

\s time passes it becomes clear, nearly always had a bad press, and is difficult to bcl 
it were, Rnd in so far as anything o «9 r , Brnganw, as the wife - Jng to his queen: 
i . beebnie clear through the ?L. h “ l !)“ ^eUmbere^now °for Catherine I"), 


character was a wholly excusable 
jealousy of Charles’s mistresses. 

This is historical fiction at its 

wm» . «, !!■■ most competent. A long and coinpli- 
cated narrative, crowded with Inci- 
dent, is fluently handled: to Miss 
Macleod’s grent credit, the arid 
Stoughton. “‘Higues of the Popish Plot are hero 
made comprehensible, und even 
— - — entertaining. Her characters be- 

have, talk and think like human 
beings (though -there arc lapses — it 
believe In Charles sny- 
“ Oh, do give over, 

„ and well-known 

figures such ns Samuel Pcpys, 
Andrew Marvell or Aplua Belin 
easily through hi 


uulo i> guB /viyeri vvniLDrace, wno 
has Ealleiv overboard in. the Medlter- 




SS? l, Sr Jibo?a e 4era for ^wlmm ^ the TreaVof^ Dover Ts a marveL 

au emergency a lifebelt seems tn °1 ^ er s h. e seems ta have been lously witty piece of writing, and 
ft vw m yiucu ay. u ptpga: ■■ hold 'some sbrtof fata^fasdnariai? ®n exceptionally good person. Loyal the long process of Catherine's 

“ fe srru° s £Wac!:; m * lv “ ,h0 

But its most interesting sections 
be outside the long comml pnriinn 
dealing with Catherine's years in 
England, for after nil tliesa evonts 
nro well enough known, skilfully 
tailored and readable though Miss 
Madeod's account of thorn Is. Where 
sho scores is in her description of 
the Portugal of Catherine's youth, 
petrified by convention and racked 
by dte Inquisition, yet longed for 
throughout the years of hor mar- 
riage. The irony is In Iior return 
after Charlos*s death to find nothing 
changed, except her own attitude. 
Even at the time of England's 
greatest intolerance she had been 
subtly altered by the openness of 
English political life. 


The New Grove 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
MACMILLAN 

announce a completely new. edition of the standard English- 
, language musical encyclopedia and dictionary 



_ . . i "ft 


EDITOR 

Stanley Sadie 


CONSULTING EDITOR. 

Lewis Lockwood 


SENIOR TBXT EDITOR. 

Nigel Fortune 


' ' °un^ MEMbBRS O* THE -ADYIJJGRY EDITORIAL BOARD - 

Ocrald Abraham, Alec Hyatt King, Nicolas Barker, Ian D. Bent, Dbnald J. Qrour, 

Mahtle Hood, Edward N. Waters. 

; i on . ec> mpo S e r3 Md far fuljor trcalment than in any en^clopedia 

. Wg' 1 * Vforty w4 folk music. Popular and, light music and iaM are •• ' 

■ S ? - concepts, the treatment of lists of works, bihlio- 
graphics .and sonyce* ;M anbstantiali '• • - • 
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wil l those passages Iiaiidi 
will be retained in tfcefo 
That film will be BBCarapd ' 
the nit and grit excised: tb, 
sinus, connected, show Aadbn 
Lise in their true[?) colun, 
these colour^ kedapatfije, { 
on the eye. huigmmds, tm 
inents, attituAs. wbhfaas, 
clash ; even Mt velf-decepn'vi 
differ ominously. 

Their IntervidKet,Mu)in,li' 
si>onsible for both tie Ulste' 
of their televised story and: 
desimctlan of their actual BtuV 
documentary over, be k 
Lise's lover, the maititpic 
Andrew goes into nusic & 
wrecks liis chances is uiei 
inserting a harsh reuiiMc- 
into, one of Romeos iw® 
Romeo und Jnfiet,. «■ ji 
weirdos, challenges mw*-- 
Christianity, Joins up wot'; 
villains and puts, on • i raw | 
mask to assault his vdfe, no. 
the shotgun they are tW 
loaded not with blanks k • 
live rounds (oh, 
himself in a lialf-accidemti. 
lypse. 

' That the book Is o 
saves it from many 
inherent In its procML**' 

A. C. II. Smith width an* 
and Is a sluewd, obserrjt . 
freak; but ho « not W - 
shortcoming Is that M 
to suggost , statenienu r 
actually mnklng then. ^ . 
sadly, alone In scalllM'jjk - 
depths, but ho ought 
atvength 10 do more 
cynically at the wesriMW., 
tfon of humanity. V ' |W . 
done In this very 


Ursula Holden’s first novel was 
about the gruesomeness of a jealous 
sister. String Horses shows how nice 
and liow necessary a sister can 
be. A combination of nasty 
events and vigorous detail Is 
characteristic of some or the 
novels of Muriel Spark and most 
nf Beryl Bainbridge's. It is n mix- 
ture which is used here with great 
oNcct. Ifopo and Joanna are Putnoy 
teenagers who load double lives. At 
home, if coo golden-lmired to seem 
entirely the sluts their mother pro- 
claims diem, their shared existence 
is elaborately messy: they scribble 
together in steamy baths, aban- 
don burnt toffee in saucepans, gripe 
about their nevor-prosent mother, a 
hnrii-rimmcd doctor uc the Family 
Planning Association, and confirm 
thoir joint hatred of news and dogs. 
At their hopelessly uriy school, they 
separate. Hope sets school trends 
in hairstyles und systematically 
,sn iibs the loving Joanna.. Joanna 
eavesdrops on Hope, worries “bout 
Jim- hands, “ in case they steamed , 
and, blowing Hut hut feolingfu notes 
on her recorder, nurses a lonely pas- 
sion for tho lumpily limbering head- 
mistress. 

Boiler-room meetings with the 
school handyman lead to Hope’s 
expulsion and to her flight to a 
holiday camp, where her would-be 
lover plans ner ravishment and 
dreams of seeing 11 their names on 
pillow-slips or personalized 
stationery”. Joanna follows: she’s 
scorned. welcomed and seea 
Hopo tfi rough rape and real love 
at the roller-skating rlak. And 
whon pregnant Hope goes to Dublin 
to become a Roman Catholic and 
a biscuit-baking wife who plans to 
teach her children " modesty ”, 


J oanna Is summoned from despalr- 
ng solitude to provide help and 
comfort. She arrives In time for a 


fc 


has boon to draw - 

witty picture, anfl «£■)>:. . 
In with a fat Numbof ,L ■ 
remains a picture, for * U I :• 


birth and a death. 

Thore are many dire events and 
surprises. None of them are inci- 
dental to the main action end none 
of them are summarily dismissed, 
but all are tempered and made 
credible by the busy network of 
other observations which surround 
»•«: Hope gets married in a 
church whose cemetery has a special 
line in animal graves ; flying to join 
her In Dublin Joanna Is uneasily 
aware of the air hostess’s " papist 
teetti i Among such quick-eyed 
notings there is neither room nor 
b^gs £ ° r aut ^ or * n * Sasps or hector- 

At times die sisters seem to 
» e ^“oblcd into the wrong kind 
or setting ; a sort of wltcliy wood 


in which they are isolated, jurtly 
by their own wish to he iip.irt ami 
togeiber, but also by the strange- 
ness of nearly everyone around 
them: characters whose names — 
Miss Delicate, Parson Shake — 
smack of Restoration drama, or 
who cultivate a peculiar fondness 
for anhurisric or oracular habits of 
speech and thought. “ Child, child, 
don’t ever fly ” is the constant mur- 
mur of a wizened French teacher. 
At the holiday camp their first 
friends are a family or uniform fat- 
ness and a pair of bright-eyed 
dwarfs who make dolls out of match- 
sticks and pride themselves on 
their decorous table manners. 

Good humour and clear-sighted- 
ness enable Ursula Holden to avoid 
that enshrining of oddity which 
leads to whimsicality. The chival- 
rous dwarfs, for example, are first 
simply admired for their tiny meti- 
culousness, but their kind-hearted- 
ness earns them affection ; and' 
there are tactful reminders that 
their trim self-sufficiency and 
ability to take an unblinking in- 
terest in even the flattest facts of 
other people’s lives— “Putney was 
a lovely spot In summer, they be- 
lieved ” — are in part the result of 
forced seclusion. Fear of mockery 
makes them keep to themselves in 
Marylcbonc ; and almost unbounded 
delight in easily sneored-at pink 
chalets and merry-go-round horses 
is understandable given how 
little access they have to other 
news and views. It is not mocked 
here. Neat undercutting is a 
further focusser. Hope's handyman, 
whose “ appendage ”, it turns out, 
yearns for horses as well as young 
girls, gets all his jobs by declaring: 
”1 am a Baptist and not afraid of 
work.” As he stumbles round the 
ballroom to n The Blue Danube”, 
Imagining that tills Is a dance of 
*' ritual fire ”, he is simultaneously 
drafting ransom notes to send to 
Hope’s mother. 

Most charms are seen to havo 
their drawbacks, and most draiv- 
backs their charms. Plunging from 
Putney's aemi-promlsculty to 
Dublin's marital bliss, Hope trades 
aloppiness for competence, bitching 
wit for holy fervency, and her 
mother's cold view that all child- 
ren are a nuisance for the herd idea 
that a happy marriage has to be 
proved by a full table— though a 
sad and childless neighbour does 
note that she had "seen many a 
mother jaded-looking ", Joanna 
loses her dependence— end. ceases 
to be needed. 

Shrillness sounds when attention 
is drawn to what is going on : when 
we are told, for example, that the 
sisters* bickering Is a cover for a 
spiritual embrace” or that by con- 
tinuing her "work of preventing 
]jfe ” and leaving her children 
alone, their mother has “evaded 
emotional responsibility . ■ Such 
spelling out Is unnecessary In a 
novel which demonstrates Its des- 
pairs and pleasures with ease end 
wit. 


By E. S. Turner 


Grave doubts 


By Marigold Johnson 

DAVID BATCHELOR i 
Brogan and Sons 

181pp, Seeker and Warburg. £3.50. 

There ia nothing in the least youth- 
ful or apposite to our troubled times 
about David Batchelor’s first novol : 
'-ieed,. its .Kensington setting and 
Wth.an pcqasibjial 
pncluy bUrt that, might qualify as 
jrtniy rive the. impression that this 
■¥* J° 9 k ■ fpf, about, and by a bright 
Aiibt Edw, The best touches of 
bumbling pathos— it is a novel about 
the black, comicalities of: funeral 
; arr a ngemo n ts-r-do, however, suggest 
! Batchelor has the inuSna. 

(ion to get under the akin of some 
rU^kriy ^characters, and his. chatty 
.ntfle- ..fluttering^ around the 
consciousness of the newly widowed 
Lady prdgah afe surprisingly effec- 

_Sir Thomas, a senior dvil .aervanti 
■ had alwaya , coped so. smoothly 
with , the problem?: of Ufe-nincluuing 
5 e n Wcide of his' son 

SL'P W, ?u b ^P/faudde ji : death. 

Even ,_the I. print ; young ^ 



Growing up white 


By Anne DuchSne 
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succumbs to a weaxjeaji.^j 
gan is 111 at ease wim 
son Jeremy, a. gaocne 
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Brogan's eyes 
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J1LL1AN BECKER : 

Tho Virgins - 

3 jOpp.. .Goliancz. £3.50,.* 

,3 ere 1,0 such thing as genu- 
faW.' non-political literature ”,i 
““la, exempting only lyric 
y ,.'^ roi h the statement (“to 
SwernllM is to bo an Idiot ”, Blake 
somewhat aweeplogly) } “nd it 

iilu l0n 6 been accepted In the Eng- 
( 5 „, ia . c “ooq - that simply to be in 
Africa is to be In an in- 
tensely poUdcal condition. This is. 
&J*fBe Part of the burden- of Jlllian 
flwel, though her teenage 
h er oine does have; in her fashion, a 
,Br 3f tender political conscience. 

gro.Wiqg up in the rich 
Johannesburg suburb of Lower 
plough ton, has loved several of, the, 
servants and>llkes them all better 
ii. l ? e . r mother, who is' rather like 
«}“ wickqd queeii in Disney’s 5nou): 
“td the only grossly drawn 
Annip is par- 
/ the washer- 
undent* by a 


thau to bo the privately-educated 
daur cer of rich white parentis, 
livin : In a big house full of 
expt wive things, with “ bl « ga^ 
den and swimming pbol and 
tennis court, and nothing to do 
but eat well, sleep well, look u 
'. pretty as you could, and buy 
clothes and dress up, and go to 
parties, and give parties, and 
order servants about,, and be safe 
and silly pnd uninteresting to all 
the world* in the second naif bf 
■ the twentieth century, in sunny, 
comfy, ^ullf mean South i Africa. 
The next sentence opens : ** They 
returned to Annie’s room so Annie 
could change into her new qulncb- 
coloured dress, and new fashion- 
Bbly-brbad, waist-fiipplog belt, and 
lizard shoes. , . 

. It should be apparent from these 
quotations that the finer lines of 
Irony become . blurred by Miss 
Becker’d loyal identification with 
her heroine, also that she writes 
sometimes, under the same Juflu- 
e rgther distressingly 


CHRISTIAAN B.\RNAnu and 
SIEGFRIED STANDKR : 

The Unwanted 
390pp. Hutchinson. £3.95. 


Visitors to the slaughterhouses in 
Chicago used to sec a notice: 
“ Those who do not wish to watch 
the killing, stop here.” In practice 
hardly anyone stopped there. This 
Great Surgical Novel, which opens 
in a post-mortem room, is built on 
the assumption that we can all 
stand plenty of blood and guts. 
Those who do not wish to read oE 

a 
joy 


a three-year-old girl undergoing 
colostomy, or of a moilgol b_ rf 
having his heart rebuilt, may be 


happier with Jaws, 

Christiaan Barnard Is, of course, 
the famous South African heart 
surgeon, A foreword says that, in- 
evitably, certain incidents are 
founded on fact. Dr Barnard’s 
colourful autobiography. One Life, 
written with Curtis Bill Pepper, 
gave the impression that a novelist 
was trying to break out (“ the 
atrium, a monstrous fish tied to tlic 
shore-line of a yellow sea”). It 
described an experiment in which a 
dog was fitted with two heads, 


ith of which were able to lap 
milk. In The Unwanted tho two- 
headed dog returns. It is the crea- 
tion, this time, of Dr von der Reit, 
who is robbed of the credit for Its 
assembly by a jealous senior. 

Dr van der Reit is a combative 
Afrikaans medico who decides to 
specialize in heart surgery. His 
career runs parallel to that of 
Philip Davids, a Cape Coloured gene- 
ticist. Both grow up on the same 
farm ; both at one point fall for 
tlie same woman ; both achieve fame. 


Apartheid lays its unfair stresses 
un their friendship. Under the rules, 
cotuured students must leave the 
ice hi re-room if a wliiLc patient is 
die subject of the demon sa-aiion ; a 
coloured pathologist may pronounce 
on a bioscupy sample from a white 
woman, but may not palpate the 
breast from which it came ; coloured 
mid white babies may not be mixed 
in die same intensive care unit. An 
experiment which brings spectacu- 
lar trouble for Professor Davids in- 
volves mixing the wrong racial in- 
gredients in a test tube. 

The Unwanted is written with 
hard-nosed professional skill (Sieg- 
fried Standcr is a prize-winning 
novelist) nnd has no affectations 
u liter than n passion for flashbacks. 
Its half-way plot surprise is cleverly 
sprung. From time to time story- 
telling Is briefly Interrupted while 
the characters discuss the ethics of 
what they ore doing, but they are 
soon back under the bright lights 
attending to the burned, tho raped, 
the malformed. ?lie pages are s crown 
with talk of pelvic cxenteradon and 
edematous epithelial cells and so 
on ; there arc no footnotes, so the 
reader must make the best of it. 
(Could one write un exciting court- 
room novel purl. oil with legal un- 
intelligibilities?) What may sur- 
prise the reader Is the edgy bicker- 
ing which seems to accompany tiie 
best operations. Asked far the heart 
temperature, a weary anaesthetist 
says it is normal ; on being pressed 
to be more specific he says : 
“ Thirty-seven centigrade. Would 
you like it in Fahrenheit too ? " 

The publishers say that The Un • 
man red sold 40,000 copies in four 
weeks in France. Which could mean 
that the French entertain a strong, 
proper end grateful admiration for 
the pioneers of heroic surgery.- Or 
that they have not lost their appe- 
tlto for Grand Guignol. Or both. 


Josee & Julius & Louis 


By Victoria Glendinning 


FRANCOI8E SAGAN : 

Lost Profile 

Translated by Joanna Kilmartin 
134pp. .Andri Deutscli. £2.75. 


"Erotic and sophisticated as ever”, 
proclaims the publisher of Fran- 

S )ise Sagan's Lost Profile. It 
Bscribes six months in the life or 
Jos6e, whose marriage ia breaking 
up. She is taken over by Julius A. 
Cram, an elderly millionaire, who 
carries her away In a Daimler to 
his country manor. Julius makes 
no pass os, is die perfect sugar- 
daddy: he seems “a very dear 
friend ... in the truest sense of 



charted by Rosamond Lehmann lit 
Invitation to the Waltz. There is one 
masterly scene, of great literalness 
and tenderness end seriousness, in 
which Annie and a coloured hoy 
attempt copulation. And there is a 
splendid series of letters exchanged 
between Annie and a seedy bhoto- 

B " sr wltSr whom she once held 
; these have, all the wild, ner- 
vo us, evasive flourishes of the will 
. to passion eveu where n<) ffrouqm^ 
for It exist, and the authentic fool- 
ishness to which adolescence is. 
doomed. 

It's interesting, lncldentally. /hat 
. Miss Becker places Annie, and Barb 
in " the second half of .the twenti- 
eth century” : it must be the vel*y 
.- early 1950s Indeed, jn Annie pins tip 
photographs .of Cornel Wilde, Is elas- 
. ped to the chest of-yoifng men danc- 
ing, and . worries, immensely about 
der her 
Imagine 



JJIJgjJPC .affil’.Mki' ^atiies to stand 
' Stride the housdpn washing day. 
Her father .sympathizes, and 'reads 
Neul 'Statesman mmself. but 
s turns up now ' ' ' 

r i^.Ween 

A| W: her mend 


now and;. then' for 

ejween , J, appointments. 1 


once,'- some rgther distressingly conQuere d in Johannesburg today. ' Pill 
Plain English, In justice It must (South African friends confinn that I®?' 
be 'said that . reviewers of hpr ^ ^ ao especially iq Lower Hough- -V 

earlier ! novels have ..found In her • - r 

writing echoes of E i M. Forster ahd 
Patrick White. 1 These are certainly 
not presept in this' book, and pne 
can Only suppose that too rhupfa .of 
Annie's, caltowiiess has seeped edn- 
tagiously tiirpugli •Into her oTeatprs 
pen. -T ' 


the word, a protector ”, He provides 
a suite at tlie Pierre in New York, 
a holiday in Nassau, and an entrde 
into Parisian caf& society. 

Franqoise Sagan hns in her time 
said some wry things about Iovb; 
in Lost Profile, (he. insight* are thin 
ori the ground— the worst thing 
about a Break-up, for Instance, is 
"not just leaving one another, but 
leaving one another for different 
reasons”. There are some nice 
touches to the characterization of 
Julluq: he woos Josde in tearooms, 
and once he had a tendre for an 
English colonel's daughter who 
lived near Beading. But some of 
the writing is so overdone ns to 
be ludicrous. Julius laughs "a 
barbaric, primitive, repellent laugh 
that could truthfully be de- 
scribed as ghastly "—or equally 
truthfully, one presumes, as bar- 
baric. or briirtmve, or repellent. 
Nor 1s that the end of it : “There 
was something struggling inside 
him, something unrelenting and des- 

f crate that was perhaps responsible 
or that barking laugh.” 

Protected and petted and with a 
shiny new job on an art magazine, 
Jos£e falls in love-— with a vet, who 
gives her a puppy. Julius seems 
complaisant even about this and 
the affair blooms: " the myriad 
bugles of desire rang out, and the 
myriad tom-toms of tho blood 
throbbed in our veins, and the 
myriad violins of- sensual pleasure 
struck up their waltz for us,", Gra-' 
dually Josde moves away from 
Julius's .circle. . SJm and .v Louis tha 
vet plop to wiflrjSr. i', "Yes, our love'; 
'had ’two" fine : steed* to -fun its; 
course, two thoroughbreds, mettle- 
some and true, who liked the wind 
and the dark. 1 ' (The Tosh-horse, It 
aoqmS, has crossed the Channel.) 
.Whep it’ dawns ; on- . her i;.. that 
Julius has engineered her. job, 
financed the art magazine's face* 
Ufa, • end Indirectly paid . her. 
flolaty, . Jos6e sees that he wants 
to . Own lier : her. disillusion 

Is complete. She marries her vet, 
and shortly Julius dies of an over- 
dose bf h’apqhHlizers and pep- 
nills, . There is nqt much pity hj 
o?be for him and his friends i 


Is so, especially in Lower Hough-: 'Unwittingly I had been bribed for 
; diough not. always, even no-w,. Z 1 *® 18 squalid 

soy, at lower and more lmmia-, 1 p60pl e . Well, that Is one way of 
Is. Mch ‘as Durfxrn.) Miss. Becker^ ^ looking qt it. 


ton 

they b-j, « — — 

levels, ouch 'as DuthanJ Miss. Becker 
herself left South Africa in . I960. 


What she falls to make plain here, 
and this is tlie imaginative shortfall 
which makes - the ; book merely an 


i’ ! .b 1. 


Ali- t- V -ift i 


y.\: 


■. >v.y . -• 1 • 1 ~ ^ — i— 


Francolse -V Sagan began : tvritlng, 
novels over twenty year^ ago, as 4 
precocious: adolescent j and to hof 
contemporaries: her early work, was 
■Indeed ” sophist* cfated and efotlc".. 
But ,ti.ow: sue .is/- still writing for 
. B ^. « — s. .. — , — , - — . adolescents' of the ,19509,= hung-up on 

f^re?^, n^aa aho^t- puppies. 


Noti’Ficiion 

Steinbeck: 

Jl Life in Letters 

Ed i tod by 

Elaine Steinbeck 
and 

Robert Wallsten 

£8.00 


Ross Terrill 

Flowers on an 
Iron Tree 
£6.00 

Violet Powell 

Within the 
Family Circle 

£4.50 


Ian Niafl’s 

Complete Angler 


£3.80 


Sangharabishifa 

The Thousand 
PetaUed Lotus 


£5.25 


Gore Vidal 

1876 

£4.10 

janwillem van 
de Wetering 

Outsider in 
Amsterdam 

£3.60 

Bari Wood 

The Killing Gift 

£3.75 

Basil Beyea 

The Golden 
. Mistress . 

£3.90 


Barbara 

GooMen 

Goodbye to 
Yesterday:: 

’ • £8.50 - 


iGxahamGxeenel 

Collected Edison 

Co-published with 
TheBodloy 

The Comedian^ 

£4,25 

TheManWitliin 

• £3.50 l 

• The Third Han 

. ■; £3.60 vs*' 
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nnisrs are nor only persons but 
they personify civilizations. Thu 
drama is one of civilizarionn] en- 
counter and conflict.” Tlie drift of 
the argument these declarations 

.i ci i 


By Liam Hudson 

niii iir ^r vjif-i flcadeuiic game of all: “nothing onisrs ore nor only persons but 

MAiivitl n Rrnr? . AN ’ Coff,,in,,a ■W is con- they personify civilizations. Thu 

MAiUJNB. SCOTT: vu c. ig ns an account of two poll- drama is one of civilizarionnl en- 

The Drnma of Social Reality .! « faIfc,, *g to pne another. Or counter and conflict.” The drift ot 

380pp. Oxford University Press. Lno thor^upTt a^o"!? « Bnt k he argument these declarations 

£4.75. a cZ,,; n? f.JEL!? I an i , . L,,nId ,s ,1,nr Shakespeare was llie 

s ?r4r^ ™ie S?f sajss* ot *• “ d — 

... . . . . p illation, of distancing, and even of „ “ ^ 

we are growing used to the meia- downright jnlsrepiesei tatlon may r ° or Shakespeare, you feel. Is 
phor of the theatrical performance outer into oiir most trusting and M , r . v * n S once again as a screen on to 
ns P^t or tne stock-in-trade of the intimate exchanges, hut there is wJiirfi a new enthusiasm is being 
professional sociologist ; and, more to them than Goffman knows projected. Perhaps Lyman and 
slowly, wo are beginning to assinil- how to Imply. To this extent, his Scott s effort to wrench literary 
late Its implications for the pliilo- account has a 1950s flavour, can- criticism around to a “ draniatisiic 
sophv of social science. Throughout luring the mood of Middle Amerlra perspective” is more excirimr rimn 
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Ives, he has claimed, managing the »u«. 5, to Freud, George Mead and J 

Impiessions that we make on orlters. It is a mply unbelievable, for Goffman himself. Where they were BIBWfflnMHll r 
Wo are ail actors ail the time, and cvample that Goffman should see arguing, earlier, tliat Shakespeare 

the lives ! we lead are Li essence a hj* own books as j ust unotlier con- lv “ s much a sociologist as u M 't Jrl L 

matter of “face work” mbution ,c ,/ ie academic charade, drama ust. they now argue , ha? I ' 

Coffman's Influence fs by now m?ion^ Jlv U I , ,f£.f r * f : bld ^' fo ^ ^cog- Freud, Mead and Goffman arc ail ^ W- 1 f ' 

considerable. It was he more than [ 9 ni st J ’ h , e says Q s much dramatists as they ai-e Hn S i Ip 

anyone else who refocused our and shrewdness Slpfi Ku* : f j ha nUndl Thelr theories H 

gaze, blurred for decades by the the “drn,nf^^p e ^ ual ‘rtes that of the mind are at root dramatic 

Teutonic abstractions of structure must accommodate^ if t ^ ie0r Ml V : 

S3* P- 4 T ° i ' 


refocused our aiid shrewduess m^uonSi “2*5 S*? 111 ? £ i ha niil,d - Thelr theories 

££?TT TccrmoTa^if ” W 

S EsssSz***** 1 *— a£g&,23J2&jgt££ 

“. and Nourish* c A - , recent b °ok. The Drama of ¥ ead . or . Goffman might have 
a* whole school m Re ? Ut X’ b V Stanford Lyman J?“ Bht <l th 9 r meant, with what Ly- 

jymbolic Inter- Marvin Scott, two more Ameri- ?? fln “n Sc , Qtt claim they really 

adical Dsvchia- ? 8 5t ?', Explores an even ”eyt. But the sense of conceptuaj 


trlsts like R. D, LalngV Z , 

i,„?, bt Goffmati’a remarkable first l h e autnority of Kenneth Burke" or invention. Freud’s theorv thVJ 
SwJrfS* r P -; esentaL i° n Self in they propose a point of Wew Th it & treat aa the "theatre of uncon 
Everyday Life was published as not just "draniaturgic” Ilke Gof? sdous"— as a monodrama In 
tS»f fiff i 8 „ ^ 5 a "d. Io , oJd ns back man’s, but “ dramatlstlc *. They pro- manner of Samuel Beckett in which 
1m efo ^ n ^ CH T n " 0C i 1 ^ suspect- Pose that life-all of it — is not fust t,,£} component parts of eaJh nei 

a 7,4 « JSuKi^flrs's 

Sr Ll "? &2&Si SBsrW,te* g 

sshum* S&kssss fiffisssss 


in ft 1 ™lfr,f omp!!ed . Ran< * Huinaux (159po7 Harr astMfo/emi 

sta lP design lntblishcdnmLsaS . 


ThiatVe Tu-. B . C ¥ un with - tlw sdPPort of the hnrtnil 

eSent In iSS Halt ZFEg ZSS&if sl ™ 


m id t\: 


r:- u »/ is every umy in 1 

mt as redtictivoly highhanded as conscious, 
that of a behaviourist like Skinner: to (11501171. 

a spirited attack on our prejudices, On the 
rather than a coherent position in Scott’s mo 


• seexs to 

■that what .we parade 


to J .. , — ■‘of BuuicLiiiin a UHLCJe- 

Scou’s* niova c fs r d 

U ST3af u ?“«TSS n iB5 

.SatWt^e pMi^Snf 5 0, “P°“nd to pseudo-physiological dlSsion 

ass ss3^'(fe«St!i-»4 ■ s™. Sw.'aaraap “* *&“? 


f : i fi 

l u" • ; !lj 

>: , :i;s •.[ 

{flji.-f :!■ • 

,-l fi-j' Ji 


-our craving, apparently inTauabie; they"' achieve/ ‘SSJfflv "Sf^ZKi -P, “ n - ' 

then ° Is* that^ur nSi.- • ,fcat,on ’ t !,e theafre lfself aeriouslv/treadng A . U P Uke £ ,eu d» George Mead is a 

ss*4u ta js; E^cSr .fr"opi 8 tr f i 1 ?3 c sicw% on ^^ 

s£;£ai/i;»,rw 

Goffman is thero at our elbow J? 1 ™?* view— less dian 700 words oi aocS\ arL^iu a * J a V re ' tex t 
nudging, pointing out to us that i nnn”S l «^i upP e rte<i by , moro thfl n entortaln Sfli ’ the . d ™ nlf i i s wo 
the ordinary human being” la a ,>°bO words of notes— they launch re reliearsnT.l ,-^! i° Ur beads being 
character part in n drama of a a , 8U t SEnhl0<l reinterpretation of i, r S SlI ” . rc v. isI ?ns, and romem- 

highly predictable kind. 

Admiration, affecdou. desire 
amusement, inspiration, dislike 


r’”“” *^«»ua ur notes— iney jauncli ™i . ‘ I,u «us oeir 

Fnm* cifni?i n ,10d reintor pratatIon of brmSSJ^h'f revisions, and romer 

B«ny preaictaoie Kind- IO „ ^ 11Bkes P oat 'enii texts. 01 actual performances, w winspire; " Tiio sodnl contract l,uw 1 noeus pressure bki^: 

Admiration, affecriou desire tl™, been b , r °uplit up to 81 ■ Pjay’s scenario Is a spcioty itsclf— rests liltimntoiy on weaker points: it Is 

nusoment, Inspiration, disfike’ ® p F£ a cl i Shakespeare’s plays in a t0 act ?°. n but not a surrogate t 0 tacIt “Breemeut of Individuals P 10 ! 18 cynicism was appl«jj 
ige, fear: to those of us who arn "/« Ca ^ ,on ‘ , the Proiiounce- . gr ifr-Hraqulring, as It always » suspend disbelief in tfio iu- b^y of Ms own thought. «* 

cldloglcaily naive, such Rmlnn. VI®"H S^.? 10 fossor Lyman and Pro* 1^2* d,e u ?tors ‘ Inter nret’ rim uuthenucity of ono anotlier's hmelc actors and the vto 


rehearsed, and perfected before, 

anH"?’ after 0 11 ve Perform- 
ance , Goffman moves the theatre 

°JP cr . fo f innnc ‘-’ s 1 “ out of the ‘bend * 
and into public places The 
authors perceive in Goffman the 
assumption that “a brooding and 
suspicious sense of in authenticity is 
the basic condition of performative 
human existence”. Trust he envi- 
sages as a sentiment Induced in us 
by the competence with which we 
keep our masks in place. Wo nono 
“ a J® 8 ® watch each other's perform- 
ances, waiting for the apparent' 
spontaneity of our "face work’’ to 
go owi-y, and treating any such lapse 

us u in tad'hih 1,,!rSOn OI ’ I ’ osUo 

3 .Sr AAsttija 

5 nab fo us to, see how totally 
theatrical normal human behaviour 
^Jfot such a degree of distn.st 
s too destructive to Ifvo with, day 
by day, so wo uro forced in pructice 
Fho social contract— 


be in danger of losing its? a 
the abstract nouns. For ike? 
sfnu of disbelief that Ljtmi 
Scott spenk of may well W£c 
to the seusQ of falseness— old: 
tion — that radical cridt* i; 
society rail against; and lie 
this, the sociologists of ta c 
tistic perspective ” have Mat 
Lyman and Scott go 
about politics, about wn* 1 , 
about the idea of an ue 


M*#wub fcllV IUVU «** ” 

especially an erotic adman 1 
what thoy soy remdm e 
sometimes perspiendow k 
ntately elusive. Granidffi 
lungiihfio of theatrical Pf^T - 
bus mileage in it— cnoup*? 


.... ill w 

peril a ns. io become our b® 
icctiuil fad — what should »* 
for next ? More airy W 
actors mid adventures » **; 
to toll us what wo 
know: wlmt acting 
lug) Is actually line. k**v 

«i. nh *!■«. iff j ;..ii.u<t tuna 4 


nonents of our Intentional fabric. Md Antony' n a / a "l a , anaaedln Mend's theatre 

But really,. Goffman tells ua thev 2!,,,,^ ieopatra are more or less j tho pre-text of tile actimi 

tre no iuore than fleariug shadows ehnnh«£° 9 8U kf of j ence - begin J*®* Performed in the external 
thrown, across our minth by the w Ul i ty , ^ tb fo® se n- lfl ality of everyday life.” And of 

contortions. \va are , makine on nf if Macbeth is a revelation f Qurse i like a playwright the artnr 
*tage. Emotions, mot!re^ E the S o SL «r and , a ,enarion from » n everyday life can monitor^ ^ the 

ephemeral. , The real action 0 riJm 8 ), f l j ? * 5 an l^nmina- Performances that he rives of hlf 

the bright light that throws S,i pol L tical , disorder and sode- °™ dramas, and redse hL mLvli 
shadows— all this lies "up front^ S!»-H«™ oa f a6te 3' Iant u 7° n the intro- scenarios— his rehearsals * rnSKi 
where there is always an wSSnti d . u «fo« oE *"°f®rn politics.” and . 

Now nudging of this sort run f ocIal actloa is ShJK" JhSse ISrte 8 J? dlc<d ,«JmIoo S 

illumine ting, blit it is irritating ba ® ic „ ar 8ument in Troilus S^the^inri' 6 wn - Q make 8ei,se 

ggfcM-aa ssgissm 


to suspend disbelief in tho in- 
“ ,,otl,er ' s h “ ,e 

I cannot help suspecting that 
Lyman and Scott have trussed them- 
selves up here iti more negatives 
than they know hoW to copia with. 
(On page 109, they cannot mean the 
nispenslon of disbelief in fnai'then- 
, ticity. They must mean the si :peu- 
si<m either of belief in inac hen- 
ucity, or of dtsbehef in authenticity. 
They cannot have both, and shame 
on the Oxford University Press for 
lett 3V? sucb on ombarrassing 
muddle stand.) Perhaps It if 
Shallbw to quibble, , but this error 
may well be symptomatic of slippery 
categories being used in too quick 
and facile a way. It is a pity that 
so interesting a redefinition should 


nil actors and tho worlf* 1 * 
wo need to know why «** i i * ( 
are magnetlcnlly drawn ■ “j: 
acting, while others wa 
it. And « all our utta«f; 
theatrical, what do m*9h 
our belief— our 

some of our utterances 

honest, more gratifying!? a* 
than others? 

If this particular P**$J h 
domic theatre is to ba j® 
In other words, its P rot ?*\5i 
soon hnvo to support “.Sj 
dencc drawn frpm the nin^* 
tory of performs wry .“*51 
Tliev will fllsn have M ®v«l 


wears on the daliwc 
own thinking fn. jW* Jf L 
just persuasive, but accut* 


:4i " ; ' jl : i H (■• i 


torh Ct}ina, B 


3B| 


ISSii hfrflAS wr, ‘ 8 0n account of how hta,, 
voyage had soua wrong, to hllack hid real - 
ana imagined enemies at homb, and to make » 
arrangements for the disposal of his 1 
property. . ■ . 

H!inJ!?h.? b,0 5!2?.? h •"■nuaortpt of Thomas 
£s^”2f b ' fo addition to a tranaoripilon. iha 
editor desoribea Its hlatoiY, Cavendish’s i|fo 


LSI a iranBoripuon, ine 

editor desoribea Its history, Cavendlah’s life 

SttiSES?*! 9 *# fl,ve ? an exposition of the 
compIfoBled aftermath and ifilflatlon of 


In Ina lzth cantury BC. lhls rema^ahio 

■&SSSS^^=^ 

iii? J«L»ii??k 8aodnd ''^ltin l w of whaf will : 
ultimately become. a seven -volume edltfhn ■ ■ 

^“^passirtfl aJl ergMesnTffl of me * 
poem. '[The translation is bssiwi nn> ih« ■■■ 
definitive Pbqna editloh'Ot-1933-IS ?n ^ 8 ' 
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Your people, my people 


By Jack White 

imCHAKL 1IOULEY (Editor) : 
lluyuiid Tolerance 
The Cludleiige of Mixed Marriage 
193pp. Geoffrey Ch apman. £3. 50. 

The classic case of mixed marriage 
in Ireland is recalled in the most 
famous of all Orange ballads. Bob 
Williamson, n weaver by trade, 
strayed so far from his Protestant 
allegiance as io ’’ niarry a Pupish 
called Bridget McGinn ’. Bob s 
community reacted at once in 
defence of its cultural and reli- 
ginus purity: 

The boys of I lie town made some 
comment upon it 

And I !nl> had to fly to the province 
of Connaught. 

He took with lilm his wife, and his 
chllder to boot, 

And along with them all went the 
old Orange Flute. 


luol.s “ Ix-ynml fold .nice 
change of practice in unu 


mini, pi Cii-ely f«n I lie initpOM 1 of 
cxprev-ini*. in pnliiiL.il k-rm-. :i icli- 


dci’li and iigoni/ing t»ir.i>in. If, to ginns division ilial was suen as i liu 


the layman, it .seems nl first .sight underlying reality nf Iriuh hocieiy. 
to lie un cxport-s' reporL on the Whcihcr tli.u percent inn tvns true 
tneiMogical :.lejdadder, it is wiirili or false, the political expression of 
reimilg moio deeply in diicern the it h.is forma lived the di stin d ion tu 
basic cnncc-ni for the liu man per- the extern ili.nl the clergymen who 
sen which underlie', the fniinali/cd now peer nvei lIiu rnnipari* have 
ecumenical (lialuguc. nn tnadiineiy in demolish llicin. 

llie hook is n record of the Inter- The mixed nmn iage is a sore 
national Consnltaiion on Mixed point especially vviili Soutliei u 
Marriage winch was held in Dublin Dish Protest unis, since it now 
in September 1974, under rlie anv appeurs to lie u niajni factor in 
pice*- of the Irish School of Ecu- their continuing decline, at a time 
inenics. The papers dc-livcicd to when die n vend I poptdatinn nf the 
the meeting fwitli some Holes and Rejmblic is nudging upwards. (Tlie 
one addition) have been brought only solid research nil thu figures, 
together by Fr Hurley, the encr- Sf > far as I know, dates hack to u 
golic Jesuit who is director of the Paper by Brenda n Walsh, published 
school. It was not a mere coinci- in 197(1 mul In tied mi the census of 
deuce that such a consultation took 4951. It would hu interesting to sec 
place in Dublin. It is not, 1 hope, bis research updated.) The ennui- 
too chauvinistic of an Irish reader butors m the Dublin Consultation 


to interpret the contributions were of course 
chiefly in tho context of their bear- sensitivity. 

Ing on Irish experience. Tf on 


aware of 


chllder to Door, It is an illteresHllg index t<> 

And along with them all went tne In ter church marriage is a subject modern Christian thinking that their 

old Orange riuie. D f thought and concern to church- analysis tends towards a positive 
The flute ns it turns out, was the men everywhere, but it is only in solution: a solution, that is, which 
unlv reli aide member of Utc parly ; Ireland that it seems to be Intor- will recognize the mixed marriage as 
while Bob “turned 1'nplsli him- woven with a current political potentially an enriching experience 
enif nnd forsook the old cause , situation. Exposition nf the policies for both partners. “ We must affirm 


be found ”. , Iriah blorarcby. But each of - 

.... , _, nff tQ i Q 0 f loyalty is , thefie policies was formulated with- Jot 
r l J 1 ?. -i2 ,r ,. JiJi? ballad rtah In a society very different from Ire- n ‘ h 

? f if L m?r i l < i.rv C Y,7ir It embodies a Ia,,d in history and in social struc- ,be 

JS boundaries ture - Even In tlie baldest of facts- «S 

JSSL" 1 "IritSioe ind^ ^ Roman relative numerical strength of 
bat *S were (Sth the churches— Ireland appears to 

in Irelat^ were (wun stand a]one> When we ™ pBak oE In 

modulations one V ) Ireland, we are speaking of an ™a 

soe el lsland caryed lnto ^ s political real 

social preuura vdtbiti ^rai^nmes. unIt one un - t roughly t^thirds chu 

They express >• political ProtestHlu and other unit more t0 £ 

divisions when the than 95 per cent Catholic: both enc 

Cell “““4 ““ d “ * to* 

when the community rallies round 

Its religious banners. But the rubble • • 

that underlies these ancient rani- | lfQriQp Afl (TltlC 
parts is a cultural rubble, scraped V/I dilfiv U1 liilllu 
together from the kitchen-midden of _ ^ ^ 

generations of communities with ----- - - ,„^ n1 

differences of customs, observances, ’ 

loyalties, pieties. The tentative D v T p TWlrpff 

progress of the Clergy in . their Uy J. C. iSGCKcil form 


For an increasing number of 
mixed marriage couples today, 
thelr situation, as in faith they 

S Brlcnce and try to livo It, bears 
9, If any, relationship to what 
the churches are talking about. 
In the lives of these couples a new 
nality Is being bom; the new 
reality which tiho term “inter- 
church marriage” Is attempting 
to express. These couples experi- 
ence themselves as belonging to 
both the churches which arc repre- 


BIK RBWMWH J l "ill J 

when the community rallies round 
its religious banners. But the rubble 
that underlies these ancient rani- 
parts is a cultural rubble, scraped 
together from the kitchen-midden of 
generations of communities with 
differences of customs, observances, 


progress ot tne Clergy in rneir , ■ — 

ecumenical consultations might be _ — — 

seen as a process of venturing, step „ “ 

by step, up ladders planted at PETLR GIBBON . 
opposite sides of their respective The Origins of Ulster Unionism 
dykes, in the hope of gazing across The Formation of Popular Pet 
tne top Into one another’s territory, tint Politics and Ideology in N 


tne top Into one another’s territory, rant Politics and Itieol 
Bob and Bridget came from Dun- teenth-Century Ireland 
gannon in County Tyrone ; and Dun- 163pp. Manchester 


social structure of tlie various 
groups that eventually coalesced to 
form the Unionist Party. He sees 
the party as the instrument by 
which the Belfast bourgeoisie 
finally achieved leadership of the 
Protestant population, not only of 
the urban proletariat but of the 


gammon Is in that part of Ireland Press. £6. ' He traces the origins of the 

which lies within the boundary of ~ . I TT proce ss by which this leadership 

the Ulster Plantation. They uved , „ Jv-, achieved to a oeriod before 

therefore in a community marked In every academic ducipline one JjJ“ ^“ggnSe 0 f Home Rule as a 
by a special tendency to see reli- comes across, from time to time, a i ss *_ . and implies, at the 

gious distinctions in terms of black book that one must welcome a9 . . jf W0ll ] d have W to tlie 

wid white, right and wrong. Richard making a fresh «d l^mriatfng 2Sf e 7HrR(deh.d 
Hanson, who during his brief tenure approach to its subject, but mat become in the eyes of the 

g Bijhop Of Closer h.d hi. seat one mutt j? pStS? popitartS;, *Sf tame" 

in this very county, saw all its inadequate handling of the eyl- « t threat to its wav of life, 
denominations in Ulster as “ captive dence. Peter Gibbon's Tfts i Origins da h j f . jjakionalism ”, he 
churcl.ea ’’ : of UUti r PM^ta hUs totems ta hS pannlZa™ ’pa.e- 

All Christian bodies there, Catho- ®f5 e f?2Sl« H « 8«»ph, ,r was the occasion, not die 

lie and Protestant alike, have loug oId hufiM-m cause, of the manifestation of this 

ego sold rfusir Indenendence and ? nd comparisons that have hltlierro nM ' » 


Trt .>!*■ LUG UJ> won u&yiuLU»sub I/UL . wy 

rural population ad "Well— landlords, 
y in nine- twiaiuJanuers and labourers, pro- 
. .. feeslonal classed and- shopkeepers, 

University throughout the whole province. 

He traces the origins of the 

~ process by which this leadership 
ini Inn nns was achieved to a period before 


f o sold their Independence and an » compansons tn« ™ process.” 
elr Integrity to political ideolo- been neglected and reaching com wi,n»Ti«r nn' 
m, in return for the massive elusions that must be ^ a8 ^ de |[ ad conc lusloa the 
support of (hair naonle . . . The seriously, even if they cannot im- conclusion, ina 
3S°Wr.X?& to mediately be accepted .. they Dr Gibbon , 


■=» ** ^T n a a -Lst 

nt' purpose is. toeluddateft. ff ™““"d" SL£S 

£S hsss/s^z 3^ 


Wliether or not one accepts this 
conclusion, the argument by which 
Dr Gibbon reaches it contains 
much of value. He discusses the 
effects of industrialization on the 


fong ago bargained away freedom . view, historians have hitherto 
or thought and independence of ignored or misrepresented. Having 

1 ■ ■ . J ■ * ’L^l.CL." frltdk AnAlinm 


a -tadta, tad. ta KlgSS 

» aurra sirs s.sm « gu s 

fo change. . Michael Hurley’s book more detail the economic and 


population. He assesses the chang- 
mg role of tile Orange Order. He 
examines, . considerable detail, 
the social significance of the riot* 
that so frequently occurred in Bel* 


H-iucd iii ilieir pvr^ms, utid they 
wivli ilieir cliilclruii like ilicui iOlvc’S 
to belong to bn ill these churcliei. 
Inileed, the ic-nn “ interchurcli inar- 
riiige” is itself upon io objection, if 
it implies in any way that the mar- 
rl.iRu is more a mo tier of concern 
n~> the chi uc 1 1 us than to the couple 
them'. elves. It is they who take on 
the- ru.'i-pu risibility to love unU to 
cliorisli ; it is ihuv who must develop 
(lie kind of fidelity which wifi 
enable them ro give suppurt to one 
number and a stable background to 
their children. If rlie churches can- 
not evolve a practice which will nur- 
ture and draw on the faith of both, 
in the true spirit of a marriage part- 
nership, then the young people of 
today are le'.s likely io obey than 
to turn thelr hack on iht- chu relies 
altogether. 

Fr llui ley has included, as a 
tailpiece, the inspiring address of 
Garrot Fitzgerald. Foreign Minister 
of the Republic, himself the son of 
a Presbyterian mother and a Catho- 
lic father, and a fine witness to the 
virtues of this kind of cultural 
cross-breeding. It is a pity that — 
no doubt for good editor ml reasons 
—lie could not incorporate more of 
the testimony of tho married 
couples to whom he refers in 
his introduction] as well as the 
trenchant address of a -Jesuit 
speaker. Declan Deane: 

If it is trim that urgent and criil 
cal circumstances require urgent 
and critical remedies, then it is 
not good enough for our church 
leaders to act as though they 
believed time ro bo the greatest 
healer. Were the Swiss bishops’ 
directive on mixed marriages to 
be issued tomorrow morning in 
the name of the Irish hierarchy, 
one can say without exaggeration 
that a giant stride would have 
been taken on the path to peace 
in Ireland. 


economic development of Ulster to 
the character of the seventeenth- 
century plantation, what he has tc 
say about the plantation is con 
fused, misleading and unsupported 
by reference to any authority ; not 
a single work on the subject 'is 
dt4d in the bibliography. Again, lie 
- lays great stress on the Ulster 
“Revival” of 1859 and sees it as 
leading to the victory of “conser- 
vative" over "liberal” forces in 
the Presbyterian Church. Had he 
been more familiar with die his- 
tory of Irish Presbyterianism lie 
would have realized that that vie* 
tory had . already bean wart, a 
generation earlier. And possibly his 
interpretation of -the background 
and character of the ” Revival ” 
itself -would Hava been modified if 
he had known that a similar 
“ Revival ”, producing comparable 
effects of hysteria In the partici- 
pants, had taken its rise in the 
same area as that of 1859 in the 
very different circumstances of 
1625. 

Even within his own. special field 
Dr Gibbon's .work is sometimes 
marred by narrowness of range. In 
his treatment of the 18B5 election, 
for example, he concentrates atten- 
tion mainly on co Fermanagh. But 
if he had extended his investiga- 
tions to eastern Ulster he would 
have found that what happened In 
Fermanagh was by po means typi- 
cal. The conclusions that he draws, 
or appears to draw, from whnt was 
In effect a special case are likely 
* n •’ u — *’’ 1 ; -render a .misleading 



'Bafcnced* well researched ahd very 
1 * ; readable 9 John Kenyon, Observer 


or maintain thelr control impassion of the ' ganoril : «1 tug- 


over constituencies. At eyOTv.eta^S 
ha has - ■ something JnterewtuMii W>>. 
say. It is, in fact, impossible to 
read hU book without being 
obliged to think again about the 
accepted interpretations • of the 
Unionist movement In the , pule; 
teenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. , 

Yet, in the . end, one. is left with 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. Dr Gib- 
bon is stimulating rather than coit 
vindng. One has " an uneasy impres- 
sion that he opprodched his subject 
'with a prior convicti.on of tlie ldnd. 
of pattern' that ought to emerge 
and thfct ha has been ttnipted to 
give undue weight; ito evidence -that 
supported this conviction. But, 
.even. if tills impression is flalie, the 
-fact remains that he has based his 
study upon - a somewhat narrow 
range of sources and that* his' use 
faf . secondary authorities is some* 
times uncritical. It must be .said 


WeeAhwrses-- of this sort suggest 
that Dr Gibbon has attempted to 
da too much, In too short a space 
and on too narrow a basis of evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, this is a book 
mat students of Iriah history 
cannot afford' to ignore. If it does 
not, by Itself, add a new dimension 
to our understanding of Ulster 
Unionism, it does, at least; show tiiar 
there is & new dimension waiting 
to be more' fully explored- ' : 

Economic, Sovereignty und keglonol 
Polfcvs A symposium on.' regional 
problems .in , Britain find Ireland 
(281pp; Gill and Macmillan, £8.50). 
Is a collection of papers concerned 
with~a8 th8" editor, .John Vaitey, 
puts it— "the political economy of, 
regionalism”. The papers, were 


also that bis knowledge of Irish 
history, even In: dtrectiy relevant 
areas, is not always adequate. 
Though' lie. traces jthe distinctive 


presented at Durham in .September 
1073 at a conference organized ; by 
the Britlsn-Irish Association- 1 An 
important -part of the book (almost 
half the text)' discusses the prob- 
lems and benefits of independence 
with special reference to the 
Republic Of. TrelflOrC 5 ; , ,, 
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ITBpp illustrated 
233967273 £4.50 

EDNA MAN LEY 

The Private Years 
1900-1938 
Wayne Brown 
272 pp 8pp illus 
233967311 £3.95 

CODE NAME 
RICHARD 

Richard Berdfn 

352 pp 

233 9666J.7 £4.95 ... 

THE SPELL OF 
THE SHELL 

Martha Keeling Hdgson 
176pp 11 line drawings 
233 967125 £3.95 

PICKED-UP PIECES 

John Updike 
57Bpp 

233967494 £6.95 

FROM THE DIARIES 
OF FELIX 
FRANKFURTER 

Ed. Joseph P. Lash 

388pp 

233967648 £6.95 

INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JEWISH AFFAIRS 
1966-1967 

Ed.Dr.E.Epp!er 

400pp . 

: 233 §6501 7 £10.00 

THE LANGUAGE^ii 

LIBRARY 

THE LANGUAGE OF 
MODERN POETRY 

Yeats.EIiot, Auden 
A.C.Partrldge 

"352pp 

233966420 £7.50 


'COOKERY 


KITCHEN IN THE : ; 
KASBAH 

Moroccan Cooking / 

IicnfiKOsy,. 

160 pp 

3966680 £3.25 . 

ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


From North Derry to South Down 


anil comment. Tlie society should 


MV 1 i 


By Andor Gorame 


The photographs are for the most «fa»d ■« Scc^.s^Xn’ fr 

m adequate though no _ more. «■ demiled ^ be .trenchantly anT«S 


observant of telling i<jw * • 

p,.¥s2al The dancing years 

allowed himself, on >k<, ■Jr-H t.u c .i 


MARCH 19 1976 TLS ; 315 


glimpse rif Michael Arlon, ho of 
77ic Green Hat, in tho bar of the 
Curhuii lloicl In Cannes, sitting 




sr&’Jr rafB'wffi a ^ « By victoria Giendinnmg 

Britain: it is highly appropriate cepv n for the jugei b^^U'rcfjaKou “* mmeltl j oaiI Tudor Gotkac group in V”™. (he 1 ms a special 3 . .. - 

a? isirisa iKsi 0, ?« ir 


l\ li. IL BftliTT : 
ri.oric Buildings, 


Groups 


the twenty special Homage rear 
awards. 

The recent hooks, which take the 


’iir’dinas. Areas of Architect n ml completed surveys lip to twenty- 
iir.MOrtSce In the Towns anil. V»- one, follow the estobjished pat- 
i-.rSi of Mid Down tern: m appearance they arc, apart 

?V»i 'shorn ugh. Dromoro. Dromara. 

L'a'lyiiahinch,. The Spa. Drumaness , 1 . 1 a!?? list*” but this 


VIOLET POWliLL : 

Within the Family Circle 
243pp. Heinemann. £4.9). 


his wife since ihe ilnvs of ili«-ir cn- 
IMgcnicnt. This e<|itw.inii mi 
( k-ligliicd the one riiitMiniied 1 h .it 
lie uaed it ever nflur when uiiikhiii- 
ling the score ut SI 01 I 1 . li muy cumi- 
ns a dfrappointmem in the iininiii- 
oicd to learn thnt Slush U, aflei nil, 
only a form of billiards. 

From Fakcnham the girls went ,0 
Dunsany Castle, where ihe arm. 


and Saint field 


enables them 


54.JU and 68 illustrations. Paperback, cheaply, nnd i 


1 < 1 ?■ t » > . \ 


M - 1 , ;5. . - 


tr.st Down 

r< B nd 86 illustrations. Paper- 
hack, £1.20, 

Kotblin 

2Upp and 21 Illustrations. Paper- 
back, COp. 

St Peter Port 

a and 159 ill us initio ns. Paper- 
, £L 

A. J. ROWAN and C. E. fl. DRETT : 


they are both absorbing and divert- recently 
ing in a way which is all their piepai ed visitoi may ’ 1 Im-vi e 
own. ("Inspector of Hotels Office, Job Coding hJs way about. 
Victoria Pier: Surprise! A nice Two of the new surveys s 
little octagonal stone building; from die remainder. That 


J irepared visitor may have a hard them by a bomb, 
ob finding hJs way about. St Peter Port 

Two of the new surveys stand out venture idfogetl 
from die remainder. That for the Mr Brett in col 


ancel ; no off, or buihBn» The Pakenhams-aml those that chairs were covered in the smite 

s o fm- riEw tSl 0 ' Pu &' become Pakenhams by marriage-^- cab bap-rose ch.rm as those in Rasa 
with emiul bnltalR? “?/«»■, aro generation after generaiion, Lewis's situng-room at the Cavui- 
r„ni ty j Md tow rnnimilslve chroniclers of tlieir dish Hotel, and where Lord 
JlSlJ ,£ “'1 “ ul M own lives and other people’s. The Dunsany. who tolerated in his hnu.se 

t ,*V >e 1 lv ,“. ■ Appa'enjL, pwn ‘ nic j e is j,y Lady Violet no such modem barbarism os 
limn 1 k able OThuoct u raj 32J Powell, wife of Anthony Powell, electric light, had. an enthusiasm 
?L S . L ..-. ctc f } 011 b*? never nn arch-chronicler— though for his nieces which "sometimes 


thought appropriate, is expressed the society's nrst ever use : it cosra a year ago a s-n-angei- co isj«uh, coiiqircnensivciy njustnated rallinnli in and her nroincr recalled here, nave passed into 

in uncompromising terms” — which four times as much a6 the original and this * aeeonisfcditgily fascinating happily in tame to identify uTS reward became die sixth Earl of legend. At Dunsany Violet hunted, 

may be visual, as Jr, tlie domonstra- but is much more than four times town comes vividly alive under die quality and on forestall— let «lun Lnucfnrd. file, being childless, as s ^ e did at the Villiers-Stumts' 

lion ut Dromara (Mid Down) of as long. A comparison of the two gaze or just die glance of lids alert — any need to extend the buX was succeeded by brother Frank, house Dromana in co Waterford, her 


how to make h late Georgian stone shows how much the society lias and enthusiastic eye. He 
Market House look like a suburbun 

bungalow* 1 . Bui not only does such ■ ‘V 


of buildings In category ,, Z" 


A. J. BOifM criticism seem in every case amply 

IJfcior/c Buildings in tbo justified in itself: it derives its real 

of Ihe Queens LTniveisity ot Bel- £ 0 ,. ce f ron » the deep understanding 


= I L ? '• 


l-lii- : i v'f 


if 1 $■ 

Hi'-fii li ■ 

Hi 

til: 

m k 


of (be Queens univeisiry or uci- f 0 ,. ce the deep understanding 

fiwt , . which Mr Brett ana his colleagues 

Revised by Hugh Dixon and David have of the architecture of their 

Evans country and the enjoyment they 

4&pp and 67 Illustrations. Paper- take from it. 

))acfc, £1.20. Among the new Irish lists there 

are plenty of surprises — not least 

DONALD GIAVAN : in places that ninny people will 

North Derry suppose that they know, well 

rx a 01 Ti u ..«r ulr«idy. There are In die first in- 

64p» and 91 Illustrations. Paper- gta|1C0 ^ outstandingly fine towns 

pack, ti.w. (In the eighteenth century no 

„„„„„ „ . country built better small towns 

PETER RANKIN . than Ireland) — Limavady, Castle- 

The Mourne Area of South Down we 11a n, above all Hillsborough, 

86pp and 100 Illustrations. Paper- whose merits "can hold tlieir own 

back £1 40. - - • even in b European context”. A 

’ ‘ ’ ... ... few houses are of national import- 

Bolfast: Ulster Architectural Her- ance— Killyleagh Castle; Drcnagl, ; 
itage Society. and Seaforde House which, 

- ~ J whoever designed it. is strongly in- 

debted to Samuel Wyatt; to which 
In a rare moment of self-exposure niay be added the demesne of the 
the altogether admirable Ulster now vanished Tollyniore Pork-and 
Architectural Heritage Society Monndto. for the sake of Richard 
admits in a recent leaflet that its West’s plasterwork, Is a little more, 
great work ol exploring end There 1 $ a different kind of delight 


sft'i; 


was succecaca uy u r‘ . ’ 

the presont Lord Longford.) 

Lady Violet has already written 
about her childhood ana conunjj- 
K in Five Out of Six (I960), ground 
that had already been covered by 
hor sisicr I.ady Mary Fnhenlinni 
from her own point «.f vIl-w In 


next port of call. Either she was a 
diarist, or she has total recall, for 
nearly every ride, every meet, every 
trnin-journey of this Irish tour is 
exhaustively recorded. Not all of il 
is interesting. One gets the impres- 
sion of a map of the British Isles 


m 

’Aft 


PETER RANKIN : 

The Mourne Area of South Down 
86pp and 100 Illustrations. Paper- 
back, £1.40. 

Belfast: Ulster Architectural Her- 
itage Society. 
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recording tlie province’s buildings i n numerous vernacular buildings 
is corned on under some dif flcul- sometimes of real splendour, as the 
ties:’ “the troubles which have enormous and .enormously impres- 
i/.bes^fc Ulster have made- this On sive flour-mill ac Bally dugan, ngw 


exceptioivolly aidubua, and. -«omo- 
timea a melancholy, task ”. Yet In 
the past eighteen months or so, its 
dedicated members seem to have 
been more active than ever, and 
the sociaty has produced over half a 
dozen new books, cadi one a rival 


m-i if.) 

Ay ) !•!!• 

mi 


s, gnd <«buto- .in pictweaque but not, ,oue hqpea, 
task ”. Ypt in. iTreirlpVable decay. f or as ’the 


»*» v*. * ■* nui« u&vuji wi 00 ilia 

remarkable golf clubliouse at Ard- 
glnss which Incorporates a row of 
fifteenth-century fortified ware- 
houses. At Clough in East Down, 
an important chestnut tree Is given 


... .iW . — 



Brwfiht Ui> ami UrnuKht Out. back that is totally blank apart from the 
This new book, Within the cotinlry houses of re lu Lives. This 
covers ji.st Vmi .v year* Picture is borne out by the story 
- — tlie first four years of die 

which pn> ceil oil I.udy Violet s mar- . ~ . - 

ssf All-rounder 

Clirisliiit- Trew. luicr novelist and x A ^ V*x*^*wx 

E l.iywrlght; and tlieir sister Pansy ■■ 

as married the painter Henry rvni-.** 

Lantb. Tlieir mother, the Dowager -By T ranCIS DlUOn 

Ladv Longford, a chronic invalid ^ t 

with n passion for privacy, was exer- ^SSSSSSSSSS^^z — - — . ' 

cised as to wlmt to do with eighteen- ALAN GIBSON : 

year-old Violet, who was in the posi- . . y 

tion of “ a character in a play, * M * Q 8leo Yarn 

atrunded on nn empty stage, while 222pp. Collins. £3.9 j. 

the dramatist, in this case my ~~r: — j 

mother, was obliged to iitveut some , . ... '■ 4 

business with which I might be Alan Gibson in tha foreword to A 


By Francis Dillon 

ALAN GIBSON : 

A Mingled Yarn 


occupied ”. Lody Longford was 
strict, and Violet's wilder activities 


Mingled Yarn says lie has written a 
11 scattered sort of book about a 


dozen new books, each one a rival n . n important chestnut tree is given 
of the rest in thoroughness of f he society’s “ A “ grading, . which, 
research and In enthusiasm. The by contrast, poor Dromore, ono of 
Urcl css C. E. B. Brett, who alone lYetond’e many . miniature cathedral 

• 1 1 t .L _ ' I ,£ r-lt-i no *> /-nn c-lilatia nnlu nnon .Tirl 


Ttvo { ij ice nth- cent my doorways: left, mu ire Gothic at Place Haase, Cornwall : right, Wollaston Hall, Ji 
aniptonslure, built in the new Italiunatc style hy It alien Smyth son. Illustrations from John (I long's 
Architectural ImurprcMtlon of History f.Mtfpi’. A. unit C. Black. £8.f>V). 

A heritage and its houses 




compiled four of the new batch, w cities ” r can achieve only onco and • O 

speaks of his research on Mid thnt _ln a railway . viaduct now ■ 

Down as " necessarily sketchy nnd abandoned and part vvy-claq . .SSSSg i — significance to n« avt-hisioriun, but 

superficial w . (though he .finds an Some of the grading seems, Sven By W. J. Kidd ' shave off the curving and there 

opportunity pevortbelosS to amend in tbe limited context of Ulster, J ^ • remains, ‘ archUecturaUy speaking, 

his o\vn previous discoveries about excessively generous (is it not 1 v!!'. 1 ' '.j. , ! . . . just n lintel.. How much more struc- 

' Hillsborough Court Housejj; bjit something of a joke even to pro- nUGU DIXON : . tu rally, visually and historically 

. this is tnc modesty of Mr mett^s . duqe an architectural list for Rath- i.. exciting would have been the 

.. ..enthusiasm^ Wien .the <mcjety . lipT. matvelloua as.it is icon- An Introduction to Ulster Arcliitcc- lncl , Jlfill , wal)i nnd lr -n»ltIoiial 

began • In 1967 ;it . was . working ically ?),, and some is not visibly ■ • , Untel-plus-arcli head treatment of 

. nnHrfllu 'alml'A •' nnm. l'lin D.iflJl.i » i» ....I. Mnr ■ : . lllstnr A rrhltflrfiirnl D i. — . ^ Ll11 


9 gnificanco to nn aut-lusioriun, but 
shave off the curving and there 
remains. ‘ nrchliecturauy speaking, 
just a llmel.. How much more struc- 
turally, visually and historically 


• had to be conccaWd from hoe j hH "Ottered life”. In fact it fr a well- 
•ho realized the '* violence arid written, coherent account of a life 
. ■ &U ? * hSUST hi V io°me C of the ^ich^ve 

Sava e he^ 0 nrofoundl^ ( s^imked VO She ^ ttfSflSlcJJ ^comblnluon of Bap^ 
■ have been ^profoundly shocked. She dst lay prea dier and popular disc 

kept indelicate htoratuie in J jockey, but the two jobs were not 
special cabinet, which only made -i f’ d concil ,. re ntlv 
the hunt easier for the young, who excicised concuucntiy. 

called it “the Obscene. Bookcase”. His father was a Baptist minis- 

' (Perhaps Frank Pakenham’s later tor. and his mother a stern Metho- 

SOt teas?! with 5uch m “ ttor, SsJbs 

t0 wit * 1 Viole was solved in t here and the moors above the 

\ -'SSS °f} lW waters of Wharfedale. We ■ feel 
' cousin Joan Vilhera: "A scheme choBted when he leaves Ilkley in 
1 tor exporting us among our Irish 1930 at tlie age of seven for the 
■ j w™ 4 ? WHS P ut int0 operation." dirty streets of Leyton. 

places for people, looks at Wjj : {J r8 ^ westmenth° wile™ Edward Tn 1924 lie won an exhibition to 
«f their cuinponont parts J; ™ A 0rford - He enjoyed it. but bis 

individual buildings and -Kkonhn^Tn™ hi account of his four years there la 

the Inovimhlo piusom-day P ro jJ- introduJhiP J th? cinJf Tn sketchy, much concerned with poll- 

ruffic nnd Sg"?” 1 "* „«« riqldng .monE 


of nno nf the Pnkcnhnin bnvi who 
f *mii(i Iniirclf m C.iL'i Din von iu .iviid 
uf Cainiarilien, for a viv.il m 
l.iym-vur Castle: 11 In the nuuinvr u( 
a ' rhilil ren’s game with ilieu, v.lu-u 
an unlucky throw may semi a 
pl-iyer back (0 ihe start, he rciiirnud 
in I.rnulon and began again fimn 
ilia beginning.” 

Lady Violet had a London life 
ton. In 1931 she was in ihe cabaret 
at tho Victoria League Boll in thu 
brand-new hotel on Park Lane, lliut 
"upstart replacement” for the old 
Dorchester House, preceded by 
champagne cocktails at the Kill. 
Then there was the party in the 
house of a flower-loving aunt, who 
pinned a notice to her windowboxei 
saying " Please respect tha pan- 
sies M . There was the train-trip to 
see the Grand National: the puily, 
with gramophone playing, occupied 
a whole carriage ; Violet read Pi ou'.t 
end managed to catch between her 
teeth a sugar-lump thrown by a pro- 
voked Hamish Ersklne. There were 
parties at the Eton Manor Club in 
Hackney Wick (tlie "nudity and 
violence ” took place here) and 
there were the night-clubs— the 
Slippin’, the Bag o’Nails, Smokcy 
joe's and the Forty-Three. Here one 
night a fight took placo : Mary 
Pakenham and Elizabeth Harman 
(by now engaged to Frank) pato- 
died for the occasion Tennyson's 


West Region at a time when his 
talents were unlikely to be used to 
the full, because the end of (he old 
regional system whs being 
planned: part of that movement 
which destroyed carefully built up 
values in regional radio and substi- 
tuted . a series of petty local 
stations on the American model. 

In 1953 Mr Gibson 41 went free- 
lance", As a believing Christian he 
was now thrown to the lions of the 
BBC religious department, and In 
spite of his success In Sunday Half- 
Hold*, he has some barely Christian 
comments to make on the way that 
department was and is Tun. He had 
already hid a spell at riding tho 
discs and bad tried to wriggle out 
of any further chores of that kind, 
but he was too good a broadcaster 
to be allowed to get away and for 
ten or more years he and Derek 
Jones ran the extremely popular 
record prograihme Good Morning. 

He was and is a busy sports 
reportor, both on the air and for 
The Times and other newspapers. 
"If I did -noth big but report 

S mea”, he says, ,r I would take 
am too seriously”; so he fills in 
(though he conuot have much 


" Revenue ”, nhniit tlie One nnd the 
iforiv-lhrue, which bepins “At 
Hurt.-, in the Azures . . . Their 
version, “ The Taro In the Fnny- 
Three”, liL-Knn "With Whoris (in 
the Flour cs . 

It is 1 he time of the Depression, 
though one would hardly nnlicu il. 
Ludy Violet was not entirely frivo- 
lous. She enrolled at the 1-ondou 
School of Economics, although now 
“jlifc waters of the past have long 
since drowned my reasons fnr wish- 
ing to study at LSE". She was 
advised quite soon by her tutor that 
she was wasting the school's time 
nnd her nwu. However, as she “ had 
already became increasingly de- 
pressed by flic sordid conditions of 
the women’s cloakroom ”, she wna 
nut unduly upset. 

She first spoke to her future 
luisbuml by telephone, posing as a 
parlourmaid, issuing an invitation to 
a party. " This Inld the first flag- 
stone on the path to matrimony, 
hut at the ‘ party no more words 
were exchanged than were needed 
for the offering and accepting of a 
glass of gin and toi'iic." Later, in 
the garden at Pakenham, sho 
offered him a Worcester Pearmain, 
" in a tnnnncr somewhat reminiscent 
of the second chanter of Genesis”. 
And nt tho ton-table, they became 
engaged. 

So what does it all add up to? 
There are some good things in v thls 
bonk, some of thorn "In a manner 
somewhat reminiscent” not at all 
of the Garden of Eden but of other 
authors: scraps of hunting days in 
the Somerville mu! Ross mode, with 
well-judged glimpses of minor 
horsey choractcrs -such as the girl 
who "was considered to be making 
too much of a recent visit to 
Leicestershire”. There aro atmo- 
spheric Anglo-Irish vignettes In the 
mnunor of Elizabeth Bowen on one 
of her creakier days. There is the 

FMARCH 25" 


41 Military in front of a single 
drink ”, while at a nearby table, 
I 11 even deeper melancholy, Maurice 


Chevalier .saL in silc-nca with his 
secretary. There Is the absence 
of photographs; instead, the author 
describes photograph* — ihe untimely 
first under flash, bulb at a Hunt 
Hall, nr llic family group of Pakeu- 
hams looking " like total strangers, 
obliged by unfortunate circum- 
stances to huddle toper her ", Old 
pliotupniph.s arc nostalgic enough ; 
old photographs unseen, imagined, 
ore doubly so. 

But Within the Family Circle re- 
mains a superficial bonk. No sitli- 
Ject-matier is more trivial than any 
or her, and families, journeys and 

f ar ties arc prime material. (The 
act that some of Lady Violet’s atti- 
tudes may lie the stuff that dreams 
of revolution arc iiindc cm Is ne ii her 
here nor there.) She is best on 
her family, as most people arc. 
rrcMimahly her four dancing, hunt- 
ing years were personal life at its 
most intense; she chooses not to 
. toko tho render into her confi- 
dence. Chronicles of simply "hav- 
ing fun ", however, degenerate In 
print very easily into an impersonal 
silliness, Her accounts of the gey- 
e.st parties may provoke a de- 
tached zoological fnscimillnn verg- 
ing 011 linrcdnm — rlio feeling one 
has when leafing through very old 
numbers of rlie Tatler. 

Amhony Powell, In, say. The 
Acceptance World, rho novel in 
which he wrolc about love and Lon- 
don at this precise period, got well 
below tho shiny surface. Fiction 
elves licence: but he and Lady 
violet were equally caught up In 
the dnneo to the music of lime. 
Perhaps the point is that she in 
this phase was just one of the 
dancers — a prlmn ballerina, even- 
wliile ho spent part of his time 
watching tlie rIiow from a seat in 
the stalls. The Pakenliams have 
always been great performers. 


time left to fill) with Round 
Britain Quiz and Liberal politics. 
On all these and many other sub- 


entirely alone ; nowT/io Bull dings 
• O/’ Ire fflrid. are In' the field (thoust 
rid volume' has yet been .published) 


ically . t -W1M1| m mm*mm f- . M , 

gs consIatpiVt. Poter Rankin in par tic- 93pp. Belfast : . Ulster Architectural 
ui- .ular lias: what to sonie people will Heritage Society. L2. 

J), «Q6fn an Indefensibly high opinion ■ 


and historically of truffle nnd tho familiar “5 s ?* -. * 1 . 1 - ‘ ^ L** mo of Slosh. In ticking among tho Liberals. Ho 

tuve been the nf advert [slug and «i«ns : “i|d w .8 JJ ! ssl ° ns i Ieft 0 J ,rBt 10 J rf !{ a P r 

ind transitional nnd mess. From tho general 10 * 1 . . ^ nt «° r « e i St , went on to lecture et University 

id treatment nf particular he procoeifr m 1 toW:; ^ ^tnwaU, Slosh 1 under College, Exeter (as it then was). 




Wd at last the slow business or of some very Indifferent Victorian PATRICK BHAFFREY 
' , alriclal bating is under way. But 'churches. Too many " A”s may call The Irish Town 


2LTS “SWff- T ISJfTr J*- rS f ** survival as- arvs«KS"*B rion, aii ,’h'r. SZiS&L 

°«SS *• Architacrural Preaa. SU^STS^cSSS « 


of the Ron champ chapel would con- chapters aro devoted to tne ‘ am uy whether he folt lovo of sport. Aitnougn no wtoio 

adder the precise geometric drum tion. All this scorns straightl 0 ^^*^ •lx-sexual” dimlnneudo towards and broadcast well he camp to^RBC 


fer |! 


! :;i ' 


£6,ffl. Dopa-rtment as *' Concrete Sculp- “ public appreciation about 

■ S m Sm ' a s; turel”. Nevertheless, tlie coverage ture, end the vlsunl arts I 

.■ ■ • ,s wo t'le pictures are briefly is not a strong feature or II . . w*^»**-» « 

European Architectural Herltaae and crisply annotated. • Knowing this, and as .by ' O 

Year spawned a vast amount of mat- Fob wboln is the book intended ? admission hc j® p , ul - tl «f n ■ " = 

edfll in the form of- books and leaf- It is no* a .standard referenco ; it Purely personal E ' * 

lets and films and talks and oxhlbl- is hot a glossy picture-book, though P lt Y stronger 1 “ n fi u "pjS« s ii7*y Roberts ■ 

riona, most of which will die forgot-, for a non-glossy one it is remark- H scd wom.arao to time 

ten ; but among the publications of. able Value at its price; it is more the Propaganda. Ir is i!pt ^ -r— — 1 

permanent worth must be numbered bban just a cataloguo for the Hcrl- 2 a Y t“ at * partiCuJflf .^j » and BuzaNne M 

these two books from Ireland. tage Year 'exhibition. It is for the ! r*}her crude!y P“f 14 , 01 "r. j, Wjouraey, ‘ 

layman, and It Is for it is simply appaWnfr , 









An Introduction to Ulster Archi- SfSK* . ® nd !t ls , for 


the odds 


ai. as aiuipij npp'-- v h I ft" 1 WmrAA v A 

enough to «ay W* 1 ® ^ voUapeii 

office block in the i sass 


>pfr and should nn'rn min 1 in rn _~r liiipT .1 3SJ ■ — _ were aommatea ny m 

ra^- ll ih- anvhodv 1 “ rather lnapjwo?”* 1 ^ «. • , : • ' ■ raise money for his treatment, 

S5d' eboiuc the old part of ahfferar from 1.0 above aU for the 


iditipii 


gfbahiag cmd .of 1 tffe ' ebon* thi '■?««» ^ hVl^ tW.Ph^nlc Z ■ 1 

tyhe* Northern Ireland HeritaEQ Yaar ' ,h “ tt *^ ^ proykj^e vand, the . n monstrou# and by ip ^fKjVurontc and gravely disabling dis- 

■exhibiUoi: tucSfl Ul^r MusauS l ^ rvatioa ?f "a dwerit visSu «i*o and scale S ^ i*' % 

iBolfasf _ .where each T>agB ?yL ‘ After called- ■ 


=5 For Robert wid Suzanne Massto, 
" whose first child, Bobby, was diag- 
■ nosed ran haemophiliac, when lie 
_ was si* months old, there was snu 
Si anqther problem. As citizens of the 
. . world’s .richest ijodon, where youth 
> find, health are devated almost to 
: the status, of a, religion, their: lives 
' for their- stm’a first eighteen' years 
ii were domhtated by rite need to 
raise money for his treatment. 


jects he- writes amusingly with a . 
good eye for anecdotes, in 1963 he 
was, for a time, a voluntary patient 
in Moorbaven Psychiatric Hospital, 
and extracts from tho diary or Ills 
stay there show the same observant 
eye at work. This Is precodod by a 
fine essay on Cornwall and Cornish 
Methodism which breaks the narra- 
tive, and the book ends' on .another 
essay " Beaulah ”, or" I am glad I 
was brought up as a Dlssentor ”, 


outdated, compared with 3 por cent | 
wastage in Swoden and 2 per. cent ! 
in Britain. Conditions' of supplying 
blood vary from ono state or city to 
the next, so that whether, an indivi- 
dual user receives, it free or has to. 1 
nay, either in cash or by inducing a 


‘ So Late into the Night ’ 

Volume 5, 1816-1817, of 
Byron’s Letters and Journals 
Edited by LESLIE A. MARCHAND 

'No' one n eed r doubt that the Letters, perhaps even more tha/i 

em sr«ss? n A B v£r,.’" dAa ,nd e,,u r 

Volume 5 cavers the dram* oMils -separation from Ahnnhelln. his 
f i T, ^„ d . epart,, . ,,a f* 10 * 0 Hhglaiur and his travels through Belgium, 
the Rhine and Switzerland to Venice. Frontispioce£SS5 

Ou a Shoestring to Coorg 

An Experience of South India 
DERVLA MURPHY 


„ _ — . guent blood , transfusions entailed^ 

. whether .‘it ja 1 biography pr' In the United States • th we is .no- 
^fy.u'oaraphy,- Js, inevitably, due pf state-supported health insurance for 
for Survival In several fields, tlie generality of the population-— 
comes ; diet of the sufferer to pne speakp rfot of a health service 
vonquer despalt and ihdure- to tho ■ — and private insurance companies 
wiethor die • ehd is oeadi or will accept individuals . sunoring 1 
recovery, with an undamaged per- , from . chronic ailments, only as part' 
When the victim is a cnild of group policies issued to organize- 
roore 'is a parallel struggle by the nons wltlt a large quota of low-risk 
parents fo praserva a normal family ' members, . 1 


A 


• I 


M i 1 

i' 

I 1:1 


. -The authodtative. 'r ef erence guide to tlia most t imtfipr tgi) t 
contemporary novelists and .short-story writers in the 
'" » Ehgll^.I«nguage !' 1 ' : 

. Each Oiltry contains a! bio^aphy, coTnpjote Mbliography, k . 
f signed critical epsgy and nn pbttOnal comihent by the entrant. 
This new edition has beei^ tully reyjsed. and expanded' to 
include some 6D0 gpt^drsy , ■ r. 1 ' )■„ 


1 HBitast wnere each - naae .was' l an, it as caned' v r:, i: Yr*r¥** *“ cv 

enlarged and presented as’ a display and claims ito bo JP - say *i5. Qt rinnes^ ^ C c 0 

■paneU This presumably explains the, , m ? *•%* is hoped that the iS pusli^ 

format -of the 1 book, which Jtas on 1 Architectural Heritiage ,®dd little to its , jaciroy wSann , j ®?.4P®« a rid < 

each naee ■ a ^hotoarnnh : Society will produce further ouHl- the Y completely ® centr*- Jl lSL d ’ ^’^hor the ehd 

pakled^by a briefs HMCrind^n'Sa-' ■ , Seating vrith building In character or ,g n uft( 


Jwg I 

. rthao 
tbrjc?. 1 


rather than need. j 

If this aspect of a book which 
records a human triumph— Bobby 
Massie .entered Princeton a; a .coh*' 
fident, generous and notably mature' 
elgh,rflen-year-pld~ and , scotches the 
populair myths concerning haemo 


setded down in an ancestral home to learn about the customs and 
ceremonies of these handsome, hospitable people, 'maps £4.95 


Success in Commerce 

DEREK LOBLEY- 

The latest Success Studyboohs title, from the author of tho best- 
selling Success in Economics. It presents vital, basic buslucss-study 
material clearly lor business ' students and ‘professional people 
need Ing ^ refresher course, and covers examination syllabusos 
for O level, ONC (1st year), CSE mid professional examinations 
wiui co rgmerfc .papers, - .. -- ■ 

photographs ^na lha iuiqtrtoforis yv V V 

’fferearid'Human 

An Anthology of Contemporary Verse, 

: Compiled by E- : S; FIN^ ' 


'a parallel sfruggle by the . _ . 

.t° preserve a normal family members, .'• ■ 

near-intolerable strains. ••'- The self-employed, therefore, fire 
nn 5F . Sufferer 'is child or without protection, Blfaod may be a 
^ 1 s i -of tori, in an.ago comtabdfty marketed for the profit 

rmi i ■ s | r ‘® hC6 oL medicine, which of dommordril blood ' brinks , and - 


a large quota of jow-rlsk 


plulla is the one which remains tha 
most memorable, it is because of 
the responsible but remorseless 
fashion in which Robert .Massie, like 
his . w|fo a writer end Journalist,. 


it short Introduction.' to tlieir poems, 
line Illustrations paporlack £2 


m i 

g|! f!j, 


; . 1650 .pp- mo j ; 

St. James Press 3 Percy; Street Loailon W1P 9FA 


Ipounfr, ■his.- 1 case against (hose, 
raaiwqslblo for such a state of. 
kffairs. It inoludos a picture of the 
■president 'foj 1973., when, echqiria 
the anthem of tho American Medical 
Association, he said : "We want the 
doctor to work: for the patitmt not- 


Poets of our Time r | . 

' Compiled by F. E. S, 3FINN ; ; , : ; : i : ; 

1 • The first paperbatik eHlt4ariof tliis inimonsely ' !- 
•popular anthology. Hie poots'aro John Bedenian. 


mamduai, threaten " to deprirso- cent ...df ■ the , , atnoun t Collected is 
whim ;OTf'Jjerj ,; : - wasted by being. allowed, to become; 

A* '• y W .!./• jil-' y ' 


doctors employed and paid by. the 
•government had jurit. given him, 
free, his apnual medical check-up. 


Tetf Hughes, Janies Kirkun, Laurie Lee, 
.Nitftolson, Alan Ross, and, R. S. Thomas. 

■ paperback £175 . , 
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Through a gloss darkly 


lilt ■ 

fliy 

! • >: - ■ 

]■ if i;j ■ 
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By D. A. N. Jones 

IIAM MUKASA : 

Sir Apolo Kagwa Discovers Brituin 
}■; j;Lud by Tan. in lo Liyong 
160pp. Hcinemami Lilucuiiona 
paperlwcfc. £1.25. 


- ss,x.xsf,^..s 

l lie I»o rli anie Jit ilwrif did not like luiu. . _ 

tiieru being drunken men ill our j t | ou hs ni if Heniemanii njDile a 
— ; c , mnriy; und told us bow they serious mistake in Hiving Hi tan lo 
themselves imprisoned drunkards i.iyong Lhi; hook to edit. 

for two or ihrco tluys. . ■ According to the publication 

1 also asked Sir A nolo about the .. . £ £ H 1975 abbreviation of 








that chiefs were fined seventy 
rupees and peasants six rupees. 


lislicd l*y Hutchinson in 1 1901. 
There are indications that this was 


" n hI _ ,^ K . I'aban lo Yionft has a must interesting book- So far as 

This curious little bool; describes a based his climwerdieu ding about we can A noln ‘ Rag wa° w^fhe 
i III to- London 11 . 1 H o.h t r i.orls of C i„„ ow Ci.y Aunc.llors ond In t ' iki Vo S " prime 

mayor 1 S .« 

for P the- coronation ot £ d ward VII eiIt i „f the chapter, -&* a R K J| J* JJ {^faka “After ti c civil war of 
in 1902. There w Mich an air of f at uoiis footnote: /’l hey [Glasaow Kanaka, ah theebief- 

un re liability about the product that judges 1 asked him [Sir Apolo], J*® 7 .[ ® a0 ( ‘ m ukw e ti da . , . When 
SS; tn puss on MJ of the |„„o druokords in your £«!»£. chttaim. 

Information it offers; The edltou parliament? mid he said, A b Muslims in 1889, 

Taban lo Liyong. writes m Ins drunken -‘imho AwS Kagwa became the Kntlkiro, 

foreword: Parliament.’ No cnnin sent 1 llut h e AP° ia , this post ti „ he was 

t-timp rails in Africa inasfiuen.de j»M f 1 ™ «« jj, "’jjjj 1 l ymriiibcr fumed, in ns ire in I92h uficr 37 
as (Juris, they net in a stylised l . ll f j , re<l j. wirh such years m office.’ Mr Apolo s kiiiK, 

maimer nnd wuni w kak L/ ,... onr'l'eels ;i iouiI disiiuat or Kalmka. uffered opposition u 

than life. Y«ni can only see ihem Christian and Muslim encroacli- 

fiir i he ordinary humans they nre toi die whole ptmluci. incuts, as well as the British im- 

wlitii you see them in .their nac- According to the blurb, Taban lo pcr i a I designs he was “ chased 

iical linbiiHi. ... In td in burgh, _ . is t j,e author of numerous DU t ... caught and deported to 
the Mayor uskud Mr Apolo what . v. j n Hcinemann's African the Seychelles "j this king s infant 
lie did with drunken councillors, vurlters scries, and is now chairman so n “ was declared Kabaka by tne 
Tn Sir Apolo, the iden or a , . i:, cl . atm - e department in the British in place of his father and a 

drunken councillor was prep ns- ers j tv e f pupua, New Guinea, regency of three leading chiefs wns 

termis. He said: We simply ... notes nn( | foreword to Sir created with Apolo Kagwa at its 

don't have drunkards in nur . Kagioti Discovers Britain head as Katiklro. He was the major 

council. ..." create the impression that he signatory to the Uganda Agreement 

Ono looks for the relevant section, wishes to give school mas terly 0 f 1900.’ 











Ono looks tor tne rcievimt Uisnes iu Vi*" 

Cliapter9 is entitled '‘Glasgow u dvice to young people in Ugni clo If tllis is an accurate account, it ^ " *' 7 “ j 

aa srawwjj ^ 

■r.M >'*vf l>“" true in ; M. But ^'‘"8 Mukasa' L^on In 190J, «..d welcomed by . _ , 




’Ti n** ■^ 1 ' V 


bis companion, Sir Apolo Kagwa are the sort cha 
and. " five of the judges of Glas- cra ts to rebellion : 

u rm neb oil S I «• 


liis political opinions remarks that he has omittea tne t j ie period when plwio^ 

that provoke demo- fornrard whwh Sir Johnston - ------- ' hroiiRlit the artist rclauve iaci 


how”.- Tliese five men asked Sir 
Apolo many questions, such as: 
“Are there many drunkards in 
your land?” Later, reports Muk- 
asa. these judges asked; “ Do you 
have drunkards in your Parlin- 
ment ? ,l Sir Apolo replied: A 

drunken man cannot come into our 
Parliament.” Mukasa goes on: 
.“They were very pleased at near- 


at. to rebellion 3 : p ' ' By WUUam Feaver 

The common man is a vegetable, including an account of how “ the — — 

In all the world there have been, German crew aboard the merchant — 


brought the artist relative imei 
from misinterpretation by flat.- 

maker; und their st^le Hat 
great extent determined ojj ■ 


IV’lnd^wmte OmtikSn 1 . who o^enlvmistreated ” c . M. KELLY : i^s femf 11 of° the^wood 1 eipj 

SS'di':™ uBSS.'KS be fhff^hkepSide feSmect" ^ *« !' «=—•*• After the Breck ^ 

that parasite, nonentity. ... Hu the original editor, an English cler- , books in pm tl ? u l lar, r BD 

needs leadership. And his intellec- syman called the Reverend Ernest style developed by CEB ^ 

Millar, who (says Taban lo Llyong) The Brock brothers lived nnd taken up Iw Norman off 


Cape costumes 


By Diana de Marly 


DAPHNE H. STRUTT- 1 

Clothing BasUloiib in South Africa 
16524900 

4Lltip. Cane Town and Rotterdan 
A. A. Balkonia, £20.50 ■ . ■. . 


Millar, WHO tsays iauan hi L.iyuu&/ *ne dluck uiumuia *V « j raacn i 

distorted Ham Mukasa’s brnk whan worked alike. 35 Madbigley Roan, Kowlan 

translating it from Lugaidn Into Cambridge, became their headquor- 01ld 

V English. v< m.-o Th»,-f> in a towerlna studio i J...,. Fni 


Lip by Norman 
d Hilder on tta i J** 
Thomas Henry (ofjwf.- 


,^C Mr Millar is accused o r hovi 

:vO removed comments unfavourable 

liimself and liis friends, and sub; 

Africans before .be nineteemh cen- TS’S*.* 

MW- feel prejudiced in Favoua of I 

.for a book o£ this price tlie British as opposed to other Eu 


translating it from Lugaifln into Cambridge, become tneir neaaquar- and by Thomas neniywi*’". 
English. 1 • ten. There, in a towering studio u am fnmo) on the other, 

„ w . n . . r | . . „ behind the house, ihey kept pro- H \\ y killed not by now 

Mr Millar is accused o liaving ] 01 ,p cd office hours for about fifty bv the determination w ft;, 
removed comments unfavourablo to Sj turning out illustrations to to cllt cnsls B11 d do «Wh- 

linnself and his friends, and siibsti- s al i s fy demand. At die height of tloas. Try us he may 
tuting favourable rernarks. He a^o ho % rock era 0 1914 several tQ ost „blisb the Brocks 

encouraged Kagwa «nd Mukasa to draw j ng8 would be dir patched every but wIwt they patently N 
feel- prejudiced in Favour of the d by the evening train to Lon- tf i Qnt rolinble hands. 

British as, opposed to olhar Juro- . y dust-jackets, frontispieces, JjLi- i n ck of preteosi®. f ■ . 


. i» T i i iuji i .M . r .. ■■ • original visual materials Mill exist, be a genuine • voice 1 * w«e not an . Isolated phenomenon, ' O n -f 5 

I«ls?| Relati>g J 

w u l **pt?SIfe ;J5ni ,r P ntt?dVlator!m-'in n Soutli African context, "The Kagwa, six veers his senior. They w ' “ hS Brocks came on the MADELEINE BINGHAM- 
whnt Is unfamiliar. Potted mstonoa of . , „ wb icli shows were both Christian converts and u«oia . ; 

of fashion exist In plemv and 1* is WJJJJ JJ 5 *," in- -Jclilered .chieftaincy, but Mukasa *w a . But the Brocks grapmc Pec , s and pjebg ■ , 

b ri?l,*?«llf%a‘ e *ame d tole 1 ^ save* for s?ead of providing enlarged photo- preferred a scholarly, life to poll- ^ sin -^ d vigour TUey could turn 198pp. Allen and Uow^t 
ffhlon ^ii South graphic details of the figures, she .tics, and wrote several books in ,n h fl a l /;7 M iU from The ssS0 J > 

Africa > B i.s«a|ly mm\ *£** t&aXnf'Sjf’S Y^ofWaWleWw 


"ill "T-Iirti,; tale save for stead of providing enlarged plioto- 

i ’e ,I h^o 0 b 1 'f“ n i S V E S P e' m la U h re ,lVo«eV"ba°n ll 

ass' '■s- sb™. 

"Africa, a photogrupliic sww ol . More culpable are the drawings 


Africa. A photographic suiyoy 01 More culpable hi 
surviving costumes in South Afri- -wliicli are copiod 
enu cnilocdons, and occasional modern illustrator, 

K leces on the types of clress pecu- f ore not . «t one 
ar to that couni ry. This melange removes from tin 


of the clothes is time rout. isngianu wun mm, rar in aiw 01 uianmorris. .. .. « 

- . Emporor s coronation,, and that Sihooi. Madeleine mngbs ® 1 * 

. Mare culpable are the drawings. Mukasa should write a book about This noses problems tor a bio- fully provided a 
which are copied from another t | 1Q j aiirneyi There is every hull- gwpher : their devotion to their tIib ramifications 

modern illustrator, and are there- cat j on that he made a good Job of work made the Brocks uneventful. ,. U11 those of her fMtj# < 

fore not . at one, but at two, jt — his African aristocratic values indeed, so concerned were they to seC and nnd the c0 ? u, 

removes from the original, one m i lie ii 11B w ) t h his biblical know- r..rth»,- their skills, even the furm- f i Pr e/i is comdbundea a 


m 


ilif ■ 

1 ; .;! 


t ^ >i 


fewer than i49, -Grnrttcd that the ' 9fi -atWl.--,:. But^thrs Mltloit.*: audb appears ^ 

SVW ktoihff mw:,- mliA on.- r.Spdels, J- the lata. get.th?bigh tovriem ' JnJ ^'^ a ^SfimSwiUf fl 

’ !ecW for the idhj&teemlv cfltithry . r esemble. .;Dlaneyish' 1 exU l em®li /Qf .M^ti». let' alone Sir Apolo '.ft? u Ch ^X Vuddv dieeks and ^ Ch i Lhieb In'clud^o JS 

• than any' earlier, the "author . 1 might « rn-ettlness” and thereby destroy Kagwa. Mukasa- quotes a sonhet Jontt^BulUwUhruQay aiceks ana hood, wh ‘f" vnkr f" ““Si 

have displayed -nlpra discipline ; Jnd the impact of . the clothes they, wrnteii by a map called Canon Hie heroines were all 1 graced wth and, °. 11 j.'f5 vo ftt sch°?i! 

• struck a Setter balance than thfi. •„ apposed to^ -Hum to ndyamag^ ... Sir Apoto. : ,-|gjgj* KS!S ahd abrled 1 ft 

J Taking- bach rdouieiu of ' (ha honk The. third element, concerns -cos- . . b n _ VBrsae ; VQU ,. were accepted^but not enjoyed as The Times in Ajeri^ j 

lit turn we stmt with, the history df •: tumo which is; piu-lJculaTly South Though I .Should _never see yoqr mpclli t.M. Kelly, However, trouts f 0 j- the: handsome 1 sw^c 
fashion, and' It is highly debatable African. Mrs' Strut has done some . • ‘ , dQlk facd . the Brbckp es.heroes,. He lists- their we ek, lopping he i j/% § 

how for this ; tenn can even he good ■ work 1 on 1 11 veu tones;' and Npr hedr : youv murmuring soft : achlovepiems in considerable detail the /full Doitll. "jr 1 t-jja-f 

applied to a colony- in -th® first diaries, In general, but” if she hftd , . , Lttgaiid a speech 1 . , . | aqd.'' inserts whrrii memories from 1934,' with reporter ^ 

centuries of its . existence. The concentrated; on South «If Icat1 . Add k concludes 1 , •“ : those Wha remember them. For all . future s evfi, I ltn .„? ra d* 

author admits ' ilmt . the early dress 'as it develOped accovdlng to .t.'... ‘ _ L, n „ 'i y,- i, ' tills, however, he finds himself short . now • transplanted ^ ^ 

settlers did not wear fash ion able rhe. qlimato. and clrclimstaiices ^pf lellthetn we love amau or hbai-t. of matar]a] . .; His "book is thus a Sunday 

elotheH, .but proceeds to--.glve- an;-, that -siftto, we .'.all might have 'J,'.- n* 1 , 1 ohe^Wist': with ..some . touches of heady sum of 

jccount of European high faqliiopi learnt something now. .She rightly; And Britain . gives' you Ttjmd-grasp ’.-hunUtti interest and recurrent asides couple rnarrieu. ,^^ 

A fnaliinn , ritWnre* much tnace to the clins. oE • . ■ to. the elid. 1 (0 the effect that illustration is not. Cetholi? fel^.PQltte « 

.j :‘what it Was and that today's art as Possible • I? JLkib *! 


seen ll ft OI nuropean mgll icurm JUHIBUIIIIB Al 

ill the same. A survey of fualpon . dpVotps imicli ipace to the caps. oE 
in a colonial society concerns only, ilrtr ironien .yoortrckgers,^ ^ which 



:■ V m--': ^ :? K ill- : s : i, ;i.':. ? vwv Si : y £•' ! j V .-. 'ml 
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Of social bondage 


mmi 


By David Martin 

EIMVARD SHILS; 

Center and Periphery 
Essays in Macro-sociology 
516pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£10.75. 


Center and Periphery, Edward 
Shils's second cycle of essays, is 
about tradition and chauge, con- 
sensus and disaonsus, hierarchy and 
comaionality, individuality and sati- 
ation, sacred and profane. The bub 
of this magisterial cycle turns 
around the emergence and tenden- 
cies of modern society, variously 

characterized by social ogists es 
“ massif led ", privatized, anomic, 
differentiated, sectorized, radonal- 
j/ed, and secularised. Professor 
Shils's papers provide a redefinition 
and a cautious defence oE so-called 
“ mass society **• The defence is 
paradoxical. Modern, fragmented 
and supposedly secular society re- 
tains a sacred centre^ and tho 
charisma of that centre is dispersed 
throughout the mass. The egali- 
tarian ideology and the libertarian 
aspiration are at one and the same 
time n hypocritical gloss and a fuu- 
du mental achievement whereby the 


majority iiuve been introduced to 
citizenship and the tincture of 
civility. Imperfectly, partially, and 
sometimes crudely, the citizen par- 
ticipates in a common t'ertd. Never- 
theless, interest, power, respect for 


tarian thrust requires realization at 
the bands of unequal authority. 
Equality is predicated on the push 
of differentially distributed sectional 
power and/or on the authority of 
government. Professor Shils’s 


defence of mass Society stresses the 
ambiguity inherent in all social 
gains and the inevitability of limits 


and costs. Yet be has no time for 
despair, cynicism or scepticism. His 
two favouriee words are seriousness 
and vitality, and he exemplifies both. 

Professor Shi Is takes society as 
the basic uult of analysis, and' he 
constantly brings all the sub-sectors 
or inquiry — economy, polity, culture, 
Ideology — within the frame of the 
social whole. He pursues ramifica- 
tions, ties, bonds, mutualities, con- 
nections, links, consequences, 
reactions, spirals, mutations, loops 
and feedbacks as these operate in 
H ™n““ng, dense, interpenetrating 
matrix: society. Hence the two 
Important essays on the idea and 
®^ ure °£ society: a territorial base 
ana a common, more or less legi- 
timate authority; semi-shared sub- 
jective Identifications and mental 
“ops of societal properties, proprie- 
ties, rules, distinctions, . ideals ; a 
locus of differential interaction, ex- 

Scatfon UItt * erStanc ^ ns comrau- 

■ "iSodety has a centre", and this 
' tuili 6 o£ va J u * s is connected to a 
X^AfOsmle order, whether this be 
4 fte nocbssarV dialectic of 
1 T[» a messianic destiny or 
™wphysical powers. The powers 


stand behind the principalities and 
higher standards (or forces) liL-iiinci 
the cngles of authority. No society 
is a niero secular -utilitarian 
construct, even where pragmatic 
judgments of performance and 
efficiency tire most current. Secular 
lilHH-til theory, like “secular” libe- 
ral society, must anchor itself in 
dispositions of s quite different 
kind if it is not to cut off its own 
potentialities. The social order 
mirrors and expresses a wider order 
which may also include criteria for 
judgment and for the relativization 
of absolutist claims. Indeed it is 
oftea those most committed to the 
higher order who most passionately 
reject the social order as currently 
established. But whether the centra 
of society is attractive or repellent 
it nevertheless demands recognition. 

Of course, the radiatiou which 
emanates from the centre encoun- 
ters apathy, opacity or resistance 
and engenders counter-themes. It is 
composed of overlapping circles and 
even of partial disjunctions which 
attract ambivalent loyalties differ- 
ently activated according to con- 
text; and opposition is similarly 
composed. At times Professor Shils 
seems to define the resistant peri- 
phery of society by social distance 
downwards from the elite and by 
territorial distance from the centre. 
A careful reading of all the essays 
corrects this impression and Profes- 
sor Shils himself notes the prob- 
lems. An elite may be seized by a 
crisis of confidence or in-group cyn- 
icism. The old faith may evacuate 
the centre end move to the peri- 

E heries before a new faith can be 
orn. The expansive power of tho 
centre may be located in a variety 
of s db- centres ; the periphery may 
be an acknowledged secondary 
source of social radiation ; the cen- 
tral idea may be the concept of 
federalism. Though the faith of 
lower participants may be duller it 
may be more stolid, while the faith 
of higher participants is dynamic 
and febrile. Beliefs may leapfrog 
over generations in an accepted pat- 
tern of alternation, or tbey may 
leapfrog over status groups, linking 
higher and lower and excluding 
middles. Professor Shils points out 
that we need a taxonomy of types of 
Integration and types of relation 
between centre(s) and peripheries. 
Clearly this should be a task for con* 
temporary sociology and one in 
which political and religious socio- 
logy poo] their concepts and data. 
Professor Shils’s macro-sociological 
approach underlines the need for 
a firm link between the analysis of 
religion and of politics. 

Those who interest themselves In 
Integration aro often accused of 
being connoisseurs of false consci- 
ousness and -of ignoring conflict and 

E ower. This criticism is usually false, 
ut it is conspicuously false witii 
respect to Professor Shils. What is 
refreshing about him is that he not 
only stresses the necessity and vari- 
ety of coafllet and ambivalence but 
also firmly rejects as morally repug- 
nant the aspiration towards nan- 
contradictory stated of society. The 
preconditions'of a social harmony of 
this kind are profoundly inharmon- 
ious and inhumane. At the same 
time society does require an element 


uf the taken- fin -granted which, transcendent order, now, must be 
In-anise it is su basic, is often in vis- derived frum a min seen dent source, 
ibie, c'lpecinlly to suciulogists. Those then. Just to be prior — older or . 
who regard sociology a 3 the codifi- more experienced — )«s to exude the 
cation of the obvious forget iliac it authority of pustuess. 
is also a trained capacity 10 ignore Even innovations are legitimated 
what is immediately beneath the by reference: to rediscoveries or re- 
,,ose- creations of tradition ; and revolu- 

The essays on consensus, integra- dons have to call on reinforcements 
tion and varieties of social bond urc from revolutionary tradition. Even 
complemented by essays on tradi- science cannot easily survive unless 
lion. A piece which perhaps links agreed dements are handed down 
the two groups is the controversial anti the tradition of criticism and 
study of the coronation written with experiment embodied in the sden- 
Micltael Young. At that time to title community. Scientific revolu- 
write seriously about such a subject tions breed “normal" science just 
and to analyse the ritual in terms as lar ?“ principle* breed casuis- 
of its explicit meaning was a piece tries - Even the spontanea us is pre- 
of Ifese-majcstfi against the Zeitgeist scrv ?d by stereotyping. The anti- 
of social science. You might as well n ? m ‘ au TBhc } refesrs back to a mar- 
write as if Christmas were a social Wl sir and 111 tlie tradition and 
fact of some interest and import- ? lthe , r “commends rituals embody- 
ance. The reaction to Shils and ]Jg *nt strand or anti-ritual rituals. 
Young’s piece was a perfect illustra- is recommended by appeal 

tion of Intellectual romantiekm 40 a tradition which rejects the 
about an InSfferent wKSSS valufl of th « stadc - Edition itself 
and Of f.t? may be legitimated by the tradition 


tion of intellectual roman if rUm ™ a rraainon wmen rejects tne 

about an InSfferent wKSSS valufl of the sWtic * Tmdition itself 

and of b^sssLSJSSS!iiS r y 5 e by a* 1 « r « |,ti 55 

components of national sentiment ?l rad °p al “Election which regards 
Secular-utilitarian theory and the folk ;W.« m °™ wise. chan 

Marxoid tic found tho univenje of rationality. The convinced 

meaning revealed by an event like traditionalists are often genuine 
tlie coranntinn tm , "u innovators because tliey try to un- 

SoS t 1 SL ™^ n I r ° bB Mvar tbs P urfl mid original tradl- 
covaft mo d ral “SSL tion. Both, completo traditionality, 


useful^ hSJSffm 11 * p n 2 S“ I,y sterile. The new Is predicated on 
^ Professor t h e takan-for-granted. Tradition 

l 0 Bi ,,,T^* he a i°. nsen i fi e us of ®°cio- does not necessarily lead to change 

l“c 8 ;h^ an ,t“ u v 0 a t u^ff e .‘ ,erm,Mion gyt <• » f 

Professor Shils notes the sources What finally of the mass society 
or the intellectual fear of ritual. which Professor Shils sees the 
It is easily defined as compulsive P&tchy but real dispersal of civil 
and inflexible as associated with vertti ? Tlie notion of M the mass ” 
the wrong beliefs and the wrong originated in fears of the mob and 
people, rooted in deference and ol the manipulator. • Social critics 
constriction, painting over the have Identified an egoism without 
social substance and— in the case individuality, a hedonism, without 
of the coronation — gilding the flour- satisfaction, a mas si fi cation without 
de -lys.. Yet he also discerns a solidarity and an urbanism without 
? en if 1 * ac * e ^ch has manifested civility. In Professor Shils’s view 
Itself In a desire for celebration or this analysis ignores tho dispersal 
even in a groping after ways of of charisma brought about by edu- 
acting capable of rescuing us from cation, politicization, universal gov- 
continuous and gauche social iinpra- ernmenta] involvement and mass 
visatfon. He believes that ritual is communication. It is precisely this 
coextensive, with the ineluctable narrowing of social distance and 


«um result or mans seriousness, his euces of status, authority andoppor- 
n *£f« serious places oil serious tunlty and which defines hither Lo 
earth churches monuments, unnoticed diversity. Yet he ackuow- 
t»unts, markers, tokens and every- ledges that mass society, promotes 
thing that guards, the awful linea- Bn emphasis on. present Impulse 
meots of the socsaCy authoritative and expressive personal relation- 
and the shared aonal essence. Tliat ship* which is at odds -with- the 
obscure essence is - the vital and necessaiy features of all society and 
sacred stream of life selectively , some of the particular features of 
treasured and violated, arid tills modern society. Society cannot exist , 
g®™*P? ^ why he Includes reflec- without authority and interpersonal’ 


tions on the sanctity of life. 


regulation, and modem society de- 


The problem of the sanctity of P«“ds a ^vision , ** 
life resides in the way it is hedged engendering roles vritich are often 
about with conceptions of ths routine and require . discipline, 
natural, the normal and tho appro- Status at work aiid pride la work 
, priate which go far beyond the “J 1 In. relation to indi- 

simple perception' that people mat- vidual input. b^ve partly given place 
ter. Interventions which might t? a «earoh . for dlstinctiveneM 
enhance the quality of existence run through varied StylM of living , and 
up against a sense of the integral consumption. The Individual and the 
and die inviolate. The human family face a regime of corporate 
essence la guarded like the social pressures, constricting norms ana 
essence by a natural metaphysic. ■ group initiative which make special 
Somehow the reasoned and humans effort or a nice sense of confidence 
manipulation of the soda] of and responsibility appear {Relevant, 
human beings and of the world of The individual confronts- and than 
nature has to come to terms with accepts the corporately defined net 
those, conceptions which guard tlie and the ceiling. Since the under- 
- integrity of man and society, and lying tension between Individuated 
which encapsulate the imperfect impulse and the anonymous, rou- 
real and the ideal. The destruction tine, lame-scale structure cannot 
pf these potent -guardians or indls- fmlly realize itself at work, ft is 
criminate respect for them weakens ' transferred ' to the sphere of con- 
the capacity for life enhancement sumption. Yet ft retains a power to 
inherent in our technical capacity damage.' ,, 

and OUr understand inn. 'The HAitfia i ' '.m.. . * 
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Wexlcd State Papers 1744-1843 

A Descriptive Catalogue ol the Q. R. Q. Conway Collection . , 

■n tne tnatltule of Historical Research, University of London 

M ,ICHABt p.; COSTELOE . 

TJ 10 published catalogue to this collection of more titan 1200 original 
aocamdnis which, whilst It represents almost every major event in .the 
ldt,e colonial and early independent Mexico, provide? especially 
coverage' of the fiscal and economic legislation of die successive 
governments after independence. 1 . 

imitiiifl of Latin .Arperican Studies Monograph^ No. 6 - 485 17706 4 £3.50 

‘ ATHLOeue^ ^^ENCH >oets - . ! . 

Veii^lfi tov Romances sans Partite 

erhted : by I LL E R Y ' • 

ScaodaWos aittoWigraiihical elements ta thls coHcctioq onoe n^ado it a 
ja todey for, its inherent qualities that k » one of 
- vef^aine'a most admired. .rlimkvinH all. tliosa features' now seen as chdrat- 

student 


EililPil by G. It. UIIHAN 
'A aignifirnut reminder by fiiiern 
diil iiiHiii shod politician-', and ‘-.I'hnlars 
Lliat detunte is n policy of giont 
complexity . . , The dialogues 
nv.embted in iliix volume render a 
most timely service in reminding us 
bulk of the risks of an uncritical 
pursuit of detente, and of tho 
opportunities which, ddtcnla may 
offer if we approach it, as wo must, 
with puli tical sophistication and. 
from a position of strength,* 

Edivartl Heath £8 
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ROBERT MOSS 

'Most brilliant and most disturbing,,, 
*n empirical exercise, derived from 
a personal and systematic observ- 
ation of tho manner in which 
Communists and other totalitarian 
movements have been operating In 
different parts of [lie world In 
recent years... Mr Moss makes an 
improssivoly shrewd guefcs as to how 
a system of tho total! tmlan Loft 
would work, in England , 1 
Maurice Cranston, Sunday Times 
£4. 00 

PMimmrn m 
PM! 

JOE ROGALY 

A handbook of electoral reform 
which describes the various forms 
of proportional representation, their 
advantages and drawbacks, tt shows 
why Britain needs to change its 
voting system and what has hap- 
pened in countries that have already 
done so, exploding a numbor of 
fal loci os on the way. It also looks at 
the need for proportional represent- 
ation In regional government aud tho 
E.E.C. £1.85 paperback, £4,85 
cased 
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The life and death of the Special 
Branch in farm or, Kenneth Lennon 
GEOFF ROBERTSON' 
f A more disturbing bpok (han this is 
hard to' imagine, t , It reads like A 
good thrjiler nnd. should leave even 
the most rigid advocate of law and 

order with a- troubled conscienae , , , 
The political, ethical and legal issues 
aro concisely argued.* 

Derek Humphry, Sunday Times 
£2.26 paperback, £4.25 cosed 
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JONATHAN POWER* 
ANNE-MARIE HOLENSTEIN 
A - factual, objective study of the 
world food crisis, what ia being 
done and whnt could bo dono. 
Population, nutritional needs, prob- 
lems of land re form etc. are covered, 
with studies -of the ways in which 
different countries have tackled the 
crlsja. 

‘Excellent book , . • They have 
produced, .a cogent and detailed, 
analysis' of the crisis, reviewed 
current developments and suggested 
some solutions . 1 Time Opt . £1,86 
puperbpiciy£4.Q0cftSed 


varied metaphysical materials that 
the intervention which excises tho 
central value from the, marginal be- 
comes impossibly delicate'. Never- 
theless Professor; , ; Shlh Itellatas It 
can be done. , 

The essay on tradition focuses on 


trastea- wuai DUC an. u^w «[,auuuu sh wluip iuuebu i 

societies are to some extent tradi- , genuine preconditions of rndiyu 
tional— i e, they embody per sis- . allty. 


teneft Ibe structure .of the tradi- x admit to a slight personal :ex- 
tloUal is bssed pa social successloit tension' of Professor Shils’s analysis- 
or, filiation , and ia to _ be dis- t Qwa rds the end of that account be- 
tinguiahed f rthn its substantive con- cau90 T fool he, notes the fllfflculdes ■ 

' without, the emphdsti they perhaps 
to legitimation by the deserve, -But 1' red unable: to criri- 

ffi'ed: m, riTroo?orf&Jf : “£ c * or one '"VM "KM"*' 

the need to trarisceiid the boun- .* .... ■ , 

idaries of the self In a communion Philosophical and methodological 


tirictions ; between persona 1 and ex- 
periences, . Tiiese tendencies teach 
full flower -in ■' , ^ progressive ” 


In the 


by ' the tareadmttfk of anonymous Galileo, but Edward ; Sfiijs’s ^saayq 
Vgeripttitidta. :Tbe attachment - tQ : «li<iW (£hat “ It mov^a -eU the . same % 
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HOUSE OF MANY 
S 

Barbara Michaels 

Whli an tmpntJnwiiahlc blend i»C 
romance, impending terror and. 
supernatural supposition, this is 
perhaps Ms Miriiadi’ best book 
to date. 

Serialisation in 1 VoiiMtt magazine. 
‘‘Spellbinding . , . exciting ami, 
excellent Jy shivery, with 
agreeable tinges of romance. 11 
Library Journal (USA)* 

“A good uld-fashioned. story 
given a contemporary sci-fi gloss” 
Daily Telegraph 
aR$ 62213 7 February 3 atlt 
£3*150 256 pages 

KING OF WHITE 
LADY 

JR, Lance Hill 

Another nctjojj-pfldced novel by 
the author of NAILS - this time 
exploding rhe world’s most 
deadly business . , , drug 
trm licking. 

‘■Smoothly written, deftly 
constructed and taut as a high 
wire” Publishert Weekly 
“Crisp, pacy dialogue makes it 
move along nicely." 

Glasgow Sunday Record 
285 62229 3 February 12th 
£3-50 356 pages 

OPERATION 

NIGHTFALL 

John Miles & 

Tom Morris 

An unusual action-packed 
pupcrdiriller about: the biggest 
and most daring hijack ever . , • 
nai: of a plane, but a whole. . *' 
i- airport, This first class suspense 
novel (s written by ^brilliant , . 

wJtjngpartnerihtj) with, : s • - • 

impeccable qualifications: ' 

John Miles a university Professor 
of Journalism, Tom Afotris a 
•university Professor of Aviation, 
"The action is non-stop ell tlie 
Way , . .*• Pubflsfien Weekly 
28s 6I208 o March nth 
£3.25 224 pages 

THE POTTER’S 
CHALLENGE 

\ ^ex'natd Leach, = : • l . 


Men, women and madness 


he watches Hatched unman , I 
other inmates, rew&ts almost « l 
cessfully, and l s e-lil 

1 Ahnta mi vArl.r n oh*a f Ail D..* ■ ?l , l 


The critic in the consulting room 

By Rosemary Dinnage 


this not simply because of the Resurrection. But another reason 
obvious difficulties but because he for Ins feeling that thiswas uiiecu. 


prefers “ objective 
Nurse RRtched, the 


live narration”, 
the principal tor- 


liar reaction to his work is that he 

u u miii believes the ficii privildgid of 

quite good', books usually make lit- J^o^tor of the fnmates*of the iiospi- drama is the human face: and it is 

tie more than umnemorable thin ta j j s ^ jj 0 represented, not as she true that lie attends to faces 'try 

allusions to their originals ; some j s j n j|, e chief's disturbed mind — lovingly, and Ht the expense of the 
version of the fable is certainly man i P ulator of a vast array of symbol-fonning potential of all the 
preserved, but the subject or dis- coorc ] ve electronic and mechanical clutter he could have put in in- 
course tends to be dissipated by the devices— but as something much stead. 

camera and the soundtrack. Novels „, ora characteristic of the rimefl fi a ;rh e j s almost as simple ns 

are arguably the least suitable p er60tl w ho does harm by strict hQ c | Q | mSi There is the face of 

material for movies; it this w a perverse belief. Her Ratc hed, ball-breaker, emblem of 


J.TJLWA* H , lobotamizcd-castrated. But ET 

„ . (hi« not simply because of the Resurrection. But another reason ihat he has helped lo arranee? 

By 1'rank Kcrmode obvious difficulties but because he for his feeling that this was u. pecu- sexual initiation of Billy, a mod, 1 ; 

nrefers “objective narration", liar reaction to his work : is Him he ruined youth (an episode -5; 

Films based on good, or even Hatched, the principal tor- believes [he heu jnivildgid of developed in tlie film), and fi 

quite good, books usually make lit- montor 0 f t iie Inmates of the hospi- drama is the human face: mid it is formed a love-alhance wi* Jr 

tie more than umnemorable thin ^ u 0 represented, not as she true that lie attends to races very sham-catatoruc Indian (also alter.', 

allusions to their originals ; some , s ' in the chief's disturbed mind— lovingly, and Ht the expense of the and developed). Billy rises fa 
version of the fable is certainly man i DU i fttor of a vast array of symbol-fonning potential of ell the the bed of a Jlfc-eiihanciug ut, v . 

preserved, but the subject or dis- C Q Qrc ] ve electronic and mechanical clutter he could have put in in* liberated, freed of his stanuw/. 

course tends to be dissipated by the ^ ev i ces _but as something much stead. only to be reduced again to W 

camera and the soundtrack. Novels 1IIOra c ho,. flCW risrIc of the, rimes,, a The fi ]. nt is fl}lTI0St: HS S j n ,pj c ns mice, and eventually to suidd* k 

are arguably the least suitable p er60tl w ho does harm by strict l q c j n j ms There is the face of Hatched s reassertuon of thenetp, 

“ material " for movies; if this joyaity t0 a perverse belief. Her Satchel!? ball-breaker, emblem of [4 al maternal threat. McfcQ, 

seems paradoxical or perverse. System is not the two-layered struc- SDC : etv ant i m oit1 - a!M j the face of himself is lovingly murdered fc 

consider whether a director would ture 0 f the original Chief— benev- doomed rebellious, male McMur- th ? e 3 : ® ne t °, f . 1 ua asft 

not work more Imaginatively withj 0 i ent oppression modulating into ohy - ail d the Indian’s beautiful ual violence. The Indian dca 

say, "The Boast In the Jungle crazy paranoid imaginings— but j ace . mid rite variously oppressed scapes. 

than with The Portrait of a Lady. Quite simply, a way ot control ] ing faces of lhB Dther inmates. Milos Forman’s claim to 1,, 

Milos Forman scorns conscious of K SSfiS to °, n tl } cse fac “ who • ^ 18 been faithful to the book hu Si 

iho difficulty and seeks, whit some «■“« & h Indeed ft " does 1, . la < ycd - oll f* Y - et th . e |,,,ests ' ver f Qunllfled in obvious ways. g“ 
success, ro overcome It by impJmii- t £f m * h en Self tnfsbeha- J! 1 tlett;C . c,ns t . he P'*ese.u.e of additions, are .for laughs : fy 

ing in his film of One Flew Over SSrL Inch Am thw an be sub- s e V lllbolisnl ‘ . « nns 1 es ‘neyitably example, the wild party with ” 

the Cuckoo’s Nest a strongly drawn w t U L 18 tn thn tLraneutl? coiec- £ E om ? ce 5 0,11 criK,eness . 1,1 f [) ie wliores and the basketball 

diagram — coarsely drawn! I was totamethe Sly thematic diagram as .the film dominated by the huge 

going to say— -of. Ken Keseys ninhirhed electric convulsion ex l ,l)SQS lti riris is founded on a mere l-ia 

themo, and so buying himself Uie dierapy and finally lobotomy, Ken Kesey’s novel had a small the novel, and Its ritere for dwu 
tight to provide the film with 1 a “presented in both film and book cult In the early 1960s. Then, for a p £ s h °wga , » ' *0 big man ruing m 
texture resembling very as P a sort of displaced castration. while, tlie times seemed to be !5Jn ly {n £' t 
original, though in itself more than . , stronclv on its side. The Nurse eas- hall into rite. absurdly low 

adequately interesting. The effect Milos Forman admits that he j. y d | nt0 fashionable concepts a “ d lumbering expressionless]) 

is curious : tlie audience is moved knows little about mental illness, s j c h as Repressive Tolerance, Her “ho* 11 the court. Very broad, bui 
to cry out with approval and sym- odding that he didnt need to. Life p alientfi lnt J lta compliant victims, P e rhaps rite least ofWn of ^ 
pntliy as- the hero Struggles to In the. madhouse « a figure for life h or worst tyrannic;s by bedlamlzlng scenes in the film; tor 

outwit his oppressors: a very sim- in sodtty; most of the victims art. vote even when sho ' , ! e 4°, aometmia. feel wo ere it 

I'oafiinn fnrfeerf. vet nrnduced undensoiiig tbeb* braiiiwnslujtg j * i.-_ that kind of exhibition. Othtr jusu- 


t fUKivs •. 

put of My System unconuccU-d with the human ‘beings 

Oxford University Press, who produced them? The writer 
fr creates out of deep subliminal pre- 

L • - occupations and conflicts, and ilia 

— 1 reader responds in the sumo 

Frederick Crews writes from out fashion ; why should we forswear 


ingenuity than they 01 e here. Why, 
asks Crews the I-'rcudian. should we 


C tyiJioaiiiifyiicai weapons arc to he vote mM p.ithol.-Ric.il nieinphors uf 
opt under strict control in the vici- ncuroiis. 
niiy of I it t-r, 11 ure: the Fro ml ion r .. Ai . r 

critic must “think unsparingly r ^ b, J c 1 Cicws ivnte. t-f 

about wliai is provincial and iutnlcr- Co ” ,u, I t a n,n " a ,| »l wntc-i, ln»w- 
ant in that system"; must rctniml u yj? r, rl , S 1 .L , ‘i? ' on )’r, l i s , u » u , r ,ll i B ? tu 
himself that Freudian themes are J ay * Coniads weaknesses of siylu— 
limited and their discovery a fore- }>u t|uoiCs 1-. K. keaviss adjoenvul 
gone conclusion; that latent and uvsisience upon inexpressible and m- 


asks C rews the rrcudian, shuuld we kept under strict control in the vici- nciiro^i 
treat literary works as if they were niiy of liic-iMiiire: the Fro ml inn vu , .. 
uncoiiiiecU-d with the human beings critic must “think unsparingly r , 
who produced them? The writer about what is provincial and iutnlcr- L,jn , 
creates out of deep subliminal pre- ant in ihat system " ; must rctniml over, 11 


insistence u^on inexpressible and in- 


nf his system — a , conservative insights riiat will bring these out manifest content are not. in litcra- comprehensible mystery — ■ Is, Iil- 

T-Veudiuiiism, to which he has a 0 f obscurity and illtnuiiiata the ture, clearly delineated; that psy. argues, linked with his tendency 10 

firm commitment— und he writes work? The critic who does so (lie chonna lysis has nothing to say about depression and inertia, winch has 


problems 


Milos Forman scorns conscious o 
iho difficulty and seeks, wiLh sonu 
success, ro overcome It by impJmii 
iug in his film of One Flew Ovei 
the Cuckoo’s Nest a strongly drawr 
diagram — coarsely drawn, I wai 
going to say— of Ken Kesey'! 
themo, and so buying himself tin 


linked — : 


rives devised to tame the really eX |)nsfls it. 
Disturbed— electric convulsion ) 

therapy and finally lobotomy, Ken Ke: 


Ken Kesey’s novel had a small 


■Ul£liyM-"U ■ -- --- - 1 a id inuvyui im>G UVUl ||| 0 UU 

one on student politics and one pr0£ i uce6t j n every sense of the 
on the American New Lett, even wor< j f anaesdictlc criticism. The 


m net me 1*1 — rt.i continues with a sidelong glance at considerations that fall outside the been revealed by recent bingra- 

ru mini intent out of his system, me his colleagues, and in particular mechanics of desire and defence, phles; at the same time, the ten- 

tfefibcrarc catch i» the title is Northrop Frye) will find himself and that it has a penchant for de- between action and paralysis, 
“ : ca i D r bis -authorial stance, wnten either implicitly using same sma- bunking and deflating. Thus forts- stoicism and despair, is Just what 

nmhivalcnce Itself : Professor teurish psychological assumptions Had and self-denied he may. where gives his work. Us particular quality ; 

r rews the Freudian argues cleverly Q f ^1$ own, or confined to a sterile it is appropriate, “ borrow the dlnl- be, is “ simultaneously terrified nt 

at length with a worthy oppo- academicism, or inclined to elevate cal outlook without losing his fade- existence and a connoisseur of it*? 

" “ . Crows the literary formal element in art to the pondence and sense of proportion", heightened moments, at once a 

status of a religion. What fearful powers ore abroad; nihilist and a raconteur’'. This is 

Tn amriti wh tan* and how fragile, apparently, the empathy, :iot reductionlsm ; and 

teStamln «n ni id/nr h* i tuL work of literature and the critic’s Statements about self-inquiry and 

5X251 Sf own perceptions I misplaced energies, whetiier. right 

workf coLlderS of 'fo™ md What w. mi,. In thi. lively 

overt content alone Insulates us hy- dialogue is specific, illustration of ixS-no? to cha?ict«™ or land 
gienically from the emotional tur- way psychological in ter preta- J c i JffT n °J vvSrkof aii lB d 

moil that Is inseparable from it, and t»ons of literature may illuminate or sca P es m a war* ot art. 

produces, in every sense of the obscure it The only place where Professor Crews, and ritase who 

word, anaesthetic criticism. The Professor Crews turns to any par- are concerned by the contrast bo* 


tfie obscure it The only place where 
The Professor Crews turns to any par- 


«™ngl, on il, .Ido. The Nor.e eeT- Wl into«h«ab surdly C Sfc* 
ily merged Into fashionable concepts a jjd. lumberjng expresslonlesd) 
rniph nn Reoresslva Tolerance, her “bout the court. Very broad, bui 


nn i nc illiici iwii ' n | 1 ituiU| uimcouiuLiL vuiiuauii j.iic . ■ r — 1 " J « bviivmicu uy uib uviuiaoi 

those nn the post-Freudians Reich W eakn esses, In particular, of a liter- ocular example is his chaptor on tween psychoanalysis's power 
and Norman Brown— are somewhat ni ^ WO rk can be better understood £ onra ^ » - an< l a [ nc0 4 l? t b ° illuminate life and Its sterility w 

m ... ^n 4 u fhnmfl. Ill • <•- 1 RrAiINtan ff T v*anra virhn rnHHOr tho rinu nn.Un/T •« n sili ...J 


remote from tha main thoine, fit j n their context if its author’s con- Freudian Crews who carries the day applied to literature, are still suffer- 

sniie of ProFcssnr Crows’s ingenious fiicts ore understood. True, Freudian up until the last few pages, we may ing from the epistemological bias 

l-i hi nect 1 ng glosses. Never was a. col- criticism, from the famous old chest- look at hi ? discussion of Conrad ns that Freud built Into his system 

It- ci /mi of scattered pieces tmro- nuts co t h e sophisticated efforts of ? n «anipJe of the approach wlilch and which is now perhaps— although 


duced with morn ceremoinr . lour wr i ters SUC h as Norman 0. Brown 
lonrued fu 11 ruin lions, we uuderstanii, an j Norman Holland, has been re- 
wrovided generous support, pun- ductionist — “find the devouring 


writers such as Norman 0. Brown l ie supports throughout most of the Professor Crews overlooks the evl 


Here, perhaps, is the beginning of mat animates nurse unmo. ™ 
an explanation of the mixed feel- an. atheist he was, he says, sur- 
lngs the film produces, embarrass- prised when a group of priests who 
menc and pleasure among them. saw Jbe film In Washington con- 
gratulated him on having made so 
Tn ' the new Quinzaine Littdraire religious a movie, and explained Its 
there is an interview In which symbolism in detail. When the In- 


book, 

To some extent this section justi 


dence for it — on the way to being 
corrected. Lionel Trilling has out- 


10 some extern inia section jusii* ril ’J iri. ~ _.r g "V. 

fles the eventual thumbs-down ver- 5?«*, 
diet on psydioanalytical criticism. 

Uunrnnrhf>il<* thni.Bh hl« HAPr.nrinn ?plte of himself showed poetry to 


_ phy Is 

B gratuiated him on having”made so a more old-fashioned symbol. Sly, w , . . 

Littdraire religious a movie, and explained Its strong, exuberant, male, he gam- What is most obviously missnij 
In which symbolism in detail. When the In- hies, Tights, drinks, womanizes : an I s precisely that ambiguity u u 
few cati- man wrenches out the heavy Irish boyo who certainly represents facts and attitudes that xen rust] 
rks about shower control unit and throws ft that anti-social behaviour the got by means of his scmioia asm 
to do. The through the window he is rolling Nurse exists to suppress. Half ala- tor. The effect is that the nn 
■ a schlxo- back tile stone before the tomb, non , half pharmakos (to employ a seems simpler, more mytdowgjni 
n altered and hls escape is a figure for the terminology fashionable in 1962), than tits novel. And lor w 

chan «e in tlie sense of the untj.i 

■ — ■ ■ - . - — . . -■ ■ " - 1 ■ 1 think we must blame or thank w 

critic Leslie Fiedler. He admW 
the book from the start, ■ 
thanks to him it is imposslbjiM 
think of it without thinking** 
long line of American li«* 

1 about the flight, of tha nwIe W 
female .sexuality. McMurphy h ‘ 
adult Huck. Tiro hilarious fi»9 
trip (also much enlarged raw 
movio) on which McMurphy w* 
the inmates Is Huck hanging f i 
sign saying "Gono fishln . £ 
Chief is fils Jhn (“our grt£ 
Negro chnraoters, includtng MF 
Jim, nro, at thoir most aw*J 
inomouis, red men in black 
or tho aboriginal loye orij 
Nany Burnppo; and it is tw . 
vlgino who lopes off at tn® E 
having freed himself from 
trcachory, into tho blue 
hills. Leslie FiocIIor wantw 1 "" 
corporote tlie book iutq^a.% 
modern myth also, making w ; 
dinn a guru; his madness, n®, 
us, was modelled on 
experience with LSD. 
stuck was the more P rim ‘}v. i 
sion; and it is this 
Milas Forman’s film relnforc* 1 


Forman offers a few cau 


wrenches 


tiously expressed remarks about shower control unit and throws 
what he had been trying to do. The through rite window he Is roll! 
narrator In rite novel Is a sclifzo- back tile stone before the ton 


phrenic Indian ; Forman altered 

Salon and 
workshop 




If I could ever really succeed I 
would paint pictures that -were so 
direct, end In which tlie subject 


was so displayed, that each would 
be like a piece of: fruit being 
handed to. you on a plate. 
“Howard Hodgkin, 45 Paintings 
1949-75 " opened last Sunday, at the 
Museum t>£ Modern Art, Oxford,' 


l etafe »1 >1 *here It can be seen until April 18. 4 

•• I I Tlie pointings will then l;e showh in . 

.1 jEditoabyDovidOuterbwdgO ' ; Konalirgtpn Gardens in May. Howard • 

thi^century s gtcOttst potttts j ■ polnthTgJllka a piece of'friilt’on a 

* ^hicli Is gtPrtce an examination • • tilato and deserves no less for his 
ofthc fundamental qualities of ' first: retrospective than the most 1 
••• good pottery and in. expression- - • • sympathetic gallery and • th«i best ' 
df his Own pcraonaL philosophy of i in 1 the year._ It Is, however, 

' 1 aww 

,5 cars polling,. and lor pointing in general. ' 

£3.50 Lavishly Illustrated ! 

artists of 

: FROBLEMS.OF - ■ If aSaJSSSft&Sn'Sf 

; YOUR CHILD’S ■ 

n ,e A heightened recollections. 

VIT A L YE ARS r Woolly *, he ho? said, f* ilioy should 

■ • ■ ■. be like mom oriels." Ha paints places 

Audrey BiJski - ° n the^sama rermspon the edge of 

A\idray ; ^ 

■ and practical ndviwhas kohgbeaiL 1 . ; 1 ■ ■ A9! 1 

■ a^dicachera through her . . ( .wlifi- ilnlqiie vigour" ajid- btilllence. 

newspaper articles ana first; • !. ; -His orfcnges, soerlhu and magentas 

book, THE VlT’A'L YEARS • ■ ; bustle out of the nicture arena Jlka 

ANDYOUR CHILD, In -hec- 1 i , SL {rtmn 
licw book ,hc conftdnEB tht ' - . ,j . 

main problems facing rhe ; | . he ai a loving and tlrdlcss dattern- 


sia seems 10, nave lameu ru«..« iw syllables of versa, for the squeak- Sympathetic though his perception k« « zL Yum 

ndwse on the book s many drafts . Ing bedsp rings of tha primal scene " or Conrad himseft la, his analysis ” G 

The 1 result, the author tells ius in his _| ut k uecd not be so. Rightly of symbols within iho Heart of fhi? a^d % unconscK 

preface, is “ an evolving document, uset i i t he " value of literary psycho- Darkness belongs too much to the 

an oblique case history of sorts ", analysis is that it can embolden us find-the-devouring-mother school. Bv JJJJJJf* mXSn ” mms 

RK riSflS XmmTrf LaviL to “I be ‘ ,l0 " e W ! tl1 i00 . 1 “' rK0 ? - “? et “ er - “ '>*?>«“..» * vZZ 

Intellectual s dilemma of having to n i ze 0UP own image In them, and 
choose between empiricism and a f rom that recognition to begin com- 
seductlve commirment to theory, preliending their hold over us 


stringing toaether nwmcaiu p h' 0 rs, and condensations as liter a 
hnages— the Journey up ^the r yer t ure , yet he nevertheless relied or 
“like an immense snAe", through a and baaica ]i y fallacious de 
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International 
Economic 
Relations of the 
Western World 

1959-1971 

Edited by 

Andrew Shonfield 

Tins' study truces the gradual rivdiz-uion 
by tin: Western nil ions ol' llu-ii- ^row ing 
economic inu-rdcpcndcncc; the 
accompanying slii fix in the balance of 
economic power between the U.S. und 
ihc other CJpit.illst countries; and the- 
3Li'on].s and conflicts, leading up 10 the 
I grtut dollar crisis of 1971. 

Volume I: Politics and 

Trade 

Andie w Shonfield 
and others 

Volume 2: International 

Monetary Relations 

Susan Strange 

jCri.50 each Royal ImtUvU ef 
InUnralioHa^^^t^^^ 

The Erosion of a 
Relationship 

India and Britainsince 

1960 

Michael Liptonand 
John Firn 

This book measures the erosion of 
Xndo-lJritfch lints since 1960, and weighs 
its causes. The usual economic 
categories arc examined first ^ then 
numerous statistical indicators arc 
provided for more directLy 'political' 


Hls momentous final decision that 
“ psychoanalysis is a tool suited 


Thus, throughout most of the £ a8t 


<Jlv for certain 0 aerations when ^ook, 'Crews the Freudian routs 
An ki/dTil mow™ have £™™ .Hm. »tfr.;y puriah who, ra; 


t — , • . _ , \i — j a 1 jkiu ctihu uaaiumv laiioLiuua uc- 

a jungle of matted vegetation and m^Hon between “real" and 
past a “vast artificial hole and a « unrea l» experience. Art (Trllllna 
“very narrow ravine", towards quotea from ^reud) “does not seek 


rcUtionslilps. By providing the first 


been Identified is seen ■■ a oT^tl-lct naieurteliinff^his double ” theme *' ot tieart or ^nr Ki 
victory for empiricism, for the nnt to eaflito the child’s return to the hot 

“refusal to have one's outlook 5?, t0 B J % SJ S dSled But a primal sexual scene. The 
bounded by a dosed interpretive 8 *SjKe? a raDDroch2 tlon Involved In viewing 1 

system” : a virtue wltli “extensive Sen^takM pl a cQ P - the p rofagonlSS from this angle is especially 
consequences for the defense of 5X l u„4. p !„ a. fart Am ilia at the point where he argu 
free institutions ”. We have worked S n ffJ?5f f nSciSnnalyt- Conrad's work is 

saf 1 1118 ,h, ' ink ' vith “ i i,m pcs '“ iticffl «od»d ^ am i« 

* nrunK ' 1st. the reasons lying in the root as- we-, expect confessions t 

Never mhd: one of ambivalence's sumptions df Frdudfan merapsydiol- stead 
assets Is the ability to see its own ©gy. which sees man as a creature very fact mat the ploto 
ridiculous side, and tlie author of chiefly preoccupied with control and crammed with ndvbnture 


mains in the background an a kind 


very narrow ravine", towards 
midnight dances ending with un- 
leakable rites”— he assigns the 


to be anything but an Illusion . . . 



a primal sexual scene. The distor- 
tion Involved In viewing a work 
from this anelo is especially 'risible 


speak able rites — he assigns the j t nBver dares make any attack 
. theme’ or Heart of Darkness to ^ t j, e realm of reality”; it shares 
the child’s return to the horrors of th a dream a 14 sort of inner 


comprehensive sMtisrical abstract of a 
post-colonial relationship between a rich 
und a poor nation, the authors have 
produced an essential source for future 
studies of any such link. £13 Royal 
Institute oT lutermimo! Affairs 


dishonesty " ; It “produces emo- 
tional effects— thanks to artistic 
illusion— just as though It were 


Migrants of the 

from this angle is especially Vistula illusion— just as though It were Mountains * 

at the point where he argues that something real”. Art may be the — - 

Conrad’s work is finest of the Illusions, but it Is The Cultural Ecology Ot 

stocked with misplaced energies 5 nevertheless in die same category th n| llp Mian nf ThAi land 
we- expect cortfeasidus and tm aa daydreams, phobias, and hallu- .. “la Piue iviiau Uj, 1 naiidnu 
stead we get. tropical storms,; The rinadons : since it uses .the same VV R GAddes r 

• very fact that the plots are so eymbaUc language H Is like them, jgj; . ; l im 

crammed with gdvbnture is com- *"ot true . In hls several TUe Miao W« the most numerouH of tlie 
nrehenslble In this Ughfc The ; AumpH 1 M [.grapple rtlhijrtjis hill tribes of Northern Thailand. A 

hero is kept, too busy staving off S^SsSSt «motc and colourful people, they hiivp 

. real “savages” an/ vil alas to t ve fr £flj' h SSf f ^ "?htal£i£ in recent times appeared unwillingly on 

spare time for self-enquiry, and mislead- the political siago: because of tlieir- ; 

s-st, for ,w con,w,r *'' 

Mm h »j Various . ■ f«ur. combined . «, KKwftS 1 wTbo 

londmonn ' Tnfn « thft. whale damritiine Freud J s Inadequate con- n*ve D«n uranueo as innirgoiis oyioe 


The Pooh Perplex Is not entirely 
\ bewitched by the apparatus of 
A scholarly self-importance. ■ Hls 
• .remark that “the story of profes- 
'■ aorial ambivalence Is familiar 


defence, stresses conflict rather than 
synthesis, and equates .the work of 
art with tho fantasy that was dis- 
charged with Its composition. The 
work Is mistaken for a “need-saos- 


enough’’ la intended to disarm, fydng, as opposed to a meanlng- 

Atid m spite of the ridiculousness of generating device”, 

the Implied question— shall we make rritMam Mice that 


the Implied question— shall we make 
literature face up to its problems or 
turn a blind eye to them ? — hls 
rather hoary subject is still an 
important one: the most Influential 
.twentieth-century modal of mind 


Neo-Freudian criticism like that 
of Ernst Kris, the author continues,, 
although apparently more liberal, w 
equally committed to a passive and 
defensive conception of mind; and 
although, \mllke mast American 


was constructed without a place for “ [ n field, -he Is aware 

■jMf imaginative creation, the existence of Aritfeh psycho- 

SthiLKL* *£ se “r Hteralturn Hnalyric writer's such as D.W.Win- 
v* mought, such as Professor Crews, nlcott an j accords them mild appro- 
e\\^-“ gonlz,nB < bu * uhnocessary) val ha n„ aa t hat they, leave the 

U’lWnma, LT. U - aa^niirinn to /nfMltilO 


nlcott and accords them mild appro- stood :: It i« not sq much a matter, 
val, he finds that they, leave the even, of mistaWng a -novel. for a 


aefi&Asisi ^«“ c “ “ ny T - 

himself of projection— into the Various factors combined . to 
•landscape,.' into “the- whole determine Frauds Inadequate con- 
scheme of things of which we ' ception of Imaginative mith ; the 
form a helpless part "—in order most obvious of them -being that 
, m blunt on Insight which would he might have got lost in confusion 
amount to self-analysis, A - If he had not clung to a crude and 

Hero the wholo .titu, rtj- SfUbf. 

Ion of art as opposed to'cUnlcal and 

naterlal ls ^ drpwf ^ully ^ . writers— K people who have no 


The Mbo are the most numerouH of the 
hill tribes of Northern Thailand. A 
remote and cdlourfiil people, they hs ve- 
in recent times appeared unwillingly an 
the political stage: because of titeir - 1 
nugwtory habits whldt do not re^peef : 


governments of Thailand and Labs. This 
authoritative study will he welcomed by 
anthropologists and by all students of 
Sooth-East Asia. Illustrated £8.50' 
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' Here the whole ’status and inten- 
tion of art as opposed to clinical 
material is dreadfully mlsunder- 


III 5 1 oao s ; 5i ie , was kin - was sixteen," a reftiarkabl^ Indian miulatuio painting; on which 

■i™ ~ visually In .their ^owit sur- interior showing: h befttitifiil woman Mr Hodgkin la a h authority. In' the 

.mil nni nffs nun. nf «nAp al ntntnAntn : i-ui— _i ■ . vu*. ,i._ p* i i v t . 


The modern political 
course, remains; naked 
has gone out in mental 
except as a last resort. 
Negro henchmen ara tijara ^ 
purpose) arid • they’-cowfi®^ 


'.He agonizes well, and the argu- motifs essentially ^ metmWg-ge'neretih j( ” device) u of jff . n £iy caSo a -long-jtnnd'mg 

jnentsforand against paychoartalytlc Wnd of summit agreement between mistaking it .for a rotionalfst attitude towards aesthetic 

literary criticism have not been the debaters Is n negotiated , the re- analytic ; . seMlon, An Implication aX aerience that was appropriate for 
^ayed w ith more panache •• a nd fore, that powerful and dangerous wjuld b* 1 U only Ljj, for .yP tat he ^ distrusted meke-. 

— p- — r — ; r— : 'I instance, nad_ taxon a nrtie nme tor Ka1 ,» tti- nu ,» RMthmir 


Aristotle's 

Writers — “ people who have no Posterior AltalytiCS 

Ko°ltr”t% U o^oi*l^. l .Tn-'' l M Translated with notes by- 

he once called them— mad inherited Jort&than Bsmes 

Ih • any case a • long-jtnndmg — : — 7 — ; - 

rationalist attitude towards aesthetic The Posterior Analytics contains some of 
experience that w*e appropriate for Amtotlc s most Influential Thought In 


.mt 

■ :?l|j 


self-inquiry into his undoubtedly 
grave personal problems we might 
| have been spared all that inslght- 
bluntihg stuff about blasted heaths, 




tiie classical Indian painters. Hls C0S tly escape, It le h* .*• 


main problems facing tho V ;B*£ a Jorin? and^ (Kiess community- of tpenace that Is still sojnri** 
.^rcnLifyotingriil&roauptoV: " ;^ker ^ ^^±^3 'tt 

the ngc nfacv.cn, including ■ _ 'TOOrt ; ayailabta.tp;uj.;}.Jilh Ehlntitup from.-many of bis coUtomoaraiieJ. Motive, ; a 


emotional problem9>^ocinL : . s| 
problems HnilJcarning ptobjema 
28 5 62188 2 .March kit)} 
£3.5P k7<S pages ■ •■! 

8 pages Illustrations . 


' sort Stanley Spenci 
tiling ho put (n ) 
Francis ’* in. the' Ti 

' , The 'exiubiiibn h 
. an excellent cal nib 
;. riiictl on 1 by : ' R ich art 
’ Tato ( 76 pp. -Arts' 
■the ■ rialn tings :-ar« 


iusa rantl ' «"' d i n8t y^ 

■ Mt the actaa ixed.witb WTO* eK 


2K .. some recent history 

3 fa 

3R . . ; JEROME J. N. Di Kelly : 

w ' ] * A - masterpiece of scholarship. 1 Sunday Telegraph 
: THE GREAT INSTAURATION Charles Webster 

^C, ' 1 A massive achievement.* ’Christopher HLU 

srf JOHN AUBREV Michael Hunter . . 

. . r A11 essential book.* Geoffrey Grigson 

•Sfe SOCIETY & CULTllllE IN EARLY MOD. FRANCE 
-y? ■ N. Z., Davis - " •• ' 

' A rare blend of scholarship and imagination,' THES 

Mary and misogyny c. n|. Boxpr 

■ /•'. ''Remarkably erudite, Witty and 'readable.' TLS 
^ ' T6UR DE FRANCE and A SENSE OF PLACE 
St Richard Cobt> 

/He is the Goya of our craft.' G.' Williams, Guardian 

DUCKWORTH 

Tjt - ; .; • The. Old Piano PaotoryJ 43 Gloucester Crescent, , 
St , • • V ’ •' London N.W.l. 0H853484 


cbrttentToua storms, rank’ fumiter 
and furrow-weeds. This Is entirely 
to mistake the symbol-forming 
nature of the lmaginadqq,-; which 
precisely does om ba$y feejlthp Jn, 
terms of jungles, palaces, savages 


believe. Hie own deeoest aesthetic 
feelings may have been for the 
Greek and Roman antiques He collec- 
ted and to >whlch we lcnow he was 
vary attached; If so, ho shielded 
such feelings carefully from InteHec- 


loglc, cnlstcmplo 
the philosophy 0! 


y, metaphysics, and 
sdence. The first book. 


. « *« « . ■ T « - u.iniu(qiM>vii ouivuw- hp- wmiiii 


terms ot jungles, painces, bhvuh«» “ «i — «w— , — 

and clowns, rocks, eagles ahd lions , that theory developed out TUp HUtYlBII RlClhtS 

—in literature, efreams* and . even ; M therapy, fronv a branch of medi- nuuian myiiui 

Majtasiiss? o£ » ?, evie L v tf - l ... r 

iw- m,.»lng -- -it V Dm* ^.*5 ^Ugd byJ.j.S , FaWQ9ff _ 

ness, if such a word is permissible facts hidden in the' metaphors df .Under ;ti\e editorship of the President of 
at all, must surely lie In soma kind their symptoms and dreams ; deceit the Eiiropcttn Commission of Human 
of terrifying confrontation with ilia and evasion' thus come to seem built Rights, this journal is concerned with- . 
Self, with sniramonsfiiy^powerfiih Jn to the veiy nature' of tlie symbol : the whole area of human rights as seen 

’ ?* Fr ? fesaor ? rews observes himself. f r o m both a legal and a sociological - . 
nucleus^ To assign the book a whole intent meanins seems to be the . t* fi « *«ki t-« 


Self, with eo. JnjmoHsely ^ co c &® very natur eof tlte symbol: the. whole area of human rights as seen 
fJAnb'-wffl' »* Professor Crews observes himaelf. f r o m both a legend a sociological - . 
nucleus. To assign the book s whole latent meaning seoms to be tfie . viewpoint. It fi a tool for teachers of law 
import to. a conventional Freudian \ prise, fiction the disguise td be oa£k* \ SmSt? ■ 

motif is no worse than to see ft triumphantly discarded. All this has 
chiefly, as 4 critique^ imperialism;, been pointed out before, yet it is 

or ail .attack; on Christian hypocrisy still deceptive enough to lead him to lar , “V post-graduate shidents, 
or a grail quest; (Interpretations •; give, confessions a Mshorstatuls than practising lawyers, journaJists, cim 
which Professor Crews cites) j but, tropical storm, to .belfove that “to- aervpnta, politicians, fuid reformer^ ' 
.aJthough, like tlffim, It pats too much, he a non-reductlonlst r Freudian. Subscription for twoilssuea (Springind 
weight ononeppssible aapectqf its requires an extraordinary detach*. Autumn) £7 or US $10 . • 


' . chiefly, aa a critlquo i of imperlallana; . ' been pointed out before, yet it is 
• ■ qv ail .attack; on; Christian hypocrisy still deceptive enough to lead Mm to 

or .a grail quest ;/InterpretatIbrts^ givo confesslona a higher, statuls, than 
- SSL which Professor Crews rites) 1 but, tropical storms, to.oeHove thef “to 






weight on one possible aspect of its ■ requirea an extraordinary detach* . Autumn) £7 or US S^o ■ 
meaning, Jr gofti, even further by meat from the very assumptions that ~~ ----- 

-mlstekinB the transforming nature, allow ;one • to perceive unconscious;. Ovfrtrril I IniirnfftiHi 1 ' 
of artfatic. imagination— wnleh is to. themes in: the firet ? place « and ; that M A»Ofa wniVer*iliy 
represent ToolihS by .ImogeS, tp ih-^.j.fow ■** are. irilj jng ‘to-, endure the; PfdSS - - 

(.vest them' v>ith er^ptlo n^r-for- tfie pri->. vertlgh tiiatuccompapiCs^uch: aelf- 
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divi'.ioM ", ami lo cunt hide by fur- 
swearing these danger mis, iiiiului'- 
unf, envious insights except fur (lie 
rare occasions when it is appropriate 
to “ lirirruw the clinical outlook 

Wiiy, though, should it l«t self- 
divisive to begin fully to iL'cnfliiitn 
the tiitfe* -Mice in status between urt 
and cn n mi L ting-room material, and 
why the dinifai outlook which is 
for borrowing— as though percep- 
tion .of symbolic strata and patterns 
y/ ere only in the domain of psycho* 
pathology, and limited to a few 
themes ? ProCessur Crews’s im- 
plied picture of therapeutic work 
itself is, for one thing, unnecessarily 
reductionist : is there not in fact 
a connection between the elegance 
of a dream or association of ideas, 
and the depth of psychic reorgan iza- 
tion that accompanies them ? And 
are dreams aud fantasies, in or out 
of therapy, to be regarded as defen- 
sive cryptograms, rather than 
ingenious, fluid structures which 
rehearse possibilities and suggest 
solutions? Even If the clinical 
outlook is entirely as he envisages 
it, however, it is uot the only aspect 
of psychoanalytic perception avail- 
able. The energy that elaborates 
a dream which can be put to use in 
therapy may also, disciplined by a 
medium, produce a poem or play ; 
and the themes la both mny range 
over innumerable aspects of time, 
identity, aud relationship, and be 
as much creative as defensive. As 
Saul Bellow has said : ** Skyscrapers 
are not raised to conceal dead 
mice.” 


Hi: i : -hi 


There seems no necessity for In- 
sights to bo limited to the squeak- 
ing liedsprings, nor for themes of 
which the author was unconscious 
to have a fearful power to shrivel 
appreciation of bis work once 


detected. Two rhiiies, are, however, 
needed within piychoan.tl.vsis: a re- 
appraisal of the epistemological 
status of imaginative truth, to free 
U from the longstanding association 
with "unreality " nnd " dis- 
honesty and equally a reappraisal 
of the formative experiences pro- 
ducing the extraordinary confidence 
thac turns conflicts into art rather 
than neurosis. Tiie result would not 
be to produce a new set of psycho- 
analytical interpretations for the 
use of critics, but to subordinate 
them to an absolute regard for 
Imaginative truth. 

Recent psychoanalytical writings 
are starting die process of revalua- 
tion. Professor Crow* mentions but 
rather briefly disposes of British 
contributions: " when art la analo- 
gized to the 'transitional.' teddy 
bear instead of to the dream. It is 
still being treated as something 
other than itself, and its biographi- 
cal genesis is still favoured over Its 
public import This is too super- 
ficial a dismissal: for when the 
very earliest use of the symbolic 
mode is traced, it con ovontuaJly 
lead to a new understanding of the 
key position of make-believe and 
play and, in direct sequence, n£ art 
and its 14 illusions ", When Freud 
showed a patient his cherished an- 
tique statuettes in order to explain 
the nature of dream symbolism— 
why did he spend his money on 
these illusions? — he was touching 
on the transitional area that Profes- 
sor Crews mentions, and making a 
comparison which he might here 
developed further. Perhaps if he 
Had trusted the truth of his own 
Imaginative response he would have 
been less ungenerous towards the 
autonomy- and dignity of the work 
of art. 


To the Editor 



‘The Erotic 
Arts’ 


tion of travesty not blasphemy, wit- that the reader would m 
ty . .. , rather titan, obsconc (a them, for more than they 


knowledge of the artist shows that gap between niy circle of 
many of them are deliberately and and Mr Miller’s "virhull. 5 
obscenely 

Sir,— Any audior must welcome nC y’s auo_ 
fair criticism, and I felt flattered V ely erotic ” f Hockney says in an liis none 
to see your two-page illustrated interview in the book that he has His entire review attribute, 
review of my book The Erotic Arts n0 r been particularly concerned mo ideas I didn't have 4? 

sent began and don’t have ol 


them are deliberately and and Mr Miller’s "virtual]* I 
t blasphemous) ; ” Hock- Soviet intellectuals is rous&W 
bjects are almost erckisi- same as between iny " litue* 1 

rtr “ (Hnrlrnw in nn his “none” t 


HUL Ufc^ll 1 >I>I UbUIBI IJ VW»,Ulli.U 

Tne with eroticism in his work). Siml- 


in the TLS (February 20). . 

feeling was somewhat diluted, now- Jnrly his comments on Rowlandson may fit someone else he foi 
ever, by the personal tone of your ant j Fuseli are open to question, as mind (this is not faceUttt 

— - *-■- — *»— " mentions my "first ar»Ll 

book” — which I never wrgwn 
the position he has me takeuj 


are his remarks on Von Bayros, 
whom he mistakenly believes to be 
a woman. 


reviewer. 

Peter Conrad has every right to 
his opinion that I am a puritan 
masquerading as a liberal, though 
one can regret the closeted sexual 
viewpoint that leads him to this 
conclusion. But it is hardly the 
ideal basis for a balanced critique 
of an authoritative study of eroti- 
cism in the arts. One hopes that a 
paper such as yours will choose a 
suitably knowledgeable reviewer for 
a serious book. Mr Conrad's exper- 
tise is, I believe, confined to the ivnuaiesex roiyieciinic, 
Victorian era; certainly his review End HHI, London N8 8DG. 
Concentrates on nineteenth-century 
personalities and gives evidence at 
the same time of a perversely Vic- 
torian view of sex as an onanlstic 
pleasure : " We are never more 
alone, more imprisoned in solitary 
fantasy, than during a sexual act. 

In my preface I clearly stated 
that my aim was to investigate the 
role eroticism has played in West- 
ern art in . comparison with the 
oriental, classical and primitive 


v: j if. 




Hidden worlds 


By Martin Turnell 




ANDRE TH1S8B i 

Rimbaud Devout Dieu 

318pp. Paris: Lfbrairie Joafi Cortl. 


GSfr. 


“Tha true poet *\ writes . An dr 6 
"ThiSae," kj tj&e. visionary who .qn»t 

Wdden le that 


This does not mean that, what- 
ever Rimbaud I Aiself thought at 
one time or another, he became a 
simple unbeliever. " The poet’s reli- 

f ion ”, observes M Tlijspe, M is abso- 
utely unique in his period and, if 
he does not adhere to Catholicism, 
his vision is impregnated with It. 
It is supported by one of Rim- 
baud's own comments in Cine Saison 
art enferi 


_ probab . 
there has always been something of 
the visionary in the world's great- 
est cremive writers, but in the 
nineteenth .century .the term 
vision" acquired new meanings 


H&las l l’Evaagile a pisst l l'fivan- 
" 1 „ . gllol I’fivangUe. 

J* attends TMeuavfec gmxntirfndise. 


This is a clear iudicathm that his 
rebellion was against traditional 
religion, but not against religion 
itself. That is why wa have the 
continual impression that he 


and a new importance. It is not to ’ « l*at«er the actual 

be regarded merely as a form of stata Q « uis beHefjL WGr mo &CtuaI 

insight or imagination. It goes * UeMe “- 

much further tiun that. Nor should ' M ThJsse’s study is on extremely 

it be regacdod as religious In an . dsiuHed examination of (ha poet’s 
exclusive sense. Its special Import- attitude to existence and 4u acute 


atica In the last century '.was largely 
the result . of. the decline in 

1’ of 


TeUgious belief fend the growth 
science and . secular ; philosophy. 
Even if .they were without religious 
belief like Zolft, the. writers set aut 
to discover what’ they came to 
regard as the true reality of life. , . 

, (Rimbaud , put It succinctly. “Le 

S ifete " ■ he said In a letter to 
serges Izamhard in 1871, 44 se fait 
voubnt par un : long, Immense ec 
raisannd diriglement de tons las 
sens.” ; The wards Aaw that the 
datnloatvt attitude of his maturity 
as a poot was-, to' become! a revolu- 
tionary outlook . and a virtually 
complete rejection of the world. as 


analysis of - the ‘many 1 problems that 

his t work fepreoent*.’ wo mie can be 
truly sura about the meaning of 
the Ifftiminatzmis, as 've can see 
from., the various contradictory in- 
terpretatlous by a number', of com- 
mentators. One qf the -principal 
problems is the date of. composi- 
tion. M Thlsse i*. surely right in 
subscribing tp the viow that softie 
of them were written before and 
. some, after Cine Snison, though 
aualn , If is . often impossible to 
decide which is which. It is slgiiifi 
enpt that the illi/w morions weTe 
■. eventually brought to publication 
fay Verlaine thirteen ycips after 
UW So is on. wipiiout any reference 


generally accepted, which he : Rimbaud, who' hatf settled 


regarded as the main, obstacle to 
his search for "tho hidden World" 
or true reality. For h'im revolution 
was a process of change and renew- 
al, wltkvii wtath tradition runs 
dry and degenerates into dogmatism, 
Witii-»w the directive farce of a 


abroad, and uot only give 
!ng, ; but had lost all j 
poetry. 


ven. up writ- 
i ate lest 


tradition of some kind, however, 
>-.• th^poat his nor nheaw ot pcmroUdab 1 



This supports M Thisse's view 
that Cine Saison is the oaly one of 
rlie mature works which can be 
regarded as a complete and unified 

collection, of poaqu : which 


My book ends with a thirty-page 
critical bibliography, the first so 
far as I know to cover the whole 
field of eroticism. This Mr Conrad 
ignores. If he had been more aware 
of the literature in this field of 
study, he could have made a mare 
useful contribution in his extensive 
review. 

PETER B. WEBB. 
Middlesex Polytechnic, Qrouch 


mine, not mine. 

GEORGE FElFEl 
IS Hyde Park Square, Lond M(f 


The Anglican 
Communion 


‘Dissent in 
the USSR » 


Sir, — Jack Miller is right, it Is no 
good arguing by quotation. But his 
letter (January 16) does just this, 
lifting my statements out of con- 
text, when nearby sentences make 


worlds, making special reference to an almost opposite point: that my 
works of art I had discovered in *»■-»* “ — ” »— 


restricted collections, and to relate 
this study to the wider context of 
literature, film and theatre, Mr 
Conrad makes little constructive 
criticism of the positive contribu- 
tion such a project can make, and 
Instead takes up an almost entirely 
negative ' position, concentrating 
much of his lengthy review on 
attacking my “ political ** approach 
to the need for freedom, from sex- 
ual repression, which occupies 
about five of the 500 pages of my 
book. This leads him, via a taste- 
less ioke about the dedication in 
the book, to bemoan my having 
taken away his (f closeted rights of 
fantasy”, Pot Mr Conrad, sexual 
pleasure is a furtive business 
which must result in "estrange- 
ment from society ”, so he seems to 
feel threatened by the implications 
of a more liberated viewpoint. This 
would hardly be worth aoting were 
it not for the resulting attack on 


conversations with "ordinary” Rus- 
sians sometimes suggested wider 
discontent than isolated, pessimistic 
Moscow intellectuals credit them 
for. 

Mr Miller’s almost every refer- 
ence to my writings pulls their 
points one way or another to make 
nis own. The trouble starts at the 
very beginning, when he has me 
expressing “despair at what [I] 
then thought was tiie absence of 
any protest against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia ”. I did once write a 
description of Moscow on the day 
following the iuvasian, the point of 
which was that I encountered sur- 
prisingly little protest. It seemed 
Important to say this in 19(i8 
because the West then nurtured 
some popular misconceptions about 
Soviet dissent; and despite Mr 
Miller's claim that my views have 
changed — valid only it one accepts 
his misunderstanding of where 


- , , - - j they started— I would want to alter 

me for presuming to bring artists' nothing of this now. Even though 
erotica into the open t “He is the .the famous “Hands Off" banner 
enemy of dosed doors and reserve waB unfurled in Red Square on the 

fallowing Sunday, ray ^Message 


collections... rebuking the British 
Museum for stigmatizing those who 


Sir,— The first paragraph gt* 
Kenyon’s review (March 5) i(v 
Bennett's book The Tory Ctal I 
Church and State 1688-1730 letil! 
a lot of steam in a welter of wb ' 
judgments and aesthetic opink: 
which spill over into the secwl- 
paragraph. No doubt denied bj‘ 
these he is then moved to write: 

“ In the iron yean of the Relorrn] 
tion and Counter-Reformation it 
[tiie Church of England, going back; 
to tiie first words of paragraph one, 
and immediately casting doubt w 
his stylistic judgment] was uneaslj 
unique among the refonnd 
churches of the West in its retentia 
of the Mass in a straight trarab 
tion. . . .** Opinions and vaht 
judgments ore one tliine, facts a 
other, though one would suppn 
for the historian as for every* 
else not unconnected. 

The Communion Service, to & 
Anglican Prayer Books of 1549,12 
and 1662 is m no senso i a tin# 
translation of the Mass hitherto iri 
presumably contemporaneously b 
use in England when these s 
rites were promulgated. The iW 
lived 1549 Book alone haMj 
Ordinary, of the Mnss In its HtfRT 
— Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, S«» 
Benedict us, and Agnus Dei. IN 
a relic oE the Gradualo in an M* 
psalm. The other books had u* 
complete Ordinary, nothing h*, 
the Graduate, and all throe ■ P 1 ? 
which could not be mutakw? 
anyone for a translation of the caw 
of the Mhss. 

A change in linguistic njo* 
not the solo object of tho Rela S| 
tlou exercise. Cranmcr_knw *"1 


- „ Iok flva-udr was lex credeara-^, 

wish to read itS 'Mm » Yot M ^ s< ! 0W u . specifically .men- trinal and liturgical change rajj 

J"” 1 f® tiqned . that brief demonstration, hand in hand. The former w»* 
one notes the- avid interest Mr then went on to report nw friends* doubt concealed through tbd 
Cbnrad shows In the hitherto res-, reaction to such protest, why does lishment of the Annlican Serving 
-^cted art works reproduced in the Mr Miller have me say there -was Se^frebethSn^ 

none? V' the artistic and ceremonial pn$ 

Substituting "none” for “little”, Rations of the Laudian iJJ® T ^ 


The illustrations are of crucial 



bring knowledgeable appreciation of 
than to this review. His remarks 
oil certain images are not, however, 
encouraging : “ nothing in the 

dubious, realm of Lews Carroll’s 
sexual interests is at all clear” 


my ODservations, tne purpose ol my - ioreign am&assadors ana r-- 
repartage. The rest of his revfew were' tjioroughly confused. 

no excuse for Mr Kenyon N r 


compounds this error, f never 
thought, wrote or implied that "vir- 
tually all” Soviet intellectuals 
regard dissent as “ useless or fool- 
hardy”. What 1 dSd do was describe 


in 


- , . r: * wu uu irua ucaw iue 

(quite apart from bis stories, the the pessimism of a smalt group of 
erotic interests in the photographs people (not all intellectuals, and 
1 sc ? n vJ y c :°® “ttl 0 Blf Is are very not all willing to agree about “use-' 
clear); Ropss works are “a crea- less”), who were clearly labelled so 


eiijrv.- J- ^ 

equally confused in view 
overwhelming weight or 
available evidence fto*. 
period and from every at ^ lt 

DAVHTLEfsr 


Holyrood and . S 
Florence Parade, Tenbjj 
shire. 






b 


cauves rf,,the extreme . difficulty of 
the Iffuiitmqrfons. 


discernible unity of expOrh 
similarity' of 


Recently putytshad 

The Transition To, Soclslfst 


Economy Charfcs HsHelhcIrri ■ 


M iji»r slttJy In Socialist 

cciniAiiiy thcoiy . - 

riri»r7 < T5STEB’iBESS 


spite ..oE. ft ' ^ 

style 1 and their undoubted grear- 
ness as Creative writing, 
sd»l, on .the other [land,-. seems a 
virtually, complete reprfesen ration 
o* every thing with which: Rimbaud 
had -concerned . himself and - every- 
thing that- he bad tried in' do. Tim 
leads to M Thiss^’a description of 
his departure toi :A%t!«Litia as “It 
second e saiaDdi en eriferr, which' 
refers back to ,,j Une Saison. It 
ih$ans that in spite of liis poetic' 
greatness Rimbaud Bad tolled to 
xojnre .hft. owh prbhlesn, had 'been 
• Unsuocfts^ut ih : , his- attempts to dls- 
covar. Vdiat he ; supposed to he .the 
Itiddph;- resilty -'bfjjllfei. thri?i*h his 


. ■ vs ilia 

revuliftlpnaHrir. revolt, and bad given 
-it .Irqp.-aothMig .to ; do. 


t*l> . . _ . 

with .' •.•Wi.-. • |io 
i-ocoisverilotui icj,: 


Alah BanCb is q 
gttfio VBw'drtf 
F‘. . 

deft re was -published' 

J. C. Beckett is tho 1 author of T/ie Satire, 1969. 

LUM HtmsoR’s books .include The 

Brian Bond is Riuhoc of The Vic- Bsinss^ lSfs? 0 *' M -m 2 ' 811 ^ Human 
toruul Artny and the Staff .College^ • . .. 

J854-I9I4. . . ; t.- 'W. J. KpiD Is - Professor of Archi 

JflflN -«•« tecture af -TI m n«.a.n>, n.i.J, 

krfi 

J.W.Bu 
(ion 




Among this week’s contributors 

ls the , au thor (yrith. C laudb Rawson’s books -^ 
ty ^ Ar^httectt^tr Of Henry Fielding and thf 

d&J&VMlVy'fc Ideal under S&ess, M 

?lshed .in l974. ^ MAtthew ^odgart Is- the author of ver and t1ie Ganlle Reai ' 


Michael Richey is glrertor 
Royal Institute of Navigati#?* 

Uusseix is Art Critic 


.York Times. 


.. T,. . . -W. J. KPJD Is ProfMeor of Archi- ^ • - .. . T^-iurer l « w 

to Bnducn is Professor of Sang- at Tila Qheen’s Httiversiey, St^t^ffiuaiversiiy of ft? -1 

t .ftt the University of GambrrdgA ■ v . . : V.: \ . . 101 y at the University . ^ 

"VBuhiiow is the autiidr oE Euolu- W...J; McCormack U a Lecturer in ’ PinLIP Show; js^the author 
niidSotleTu, 1966. Ehglisb atthaXJniVersityof Leeds. Stones of the Souih SeaS, - ^ t j 


Soutuwobtii a ^ ^ 
La destruction de w l 


Wflerf ^Spoken Against: "Wh/put sure,' ^- u 



ART 


MARCH 19 1976 TLS: 321 


.... The credo of craftsmanship 


-lumlsa UP will* I he Germans as 1 
Id'lil, *»-V leer of February 27 

(and l 11111 - l ‘"’ ll ri!U Dujch, 


" ,il1 i! ' ' 7 ;^ By Simon Jervis 

^nt licit * tli ay'" have uGS^nunJi- = 

‘^LZval) and so the on, hi- 


y± which Charle, Mon- 

S recently warns us does not 
.rise for them. Clarity must cer- 
i'-uiiIv be the criterion in any 
h a fistic question. Hence, If we 
3v want such an adverb (and 
he Romance languages manage 
!,!ilte well without one), we must 
either adopt .some neologism such 
honedlv ” (three syllables) on 
the analogy of ‘ reportccny ” (cl ! nt 

wj. 

nil e 3 that “° hoirful"' nc « 
sense Is only good English when .t 

STirs. wor/in the D Seut^ GoR 

34 Waiersmeet, Northampton. 


HAItULD USBOItNIC (1-Ulilur) : 

The Oxford Companion to the 
Decorative Arts 

865pp. Oxford Univvrsily Press. 
£10.50. 


It was long a prevalent nuinion 
among mo ru lists, lIihi the lahmir 
bestowed nil ihc pruduciimi - of 

luxuries, nnd consequently their 
consumption, was unproductive. 
But tliis opinion is now almost 
universally abandoned. Unless, 
indeed, all comforts nnd enjoy- 
ments are to be proscribed, it is 
-impossible to shv where neces- 
saries end and luxuries begin. 

Although written in 1816 hy the 
economist J. U. McCulloch, rhest 1 
confident words might happily 
preface some plausible vindication 
of modern consumer society. It is 
dubious whether the bump of acqui- 
sitiveness has dramatically exp.-mo cd 
in this generation. But (here is 



vA 


Unghiscd wheel-thrown 
Cretan jug, about four 
i tidies high and 3,000 
penrs old ; and (hclotv) 

•1 Hisjutno-Moresque 
hoiul from about the 
fifteenth century, 
painted in lustra over 
tin enamel : lion pieces 
front the selection of 
"exemplary pa is” 
i/fijsi rated in Thu 
Puller's Challenge Iiij 
Heintml Leach ( 16 6pjJ. 
Souvenir. £3.50), which 
includes some mate rial 
from Ill's l’oiter's 
Pflitfolio (1951) ami 
edited transcripts of 
inter views with Leach 
hy David 1£. Oilier bridge, 
10/10 also edited tills 
hvok. 


‘China and 
Inner Asia’ 

Sl c __l enjoy lively and conien- no doubt that acquisition has. And 
tlnus book reviews. But I think one of the symptoms of this plieno- 
tlmt authors subjected to such menon Ims been a sustained expln- 
ru views ought to bo offered a sion of interest and trade in arti- 
clmnco at rebuttal. It is_ in this .facts of the past, whether luxuries 
spirit that I write to question sonic or necessaries. Thus on their tele. 
of Geoffrey Wheeler's views of my vision sets consumers may comcm- 
linok China and Inner Asia (Feb- plate an cdiFying contest based not 
,.,i„ry 20) merely on the identity of such 

(J) Mr Wheeler reprimands me relics, but also on their price. That 
! L nrHrlM Included in it is a ware for this new market- 

place is evident from the jacket of 
the new Oxford Companion to the 


fur not citing articles included in 
Central Asian Review and Mizan. I 
think that Mr Wheeler ought to 
have mentioned that he was the 
uditor of those journals. I don’t 
object to Mr Wheeler’s blowing his 
mvn horn, but shouldn't the reader 
know the score ? Since I am com- 
piling a critical bibliography of 


Decorative Arts. 

This depicts a variety of super- 
de-luxe Rothschild collectanea 
grouped in studious disarray on a 
bureau plat (possibly by Cressent) 
at Waddesdon Manor, for all the 


Inner Asia, I have in fact read j world j like tatty bric-h-lirac ^on a 
eveiy issue of ~ ’ * -•— " J ’ ! - »»---- 

Review since its 


Central Asian 
founding. The 
quality of the articles is uneven. 

That 1 did not cite the Central 
Asian Review in my selected bibli- 
ography, which included “ only the 

more important studies consulted” . ...... 

(page 309) does not seem to tne to I gone of those universal, compare- 
be a valid criticism. | tive, hierarchical and historical sur- 

(2) After Indicating that my 
description of the minorities under 

Chinese Communist rule is clear , v 

and objective, Mr Wheeler com- I M South Kensington. 


Saturday morning stall in the Porto- 
beUo Road. The sober dark blue 
binding, die measured phrases of 
tbe preface, and the grand scale of 
the text, 850 dense double-columned 
pages, tell a different story : tiie 
Companion is intended as an api- 



their ability (o innovniu was mu a 
pm duct of their crufismaiisliip. 

This emphasis on ciufisni.msliip 
ill the expense of design is the most 
serious imbalance in the Com- 
ptmion. There is also tno great n 
iciulcncy to parochiulism. Why 
such a long, angiocemric and bland 
article on inn signs (“ For centuries 
the Britisli people have cherished 
their locul inn”) when there is 
nothing 011 shop signs generally or 
iiiiemaiionolly ? Slinukl the eight- 
plus pages and nine illustrations nn 
pewter nave concentrated quite so 
exclusively an Lhc British product? 
Traditional automatic ami-Victcuiaii 
bias also appears: ‘‘Nothing cun be 
said in favour . of ihc wallpaper 
designs at this lime” — so much fur 
Pugin and Owen jones. Some sub- 
jects, however interesting in them- 
selves, are out of place — for -cJT- 
.tim»lc, cartography (six-plus pages) 
uuu diagrams (four pages). Others 
are relatively over-extended — ex- 
amples, canal-oont decoration, Eng- 
lish landscape gardening, private 
presses j or skimped — Du Cercemi, 
Thonet. And there are too many 
omissions — examples, Barbedlenne, 
barometers, Crace, Pourditiois, 
Piranesi, sragliola, turtilng. Tiie in- 
ternal n-oss-reference sysrem Is in- 
adequate; for instance a brief 
account of Tunbridge ware is hidden 
among over fifteen pages on wood- 
working. There is also duplication 
as with two entries on marquetry: 
the entry on lacquer and japanning 
even admits to k. Finally the bib- 
liography. less tli an a third of the 
size of that In the Companion vu 
Art, has soma notable lacunae, in- 
cluding one of the Companion's 

- most distinguished predecessors, 
Havard's Dictionnaire de i’Amcultle- 
ment. 

Most hooks of reference are vul- 
nerable to criticism in detail. In 
spite of flaws -the contents of the 
Companion are its strength. Its 
weakness is Its lack of structure. 
The decorative tuts turn out to be 
un accumulation of what is left over 
-from the Companion ro Art, a Tom 
Tiddloi-'s ground for those with 
specialist Interests, but a landscape 
without wider perspectives. This is 
a pity. The study of the decorative 


plains that I ignore ” the sharply 
contrasting assessments of condi- 
tions In these areas mado by the 
Soviot Union and by other Western 
specialists He describes these 
wildly extravagant claims, then 
concludes that “ all that can be 
said is that the truth probably lies 
somewhere between the two assess- 
ments described above”. How does 
this add to our knowledge ? 1 sea 



The line-up of cautributors in- 
cludes many impressive names, and 
the larger articles, from "Arms and 
Armour” (nine pages), through 
" China ” (fifty-six pages) ta " Silk ” 
(eight pages) and “ Weaving” (ten 
pages), are sober and balanced sum- 
maries of the present state of know- 
ledge 011 their subjects. The lesser 
entries represent aii immense 
rogation of in formation not 


deserve, tors ana enirepreflounf, - odibio/cu n sumptuary b^cuuuuic nun, w 

iwardian, by grant magnates, whether heredJ- . rife McCulloch's words once mare, 
be, Vic- tary, .ecclesiastical or self-made, tho point “ where . necessaries end 
:lassiclsm Many of the former and some of and luxuries begin ”, On these, sub- 


110 point in endless, uninformed'! obtainable from any other slagl* 
speculation about conditions in | source. The Companion will in- 
\ areas which are, in Mr Wheeler’s 
words, “ no l open to impartial in- 


vestigation and which are the sub 
ject of contrasting 


dubitably be useful to tine vast 
majority of collectors, dealers, and 
scholars : even the small minority 


nettles if it were intended as a 
purely lexicographical accumulation 
of detailed fact. However, the pve- 


ich are the sub- scholars : even tne smaii minority D ,Tr'.uu. fn evamnle nattern 
tvnas of wishful who possess encyclopedic know- sidiary fields, tor example jwiern, 

t hiking "- I repeat ^Eat I wrote in ledge or comprehenXe libraries • beiald y ' bto 

my ■preface • "As more reliable In- will find if a convenient and com- and exhibitions. . . . . 

foriuation becomes accessible, die pact aide-mdnitrire. It hardly needs Now the ^WJJSae^V'fhaae 
changes in the area [since 19491 adding that it will be a necessary excused for not gipsping Jill tlieae 
Will be inora comprehensible, and nnd welcome addition to any rater- 
aaqther chapter can then be added ence library. 

to this book.” But with b\\ tuj ScTSfcl TETtaST Vhat'the inten- 

..(3). Mr Wheeler is distressed Companion tea ^he don is to give "introductory sur- 

heesuse I use the term Inner Asia in &**jL**p h ^ th^r^whetherit vfi y s oVer a very wide field in- 
to describe an area that is now basic problem Is that^ wnemer ir fo / med by » R unifying concept and 
controlled by tiie Soviet Union and was conceived af»r the Ox/ora gu iding thread ”, ‘^tlie Idea of fine 
Chtoa. I employ the term as a Companion $ * craftsmanship The fundamental 

geographical, not a political, con- underwent a longer role of craftmanship in the decora- 

Mpt. Would Mr Wheeler have ua . tatioh, J-ff ’ tive arts is self-evident, and the full 

abandon geographical terms when have operated gravely to iw ms CQVflI 6 o£ techniques, and mate- 
ihey are not congruent with con- advantage. Thjs would uot matt . r rjaJs ^ Companion is one oF its 
tomnoraneous oolitical realities ?. If quite so much U th are ' were cress features. But the various crafts 


)uecn A 11 ne, William and Mary, decorative arts have come from tme&uons as the nature of design, 
Jeorgien and Regency are given designers, architects, artists, in ven- the use of decoration, the causes 
more of a run tlidn they deserve, tors and entrepreneurs, employed of sumptuary, expenditure and, to 
although Neo-Georgian, Edw:a 
Victorian (and, praise be, 

toriana) are absent. Nedclassiclsm __ ... — — - - T ,. - , , - .... - 

is treated at a proper length but the latter were also craftsmen, but jects this Companion is .silent, 
lu apparent defiance of equity tho 
Gothic Revival is absent. 

' Other major themes which might 
seem essential candidates for gener- 
ous discussions in this Companion 
to the Decorative Arts are patronage 
and collecting, design and ornament. 

But they are at worst neglected, at 
beet fragmented. The same fate Jms 
befallen a number of Important sub- 


Ve I Bi-T-i-B- voluma. 


term “Middle East” during, the 
lima when ' ’ 

led by the 

v • Banartment; of History, Case West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
' Ohio,. 44106. 


Idle East” during rne but there are none. - par ate mat crartsmqnsnip 

ssfltf? wis “ ra,ro1 - 

&BIS ROSSABT. vjm no ~o to £ h why doe, 1 

fifteenth-century woodcuts, without a f his ■ S n easy eminence j 

any reference to the tatter. Pantile! oro^y - nis ftea has come 

but much more -serious cases ;are ^tJy-gecauso SBrlM af 

the treeuneot bf _ architecture and to * enticing vision^, 

the smiles. 'Architecture, treated ^® A „ w r 3Lj llt J C (the craftsman >as 
extensively In the iol 0 artist J^populist (the craftsmap 

Art . is almost epHMg ' hero),-'po«Jddft. 

again without ?, re ? s C ]' a ^y (the erdfesmen as sturdy tradea- 

"Interior Decoration ■« «rg“y ' or even' pure arcadian (tiie 

-.--r- r passed over. with noth i g on PlMter- , e ^ Ootswold* 

Pts m the ' Pi&rpont Morgan work, marbling, graining o Stencil- ermwmau 

fy&rqrii i did not, reach tbe TLS In Ung. There are oqly fnre ^n R ^Xy 're^Hn in ,. - 

H^ e i 'Amprig corrections which select npmbot ofocdAw^ inam - / a d dSlgn seetiis revealed, 

should have been made was, qf big Kent, Adam, end- Godwin twe.. ^ :recrlmina- 


„ best features. — -y-=- . .. 
'tJ| are so essentially static .and die- 
For example craftsmanship ^ seems 

N -a. - In favmf flfl IV 


Jane Austen 
Manuscripts 

• Sir;— The.- proof of my review 
iMarih 5) of; Herbert Cahoon's 
faiie ' ' Austett Letters and 
"mpts in . the '' Pierpont 
library did not rcacn the 


cqurse, the spelling of the library's 
.Jtotoe. The -Red Cro$s sale at -which 


ing &ew(, nuaui, * »b •• j-. y, ; . —ij k Keroess ana reenmma- 
but not Palladio, Hpllajd. Schjak«> gg* pS ° a burnt-out. cqse, nostalgia 
Violl etlo-Duc- o r B urges. T Ws insut and , -T/Botant never- 


v' 1 - ' J. •' ; .■ r: ' J-' •' j : : ' ’’ .' .' .V.' • !■; ' 


ajl too excus- 
The draam of 
yet come true 

fans hyi Fair the 

biographical entry, in the' 


Gladys Mitchell 

Late, Late in the Evening 

Her 1 if tie th novel featuring Beatrice Lestronge 
Bradley. 

'Miss Mitchell began her career in the golden age 
of detective fiction and has maintained her highly 
individual talent through all the genre's 
vicissitudes.' 

E3.253 ■ P. D. James, T.L.S. 

Juliet Astley 

The Fall of Midas 

A beautifully written historical novel of ambition, 
jo^ve and murder,, set ; in., ni.neteanth-century 
. : Noj’f0jk; ; , ^ i. ' ; •' : : 

* alT'tlie Hearth' wdrfhth'of the period Country- 
house genre plus a few chilly draughts this 
offers the Norah Lofts readership something 

:: freehand better/ : - , _ . ' 

£ 3.76 Kirkus Review 

Alun Richards 

The Former Miss MerthyrTydfil 

'Alun Richards's hew collection, of short atoriej 
. . , elega ntly written /in an easy, fluent style/ 

• ! JphhMeliors, The Listener. 

'He has the measure; of his ; countrymen, the ; 

' sound , of, their voices and the secret rhythm of I 
their, lives/ : * 

■£ 3;«5 Selina Hastings, Qaily Telegraph Magazine ! .; 
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A front-line historian 


By J. W. Burrow 


HlCilA.RU CORD l 
A Scn.sc of Place 
135pp. £4.95. 
Tour dc France 
216pp. C6.95. 
Duckworth. 
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For the historian, marsh alii lie evi- 
dence (which ho has mercifully n«.t 
yet learnt ro call datu), advancing 
suggestions (which he siill_ usually 
lias the modesty to refrain from 
tall i ng theories) and appraising sit- 
uations. it Is perhaps as nurd io 
remember that the units he 
assembles and deploys consist of 
people who were aium alive as for. 
the military commander to recall 
that his are made up or men who 
muv shortly lie dead. Add the con- 
• * * h ml ilic 

Seen in 


ft . 


Jar. 


■ 41 ! 




’■•-.i i * ;i * it 


■r 


French ciiliiirul gL'(>gr.ip[iy, in find 
tli.rt a p.uicriiiK of mi oil's of vil- 
lages around .Shrewsbury cun lie 
just ns opaque. 

Wlmt lines liccmnc apparent in 
both essays. however, explicitly in 
i lie one from A Sense of PIm y, 
more subtly in 7'eiir tic France, is 
a quality which is vim I to the pccu- 
Ii’h r sense of excitement Mr Cuhb’s 
liistnrical writing cun gonerme: it 
pur ric ii la rly uciite sense of privacy 
and of tiio jnniuul tremors felt at 
Its violation, of the sinister entice- 
ment of dark, .secluded places, of 
" territory ’’ in the naturalist's 
sense, and the withdrawn, even 
menacing face, full of unseen eyes, 
which a complex communal life 
can present ; so tense is die inti- 
macy that it is almost as though lie 
feared his eighteenth-century Lyon- 
nais might notice a prowling his- 
torian, and ho walks with all his 
senses alert. Many public school- 
boys must have felt, as lie did at 
Shrews Iniry, the craving for pri- 
vacy, bar fl gains mini I kt dimen- 
sion when lie rimft'HWs else when: 
that “dll my file it Inis boon mi 
almost obsessive urge ivIiIi me hi 
gcr my fimt in the dour, to get 
behind' die fmjndc, to get inside. 
That, after all, is ivliut being, or 
hccoming, a historian Is most 
about — this desire to read other 
peo-plc's letters, to breach privacy, 
to penetrate into the inner room”. 
The lock is also a keyhole. 

Tt is not surprising, in fact, if at 
times there is something reminis- 
cent of Kipling's India in his 
exploration nf France and d( the 
past: out u matter nf rhetoric and 
nttitudes, of course, but in the 
fascinated sense of an inexhaust- 
ible mystery and complexity. In the 
self-delighted knowingucss and thci 
liking, more marked in Cobb, for 
the perspectives of the itinerant, 
the servant and die bandit, out- 
siders yet with their own lore and 


ilieii- often superior knowledge. In 
mi i-iirlier period one can imagine 
him lovingly experl in the re li- 
gnins. castes and dialects of hi* 
District, lint, as the account of his 
schooldays hints, by tho inter-war 
years the Empire whs not so much 
finished as trite, the place fathers 
went to work as though to the 
office. The Continent and the past 
were Mm mysterious lands: the 

nnuns behind the green shutters, 
the enut courtyard beyond the 
porte cochi-rc, and the unopened 
bundles of documents with their 
sealed-in lives. 


Two more long essays complete 
A Same of Place. Roth have banal 
subjects, consciously chosen, deeply 
felt and superbly realized. Both arc 
about being watched: one in an 
agoraphobic, empty land, the other 
in a crowded southern city, In Mr 
Cobb’s hands die familiar techni- 
ques of scholarship become, with- 
out any sacrifice of Integrity, a 
(Immune form. The classic expli- 
cation ile iexte has much in cniu- 
nioii with ihe technique of die 
ihrilfcr writer: the successive dis- 
closures of meaning arc n foul lire 
of scholarship blit hIso a device of 
suspense. One essay concerns u 
brutal murder committed near the 
Franco-Dutch border In the early 


nineteenth century by three young 
the 

impn 

above all, pity and a memorable 


deserters from the Dutch Army. 
The impressions it leaves are. 


(WSl 


ll.U-Y p.M-.-.J -- , r 

dcsceusinn of hindsight, ami the 
complacency is cruiipJcic. Sean in 
tliine terms, Richard Cohh is cssen- 
tiailv a trout -fine hi si nr uni. lie 
feels anti notices tilings: vinells, 
textures, the suffering and this 
hilarity, thu easy-going sociability 
ii rid the furtive wariness of fear, 
mid he has an infinite mid wholly 
uiaundeseonding compassion for. 
ami complicity with, tut; desire oE 
most people most of tho time to 
have iis good a time ns possible ill 
largely unfavourable circumstances. 

These arc surprisingly rare gifts 
and he lias made tho most nf them, 
to our great benefit ami pleasure. 

Coming from many scholars, 
however eminent., one might have 
been inclined to regard two collec- 
tions nf - bits and pieces published 
at today’s prices os a rather impu- 
dent miscalculation, but there are 
too many good things hero for thin 
to be an appropriate response In 
this case. One mark of Mr Cobb's 
unusual ness is the interest with 
which one approaches the fragment 

of autobiography with -which each # m ^ 

sw*" ?■ The Parisian penumbra 


visual image: the three stalwart, 
doomed, young men, bovine, cul- 
laus, vain and entirely human, 
walking with a kind of aimless, 
casual desperation across the flat 
polder, conspicuous against the 
sky. 

The third essay arises from the 
declarations of pregnancy mode 
ha. ere the magistrates by fifty-two 
women in Lyons in the early 1790s. 
As with the previous one, it Is 


bused on a set of documents which 
must historians would have 
regarded — und some perhaps will 
regard— as not worth noticing, or 
at best as significant only as part 
of Lite evidence for a generalization 
or statistic. Mr Cobb turns it into a 
tour du force of scholarship, visua- 
lization und imaginative sympathy, 
whose climax is a marvellous 
reconstruction of wiint he cnlls 
“the freedom of the street ”, of 
the fugitive privacies of the poor 
in a city - of domestic industries, 
before the Industrial Revolution, 
and of the street as rendezvous, 
theatre and temporary escape. The 
vividly, local and the universally 
human are brought brilliantly 
together. Like metaphysicians — a 
comparison he would presumably 
dislike — Mr Cobb treads a narrow 
line between fantasy and platitude, 
between “ how can he know ? “ and 
" but of course ” — the latter in- 
wardly uttered with increasing 
admiration. And if he consciously 
runs rhe risk nF humility, and justi- 
fies it, ho also seems at times to 
court dullness. Why so ni.my of 
those trite depositions, so similar, 
so lifeless in. themselves, tran- 
scribed verbatim? There may he a 
little virtuoso’s vanity in this— it is 
the emptiness of the hat that gives 
point to the rabbit; if so, one does 
not grudge the flourish. 

But as one reads one realizes 
dint Jt is also a kind of atonement, 
n reparation for something felt us 
potentially selfish and self-indul- 
gent about these vignettes of tiio 
eighteenth-century urban poor, as jf 
erected on a pedestal of footnotes 
beneath which the individuals wlio 
made them possible lie entombed. 
Mr Cobb unaffectedly and infec- 
tiously enjoys his trade, but lie 
seems — it is an attractive trait anil 
not common — almost uneasily 
awure of the debt he owes to the 


doad human beings who 
enjoyment posslbre. Any to* $ 
who is not content to ]S'v 
people altogether faces &' 
or not, the problem of 3.' 
distance. Too much andt ( 
ebbaaway ; too little and 1 


history 
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Prussians and Europeans 


impertinence and vulcor bS? i: 
tion, unscholarly guesswork 7 : ' 

lamentation or stifl more 

dignat on, winch has more ls P «avs of 

with the present than the 1 The Historical Essay 
more to do with the histoiwi\ Otto lli»t»* 
either. Mr Cobb is one of edited by Feb* Gilbut 
feeling of historians, but te' zunp Oxford University 

fastidious sense of distant n nk 0 

these drab, repetitive ? L' : { £7 ' — 

™ the essay from btiEy 
enhance It. The eirl« 


By Gordon Craig 


Press. 


redeem 
and 

just means 
vement 
their 

to us 

colour 
reason for deprivin 
is the menus ‘ 
their distance 
tion. The 
Indifferent 
obsessed by it. 


and assured him uf rapid prefer- 
ment in the academic profession. 
Between 1895 and 1902, lie advanced 
from Privatdozent to professor r.f 
constitutional, administrative and 
economic history and politics at the 
University of Berlin ; from 1898 to 
1912, he edited the prestigious 
Forschungen zur bramlenhurgischen 


This insistence upon the eleim-m 
nf continuity w.is a salient charac- 
teristic of all of Ilinize's writings on 
Prussian history and found its must 


rcciiu nc.il l'e la tion ship heiween 

civil and military institutions, so 
that L-hungt-5 in either produced 

„ adjustments in ilm oilier. In his 

persuasive furm illation in Ids last own writing, however, he tended to 
contribution to the Hislnrischc place greater emphasis on the mill* 
Zeiischrlft, the essay “ Calvinism lary side of the equation. This 
and Raison d’P.tat in Enrly served to explain to his own sans- 

Sevciuccndi-Cemury Brandenburg ’’ 


faction 


problem that always 


ilio important CSNjy " True 1 1 sell 
and the Problems of Uistoraisiii; 
Criiic.il Studies” ( 1927 J— which 

also included soma observations on 
t lie validity of Oswald Spongier’* 
comparative met boil mid on iliu 
usefulness to the hi sim ian of 
Weber’s sociological theories — and 
the extended critique of Weiner 
Snnibart’s Afodern Capitalism, en- 
titled “Economics and Politics in 
the Age of Modern Capitalism" 
(1929). 

These works, which are both in- 
cluded in Professor Gilbert’s hnnl:, 
ure excellent examples nf the play 
of his powerful critical intelligence, 
also demonstrate tliut 
my to ideas from the social 
that made him almost 
among the historians of his 


* P by Si had been iiunresaed by his iftj . W erfc f which appeared in n«w conceptions of statecraft from ^Thl dcfi ee ' - — ” >’ 

•e and • w In the Historische Zeu- 191 - * no t |, e unre ii eV ed the Netherlands and the France of m t9'4. The oceiee 

' and - esut arucles ™ u:, «,«rhndoloel- thatSe roval house nrob- Henri IV, and how these were then freedom permissible it 


ree of poiitlcul 

... __j in the forms 

of government must evidently be In- 


di(l not allow his adntira- 
Wcber — whose ideal 

types" he regarded as a scholarly 
invention of genius — to persuude 
him to overvalue general patterns 


nee and resist as-w! articles in t “ e a v methodologi- lslb - . An I s va ? 

voyeur, after aU, !, r > ^“fheir^new students Bbiy^pSted-itiT^ Vmperor'is re- formulated and transmitted to ^ "the' poHiical bl the expense nf the particularity 

Privacy, he and America. But his * d ^ have trled in vain to per imure ^peneranons^ by the Testa- ‘ U ,H-Usuie exerted that he believed was the essence 

! 1^-1 lines never attained anything suada the author to modify some of ments of the Hohenzollern rulers. against'The boundaries of the state.” of history. He insisted that the 

, - 1 ’- ^ historian’s purpose was different 


and Eckart Kehr, Even before Hintze left the Acta 


3 Li readers, lie deals wirtifc 
pust and present, with the feC 
non, with Paris, with SimecIT 
writer with whom Mr CobbJia, 
obvious and acknowledged affiifo 


scent respect for most his^ Borussica in 1910, his attention' had This invocation of the principle from that of the sociologist apd, in 
his time, later admitted been shifting from the specifically of primacy of foreign . policy pr^ a discussion of Franz Oppenheimer's 
. ... . . ... • 'tdei' 


diagnosis of 

wrote: 


, grudgingly that Hintze had run the Prussian focus towards comparative eluded any careful dial 

not surprising that no one tutae - r | s | c Q f being called " a red revolu- studies, principally of the state- other explanations for the fact that You can compare in order to 

took to make tbtmt available to a Nonary but rather a sober and building process and of institutions, —as Hintze himself admtted— fjnd some rhlng general that 

.. ii TlloVil- uAnrs BED tilS . 1.1 .1— 1 . «;ll .ah. tl _ 1 ... * j l- i «r.pinon imlifirnl HpvPlonmont . .. .1 


Wltlv* UUWUV.I1.H- —O’ * I . __ UUJHI.U1C nvxn 

lato Walter Simon wrote tliat. as s j dered to be chi 
far as ho know, 0 p l 5L,one ,_ sl uf}. tories oE Prussia. 



inuK lu iii»o — ,i ia iiuucu y — uul iulh^i « uuiiumg hiiu 01 iieuiuiiuni. „ “ , — 

wider audience. Bight years ago tne D ijj ect ive work that Is still con. The latter interested him because German political ^ development 

wrnte tliat. as u- t b e best of the his- he was always intrigued by those [was] almost three hundred ye at s 

! i. phenomena in history that showed behind that of the western states . 

to suggest that it the junction of ideals and reality Jurgen Kocka is surely JUS lined in 
il- (what Ranke had called the real criticizing Hintze for Ms to* of 

to keistige Tendenzen, in history) and a "y r ® al sens f. of ’ luJ 

... .... K »»> , eiamourize it. mnae non a ucep because he found this union admir- £ e Mjf Cn,tlc . ten “ enC3 <'«!. , ?ai»i!I ! 

tions of things sociologiB^ and politl- e dQ . n thQ Prussian past (doubt- ably .illustrated in institutions. They KJSSnw at^MS^ he 

stonecraft” makes gn mSeam C, . U sneiitwtt .wliose UiterestB were f due j n the first instance to wore, he wrote In the preface to hfs ™ L n pr r ^. a '| nf Sa Liteera of 
reappearance. Thera arc oSy ffvi « * lo * e 10 own) even, a ^” v „ n , D inf | uance diirina his essay “The Origins of MnHm-n was too conscious of the dangers of 

disappointments ; the splendid por- 
trait of Georges Lefebvre yjWcb 
appeared in The Listener Is not 
included, and Mr Cobb, In sn admit- 
tedly brief review. Joins the 
already distinguished list of those 
who linvc signally failed to tell ui 
what was so splendid about knott- 
ing the lulu Warden of Wadhm 


lotions of our distinguished his- 
torians would presumably leave 
m licit breath unbated. Tour tie 
Prance opens with a deft and 
touching account of his discovery 
and loss of a j)Ied r 4-terf - e in Paris. 
The ac'donnt of "schooldaya which. Is 

' ■vise VUaAA Inn d 'A 


scovc^y By David Smith 




btte bf ltita three lopg .In.- .A 

fietMe' "of ■Tliwe, -. Qttttipt npiuslng 
and enjoyable, u just a little dis- 
appointing, as though uncertain 
whether to be an essay In sulf- 
discovcry or just reminiscence. In 
revolutionary Lyons Mr Cobb has 
no peqr. but tha English boarding- 
school is much-explored territory - 
and tho company is distinguished. 

It is also mildly reassuring to a 
. reader guiltily conscious of LosbiR 
much In Mr Cobb’s frequent allu- 
. aivencss through weaknesses in his 


_qp|ft t . - ;>■ ... 

Paris and its Provinces "1792-1802 
279pp. Oxford University Press. 
E5.25. 


by road or by river, on foot or on 
horseback, and with wliat befell 
them. Tills is not a picaresque tra- 
velogue, however, because each 
study, has ah immensely perceptive 
commentary pn the Connection be? 
icween specific events (say the dup- 
ing of same grain merchants or the 
murder of u Parisian on a Sunday 
jaunt) and the geographical or 
social penumbra which gives them 
point. The bewildering at ray of 
particular facts that Professor Cobb 
produces has obscured the way in 
which he proceeds to construct 
generalizations out of them. Bare 
details ,are invested with tho 
necessary, but not falsifying, imag- 
ination " thht makes them truly 


Charity’s 

children 


IMS: 

a? •?* 



nXARTlNE SEGALEN t 

Lcs c on fr dries dans la franco 
. content pond no 

257pp. Paris: Flainmnrion. 24fr. 


Thii' small void me is flic first In a 
series ' called “La Tradition ct Is 
Quotidian", which aims- to describe 
traditional Institutions, folkways nnd 
attitudes tliat persist- in contoiftpor- 
- ary France. The C on fr dries de 
Clinritfi, along- with their near-rola- 
. ;,tivps~tho. Charitable* and the PM-. 

, -- tenia, Originated tn. the Idle 
' ;Aga3 ■ as . locql ; bi^rlnli' 'societies, 
though they possessed some, other 
iclian table two -social functions ns 
-. jwellj :About n butidrdd. :Charit6s 
... survive today In Normandy j the 
■'Chtnitnbles and Pfihitonts - are oqn- 
: fine'd to . Artois and , Prdval\ee''r& 

'■ spectively. Martin* Segftlcn’^ study, 
a blond of folklorlsm and social, 
history, suggests that deSpito their 
anachronistic flavour and tlieir 
siinrp declines during, the; p?st ^alf- 
ccntury, they lmve' onjoydd 
modest resurgence of late, and have, 
even begun to attract some dynamic 

£ nung reformers who. seek to com* 
ine* pride In local traditions with 
rusisiance to the “ anurdikal indus- 

tha 


From the early 1950s articles, with 
long apd forbiddingly narrow titles, 
bogan to appoar m local history 
periodicals in Franca -under tho 
austere, spiky signature of R. C. 

Cobb. Wit cm this remarkable his* 
lor lan turned to address ' the . 

BngUsh-speaklug world ‘In .the fnld- 
lpSOs those defensive initials wore 
replaced by the open Christian 
name. Richard Cobb has beeil giv- 
ing: hostages to fortune ever sinco. 

In the face of various hos^Je his? 
tori cal schools, he mokes his defeit- 
celossness. a necessity : • 1 
The task of the historian, espe- 
cially if he is a specialist of 
- social history. Is very much akin 
to that of a novelist. There must 
be n wide elomdnt of guesswork. 

It is like attempting to sound tlib 
nnsoundablo and to penetrate the 

secrets of the human heaf-L *. v . lTU| - 

ci,y 

ho were a poet, or Indeed one of 
the novelists of local mores he so 
much ndmivos, .Unforipnatoly for 
chose who can' 'oiily'-btcotmnodato 
hint b| assigning his ' work to . a 


revealing. 

• Thus, in • a superb opening 
chapter, “La Montfie k Paris", he 
describes i tho likely ■ occurrence as 
it might affect a fish merchant 
from • Fficnmp or a Jewish man- 
chant’s wife from Dunkirk because 
ho knows the habits of such 
visitors to the city. The itinerant 
could feel sqfe . among his own 
kind, m - old accustomed 'haunts. 
-And,, equally, prove die prey of 
:rlminals 


forests seemed as controlled, in 
colour und dimension, as die del- 
icate, pastel-tinted squares and rec- 
tangles of the city itself. Professor 
Cobb then dispels this cartographic 
hegemony . wldt q two-prongeil 
thrust! — first, he . translates the 
artist’s colours lino the reality 11 of 
stark winter forest, the branches 
cracking like alurming rejmrts in 
tho deep frost, or of thick summer 
coverage, tho folingo threatening 
tiio prudent traveller as lia walked 
or -rode, preferably in company, 
wall to tho mlddla of tho road, 
with rhp almost felt presence or 
those who watcliod through 
thickets and bronchos ", aud tboli 
he nins down his insights with a 
pletliora of case-lilstnrics cullod 
front his seemingly bottomless 
archival notes. He is, of course, 
giving shape to tho most intrac- 
table material in what is a: breath- 
taking exhibition qf his historical 
mothod. 

- - The two long studies that con- 
clude the book deal with two Crim- 
inal bands whose activities ranged 


society. 

‘The' river was the main chaul 
of grain, wand, trine, coal ui 
labour. Down Its valley came ikb 
and public fantasies and disw 
Riverside communities were j* 
posed nr muii whoso livellbii 
depended on using waterpower h L 
their own ends. Conflict erfe F 


too, and they survive those who torian Gervinus, 


one, would 


underlies the things that are 
compared, and you can compare 
In order to grasp more clearly 
tho singularity (fodividutWitfif) 
□f the tiling that is compared, 
and to distinguish it from the 
others. The sociologist does the 
former ; the historian Lhc latter. 
Hintze never forgot that lie wus a 

little interest, however, in 
’ history, believing that 
advanced theories that 
intellectually diverting but 
bore little relation to reality, or 
destroyed the unity of historical 


Cre “ ed times they’serve^verse ** inJUneUjn. SHE, ' " by 

times they serve diverse !ie wrote, in his essav on the ongjns individual tendencies or develop. 

Tha ments at the expense of the whole. 


various times they serve diverse |, e w roteVin his essay on the'origins 
ends and are aenvated by differ- of ^ ministerial system: “The 
ing impulses, they nevertheless energy of national consciousness Is 


embody' a streng political tredi- centred^ “in“Vu7"'goVe7nments, “the He approached his subject prag- 
tion. They keep public affairs for monarchical Institutions, the army, madcally, with a desire to, gain 
generations m the same path, and and t he civil service, rather than understanding* of tlie past in ail 
changes in these forms can be j„ masses of the people) thus, its complexity by means of oner- 
brought about only by some very a majority of nationally conscious fiedc and Imaginative research into 
powerful Impulse, citizens regards the vigorous main- the records left by past generations. 

Hintze's institutional essays— the tenance of these institutions as the The main force in the historical 
lost brilliant examples of which best guarantee erf satisfactory de- process was, in ills view, , Human 
are the one just quoted and “The velopment.” This showed a certain action, individual and collective, and 
Commlssai^and his Significance in InsensitlvUy to ^ the fac^ that tfie g»_^«ranian 


Brccle by uietncn wn-naro ,in oen- A in common with other 

trol European History (March-June r ..-mgii, of Mg class in the years 
1970) were rhe only substantial j$ 0 ™ n ^S{ 4i h? ^ Relieved wJre 

hems in a meagre literatute. threatening it from outside. In 

Felix ' Gilbert deserves thanks, his Hohenzollern book, and in the 
therefore, for The Historical Essays political essays that he wrote m 
of Otto Hintze, a large and compre- the same period, one of his concerns 
hensive sampling of the writings of was-to identify the elements of con- 

a scholar whom Jurgen Kocka has tinulty In Prussian history and the 

recently called '* the most important ideas and forces that had contrl- 
and from the standpoint of buted to Prussia’s leadership In the 
mcdiodology most forward-looking creation of a German national state, 

historian or the late Empire and Tlius, in the first of the essays most 

tho period between the wars ”. included in the Gilbert volume. 

Based on the. three volumes oE “The Hohenzollern and die Nobi- 
Himze’s GesanmteZfe Abhanillun- litv” (1914), which was a kind of 

gen, which Gerhard Oestreich col- summary of the conclusions of the (I919j-aie, as Professor Gilbert oyer uiree mmipn votes in tne pro- tenatsa w hi« 

fectad'and edited in the 1960s, the larger work, he sought to demon- points out in his. introduction, com- vious years Reichstag elections.. «o 1110 autonomy of eco» 

esaays Included here represent the strata tliat the Prussian nobility, pa rati va only In a limited W”*?. , From tiio beginning of his career, M 

titree main areas of Hintze’s work : onC e Its conflict with the royal They deal, almost exclurive!^ with Hintefl £j| hl J|, p q acrivo interest , Foi l 7® a “ n « Hhitze i n- 

i « .j .Prussian hisrorv comparative and house had been resolved in the mid- European states, and r ™ nl ? 0 Jn questions of historical method if .F™ n * n 1 b n n 

whuii damming millers flomW administrative history, nnd his tori- seventoontli-contury and it had assumes, rather too easily, that the a „d theory. As a young man, in mstorlcism a philosophy and to aeo 

fluids or reduced the love] [of m cal theory. Within each of the Minted the military function tliat institutional Art ha 1897 i, e ^Itad intervened in the the lilswg^ ideas M a r ® al h' “ nt0 

ignblo waterways. Witlun the mt .groupings, the separate items aro it still fcore, became “ the first rop- compares had thefr origin* in a tempe st that Kari Lamprecht had “ft ™ 

proved both n geographical flf j pranged chronologically, and each j-eaentative of a Prussian political situation thatvrasidendcalf oi flll brought dowll up0ll his hand when is w, al fm-ce/ ' 

mental divider. To cross Hieing Kpreceded by a briof Introduction consciousness” and the principal the peoples studied. Eve in, so, mey he insisted that the historian’s prm- MfW* S awSSS 

meant on tori iiu a distinct thqt explains tho circumstances that protagonist of a monarchical state f^e [mprewlye in rheh btredg clpal duty was to search for, the ** *■ *.•“!?*!!?. SilStn ari' ^*acono- 

cortainly n difforont administrilfl/ i Ininired it and places it wimin the ethos 6 that subsequently extended iq the variety of data mat Hintze ] BWS history and try to establislt extent, as are politics .and econ 

Suction whoso “ commissalrfis P writes t of Hintze’s work as a among the middle and lower classes, uses to support a scientific theory of • causality, 

polico” and “ juges de paix"M t jjbolk Even readers who regret ' 
ously guarded their own cmW ;lbe odjission of favourite essays will 

L’Si t „. r iSS^n.H», irLnvS issr»; outdated 

meric ft la Hegel or to. the aesthetic 


those socially observant crlm, 

from whom Richard 
Cobb, has loarut so much. Convor- 

OOld AtllAHh ^A*A.Ll Ji .1 ■ . 


from Paris to the newly acquired 
lan __ Departments. In ar* pyro- 


riiat reflect 


— -- , • • -■ * J — ■ . wmt, IUD BUlVWUUii 

acted os information brokers- £ tow justice to the scope of Hintze’s 
police spies, suppliers pf ■ < c bolarly\ a chlevemen t. 

infonnod 0 ■2£5t^1T» i SfcH.V- hfa 

mechanics 

we move to 

vidual example — why 
derer has 



Bel 


technical display hq exantihcs'oral 
with the probing distrust 


liorse-market on the 
chance acquaintance^ 

ig anonymity; ““*> too wiaer iniormauon that 

™n- s w did n„t -■arssfassshiaffs ®-J3S%uss 

follow him around fni*A ik. Wo How hun .•■■a... . 1 ... 


depositions 

oE a 'Clarence "Barrow, 
tho wider information 


If JS5&H* toTXioSS, r S 5? «««* > stH 


contemplation’ of the cultural values 
tlie past would be*au abdication 

n.ir'AeVelooeA in his seminal academic career and to aonnaon ur hi p r ppar f un crion , wh Ich ^ was 
‘assavs 'on “The Formation of archival research, he devoted him- to undMfitand ^e pMt and to draw 
tha pariv essav “Prus- H nd Consdtutiortal Develop- self more assiduously to theoretical front It Ideals tliat are not_mere 

F«rm h0 MnVpmants y before' 0902) pod "Military and methodological problems, and castles in the air but . . . can taka 

( 1896 ? w “Sned toshow“ Snizaa^nd l if ' ^ls period .that he tri-ore on concrete form In the real world . 


Fin- 

that 


In Pnrls,; a 1 man’s past did not 
necessarily follow him around 
from Section to Section; often he 


ti'Jn |i? atlnn ’* that threatens 
' quality of French village life. 

Gordon Wright 


pigeonhole - for eccentricity, he is, 
stfaigh-i forwardly, a historian Who 
uses tho .only language possible, 
-Wd,- the - 

re-create^ lay 
: ende tiint would 'tftHa 
‘ unknowbble excpnf-^mcT' 
key— m some r^dli-coA form., 

i* Professor Cobb i(i . th6' Vlivqru 
enemy of; roductio'nism. : His tin-, 
paral lo led ' . knowledge i i ' e f '■ :ihe 
Froficli : Urfehiyes ia the foundaiion 
and tbo sclehce of .his worRi the 
flurry of individual examples, thp 
telling use of epithets, the insistent 
autobiographical details, are his 
meqns of presemation and his ait, 
Thu* two: are jn separable for thpy 
are, together, what makes ihim a 
hi*torie^i. •• ,, ‘ v. • . 

It\ Parts.. md its ; Provinces lie 
writes .five studies, Ojr ^te related 
themo of th'e -cotihOcfjaQ between 
Paris -and its -neighbouring Depart- 
merits. He Is coiicerne’d with aiosta 
ivi} 0 ) far. business or:. far pi ensure, 
travelled t □ arid from ' the qap^cq J, 


'■ could shed It merely by crossing 
the river. In country villages, the 
■ past weighed haavily on all the 
inhabitants; it was a shared past, 

. even if it whs the only thing tliat 

Retwoeh Paris end Its Outlying' ptW.’ 
jmces, . reads and rivers conveyed, 
.Supplies, ftnd, inforrtatiah but ; nlsd, 
fit a time, of administrative , and 
;sokial upheaval, reinforced marital- 
auspicjio^ .and hatred; . > . 



fore us. We Have been swept along 
by the story but only because he has 
been at pains to let his narrative 
Flow by removing boulders from 
toe stream, in order to place them 
in die extensive notes diat figure 
at the end of all his books. The 
■ W» ■ cqriurieufary 
f i j?' . author 
.'and P6*d6r that hitman complexity 
;breakb the r botinda of iven the 
most' meticulous presentation. This 
is why we have those amebiogra- 
STT "“^tocence* at the start of 
Uf books. Ai a bonus, they are 
Irreverently w 1 - — ’ 1 •• - 

. jriych^ovoqted 
,oWn]jfo 


Kictiard Cobb re-create* »*; jj, K- Knd kt*. tonuuwayn era . oy ca.uuig tortn unexpiuncu fronuhe ^tru^le 

gotten people with unstf^g I 0 f on the organization mora i f orce x fi 0 m the masses and teeng, ^ cenwriw 

skill, never patronizing iVll® jdminfatro&ti from by giving; The state, for. the first be^n the erap^e ana tha ^®| 

— «tfh .K< “|0 USB, -wlth an accompanylnR time, a truly national basis, would upon the sovereign « related to 

^length 'summary and analysis. have ’ bean Impossible without the prised It, ?"K°f a,y oE re] ‘Saw 

. *olid productions estab- great monardi leal reforms of the •«— *• influence W**.* 

u^neu hii r omit n Hnn n « a nrhniar eighteenth century- 


r*j uuu *«- ns a oonus, tney are 

of the 

pleasured, of his 
but they always hftve, a 


skiii, never patronizing u j fi , *.' Ba 
worse still, identifying with .J5 

His pity and his interest aref^ 

ed by- the subjects theipsel^ . 

By any abstract schemata. 
he does reVoal structures rL 
ular mentality and collective 
test j tho grim " celnntre ve» 
the eighteenth century Is rt 
in ' the threatening V r — - • 

Sffil A -ssstsStetei 



»r _ t .*1* ui wunmiuuiwo » 

pleasured ■ of his tricts in this century I he - . ^ 

A continuity of 'popular. feeU a a ^ 

self-defence .; not preserit. » 

V official ” chronology. 


— '“T"- , _ .o- — ’a- . r aMutwzui* 

Ty y. nleutal adjusUneats td die World 
juMide vyhere * the Hottentots, the 


SiiiUx,."tlio Irbqaois began 'at thfe 
, vBiy gates ’V.llving and lurkfrig in 
flic extensive forests that, sur- 
touhded .the capital,. The Fxrislans 
reasayred.' themselves by reducing 
tills, horrifying reality, ^q." the 
dimensions' of pen-tuifl-wasb 'maps 
: lii'. Which] the . dark-grpan of 


'iploniatic calm 


this — the influence- oE military 
necessity upon the form wd spirit 
of state organization., ■ What^- M 
called the Schteben und 
of the ambitious power* wM> 


■" ■ guage. Volume 7 covers tbe last articles, "go so yar as w. 

■?n!!m 5 ue deutHtheri auswkrtigen titree' niontits of. 2927,, the .qahn [bat without this state system and 
K ol Wk' 191H84S^ ■ between tbe storms.^ Many of rite {?“. te nae n ? y . . toward? Constant 

Ratios B} 1925-1933 ^ ■ :"..documeittf inevitably confirm . »e whhout .the jnqaeniiZBtion 

Volume 7 ; ; '* . : unceasing pxtoccupation with die-, went with it— that is ( Jo say, 

SfiOori- : i •«' armament add reparations. .'.There . . mhsalidation and ratlonpuza- 


hninion. a dynamic racwr 
insdtutfonal change. - f ‘ W 0 migh^ 
even ", he wrote in. the last of these 
articles, " go so far as to claim 
fhrit without this state systern and 


ulolvix DU ■may - --- tfi-tin 

evoked are: there fdT riflg g, ^ * e : 


history so .that tfr* 

evoked dfe: there test m* JV "IT ^ -»«« a gummenc. on I-Iie 

mJ(m i ...J aManttnil. 


due tqey always hftve, t 

wore serious ptirpose^-4n this one 

“ JT 1 ° J ffidaI M chronology, l ; unceasing px«ccupaTlon with_ dls- [^“^nTwIth it-that isjo say, 

■ arid^ jdddents^ independent, even ..a bfRcOpp : j . , armament add reparations. 'Thera . . consolidation and rationpliza- 

^ riSritt^ befan * appr u° aqh i ^ ut $5 •'* : Va rider|hoecJc ; ,^ e fascinating ^hnpses of the Gerf « f - atate pFPratioris-aven the 

as; t ' , 1 - ■■': sr, “ m - 

• yj^ hpok, nowhere -mprdiao than In' i 

. Ms, chapter on in ! 


Palestine question and an attempt wi ^id not. have appeared” : . ; - 

by Nehru g iSSfitlSSSS'- as Equally- determinative pf.poUtical 


c. , 01933^7) an d those far-off days the PoUstt-Liffl ms 


History of the Aft of War.-theTlm 

vrildme 'or which appeared In 




the Story ol Integration 

Satyendra R. Shukla 

• . t ..■• * . . | ’’ 

Lays bare vital facts about the history of Ihe 

• Himalayan kingdom from the Inceptloq of the 
. feudal order right up io the people's Hflhl 

Jam .1976 „ against the tolalltarlan - monarchy : of the 

‘ ! _ v Cliogyal and ihe stala’e evenlual integration 
Pages 290 . .; j n the Indian Union. " , , 

tllusL ^3.60 . ' : " i"*. 
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The flight of the black bird 


4 


Keith Sauer's claim that led 
Hughes is '* a major poet of the 
first rank" will probably strike 
most renders os n sign of the m- 

implies a solemn humourless ness m 
ilie critic, which disables him from 


and Mr .Swear i* right mi uisisiinjc 
elsewhere oil Lawrence’s presence 
in ifugEies. It is, as wo should 
expect. largely h luuimurless pre- 
sence. If Marvell is to be compared 


Dew ", humbly fascinated by inter 
liiil 


wrjting adequately about the poems 
in which the poet himself has 
overcome rite rather priggish dour- 


nesses of his earlier work. These 
poems are mostly in Croir, where 
a new voice is heard, winch may be 
a development of the old and whose 
ranp.0 of subject-matter is equally 
■narrow, but In which there is an 
unprecedented blending o! horror 
and humour, of reverence and 
blasphemy, of heaving energies of 
observation and of recoil mixed with 
a stunned deadpan Irony. 

Ml- Jtojjar has little r» *«y .of 
imc m« hi which these ehttratfierWics 
jij-d most vividly blended. like 
“Crow's Song of Himself ”, Cute they 
are present everywhere. Mr S.igar 
buries them in flaccid paraphrase, 
some i lines iaced with a few spoon- 
fuls of Jung and water, as in his dis- 
cussion of that “savagely comic” 
retelling of the Oedipus story, 
"Song tor a Phallus”. 

Mr Sagar’s treatment of Hughes's 
earlier work shows a related weak- 
ness. He says that the opening of 
"The Hawk In the Rein”, 

1 drown in the drumming plough- 
land, I drag up 

Heel after had from the swallowing 
of -the earth’s mouth. 
Prom clay drat clutches my each 
step to die ankle 

With the hebit of the dogged grave 
“plunges us into hyperbolic verse 
ot a kind scarcely heard since 
Marvell”. Hyperbolic, no doubt. 
But “ of a kina " with Marvell ? — 
with the extravagant geographical 
hyperboles ef "To his Coy Mis- 
tress", or the sharp graveyard wit 
of Marvell’s “fine and private 
place” In tile same' poem? Con- 
trast Sylvia Flath's quite specific 
use of Marvell's poem at the ‘end 
of “Two Slaters of Persephone ", 


plays' of fragility, strength and Im- 
mensity, and the Hughes who wrote 
«• Tiio Man Seeking Experience. 
Enquires Ms Way of a Drop uf 
Water ", where ilia comic has no 
place (although even here the 
differences are very great}. 

In Crow, there is a change. An 
element of grim comedy often 
erupts from black solemnity, and 
although this comedy has a tear- 
away quality rather than being 
under tight. Marvellian control, 
comparison with Morvolhan wit 
would not nlwnvs be out of place. 
The ending of ” Truth. Kills Every- 
body '* may be u rewriting twilli a 
lirtual pay-off) of one of the closing 
i mug os of “To Isis Coy Misiress ”, 
Ami also of the rewriting of Mar- 
vell’s passage in Pruf rock’s "To 
have sou cozed the universe into a 
ball": 

The eurth, shrunk to the size of a 
hand grenade 

And lie held it lie held it and held 

it and 

DANG I 

He was blasted to nothing. 

The power of the image, die bold 
extravagance of imagination, are 
Murvelllan. The lines read Uka a 
defiant discarding of Prufrockian 
hesitancy, a return to the muscular 
boldness of Marvell. But where 
Marvell’s lover Imagines holding 
the lovers' universe or strength ana 
sweetness in his tight grip, Hughes 
lets the world explode in Crow’s 
hand. 

Sometimes, Hughes seems to 
strive to out-ene raize Marvell, and 
the explosions will seem -factitious, 
even ranting. X suspect that tills 
Is what happens in the opening 
lines of "A Kill”, 

Flogged lame with legs 

Shot through the head with balled 

brains 

Shot blind with eyes 
Hailed down by his own ribs 


By Cla ude Rawson 

KEITH SAGAR : 

The Art of Ted Hughes 

213pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£5.90. __ _ 

The disturbing impish humour 
which surruinids the figure of Crow 
has something to do with iliat old 
mythological type, The Trickster. 
Noi tli-wc.st American Indians, and 
the Eskimo of the Bering Strait, 
have trickster-heroes called Raven, 
and Hughes’s known interest in 
anthropology and folklore makes it 
pertinent for Mr Sugar to cite 
Joseph Campbell’s rather reductive 
but influential study The Hero with 
a Thousand Paces, and Paul Radin s 
much-quoted but (among students of 
literature) little-read book. The 
Trickster. 

Hughes presumably knows theso 
books, and Crow, in addition to Ins 
exuberant and tearaway ferocity, 
contains elements of helpless de- 
feat, of impish rebellion, of mis- 
chievous slipperiness ("all-suffering 
Everyman, culture-hero, clown- 
devil”) sonto of which Mr Sagar 
brings out in an enlightening way. 
But Tie is too easily content to note 


ing of mythology around which the 
poems arc built. The reminder of 
Hughes's interest in anthropology, 
and notably in shamanism, the 
references to Campbell, Radin, Jung, 
are rough clues to the nature or 
some of the thought-processes in 
Crow. But the clues are often 
imprecise and sometimes inaccur- 
ately discussed ill particular details, 
and Mr Sngur’s general conception 
of their role tends to be out of 
focus. A wu ruing from IIughe9 
himself is cited : 

My main concern was to produce 
something with the minimum cul- 
tural accretions of the museum 
sort. ... So the comparative 
religion /mythology background 
was irrelevant to me, except as I 
could forget it. If I couldn’t find 
1 It qgain original in Crow, I wasn't 
interested to make n trophy of it. 
But the warning is ignored. To the 
extent that Mr Sugar produces folk- 
loric antecedents as clues to a mode 
of thinking, he is informative and 
helpful. More often than not, how- 
ever. the folklore Is pressed Into the 
service of a commentary which 
allegorizes and domesticates what in 
the poems exists as a bare, unmorn- 
llzed sardonic notation, and Mr 

the 


"Cotnc”, said Crow 

God lay, agape, a great ^ 
Crow tore nft- » 




exact significance. The Trickster 
creation-myth from Siberia which la 
quoted from Campbell on page 114 
is sot alongside the creation-story 
in Crow’s “A Childish Frank . 
One witty difference is that in the 
Siberian myth, God has to repair 
the trickster-devil's work; in tlie 

E aeni, Crow has to improve God’s 
y creating sex out of the serpent 
(he puts the serpent’s two writhing 


ing the poems for consumption by 
weaker stomachs, extends beyond 
the matter of folklore: “But for all 


that Hughes Is compassionate. The 
man [in “Crow Alights”] is an 
image of loneliness and despair”. 


jx>eni, Crow has to improve God’s 

(lie -» **— — ~ - — - 

halves into Adam and Eve respec- 


near in time to Hughes’s poem, The IVilUVM MVVTAI t/J nan VVTB-a iiaifl 
early Hughes has very little of . this Strangled Jam* ehort of ttia last ga&p 
■Vino - Of -Wit, whether- ip hyperbole By hft own, wiodoipav • . . 
or anything else; Marvell nas venr Clubbed unconscious by Ills own 
little that Ts not witty, least of all heart,- 

in hyperbole. It Is not clear whether which Mr Sagar rightly calls (but 
Mr Sagar has seen some (otherwise with no further attempt to analyse 
invisible) humour In the Hughes, the differences) "a lame attempt to 

or mls$od It In Marvell. - - 

Hughes’s lines evoke a sensuous 
dinging rapport with the soil which, 
although it is a negative rapport, 

U more like the opening of The 
Rainbow than anything in Marvell, 


revamp Marvell’s splendid lines” in 
“ A Dialogue between the Soul and 


Body”,' 

agauutt 


where 
a eiru 


energy wrestles 


_ - jOWy ■uncompromising 

metrical .discipline, and stern 
restraints of wit and oE rhyme. 


lively). Meanwhile, “God went on 
sleeping./ Crow went on laughing.” 
It is a very witty poem, and more 
so if wo are to think of it with 
the Siberian myth in the back- 
ground. 

We are not told whether we are 
to think this, or whether Hughes 
knows the Siberian story and can 
be supposed to be referring to it 
or not. Mr Sagar merely says: 
“ Crow steps in and invents sexu- 
„ aUty . which h w kept the race in 
perpetual motion ever since.” Thero 
is lu the poem no word about “per- 
petual motion ever since”. That 
would seem to be one of Mr Sagar'* 
quasi-moralizing glosses. Hughes 
leaves the story unallegorized, the 
facts and the humour u a glossed. Mr 
Sagaris gloss exceeds the facts and 
loses the humour. 

The discussion of Crow does 
vide a .useful sketch of die sc; 


auingD uz ji/ji vuiiofla uiiu uuoj/Bti * 

"Crow [In "Crow Tyrannosaurus”] 
is not free to become a vegetarian, 
Stabbing grubs is what It Ts to be 
a crow. . . . But for die first time 
he .has used the word ‘ought’ and 
wept for his own victims.” 

The9e comments are not untruo. 
They simply exist on an ailed wave- 
length. The force of the Crate 
poems derives from an unmoralized 
ploy of imagination, or one which 
does not exclude morality so much 
as existing beyond it. It is a form 
of black humour, in Breton’s sense. 
It combines a take-it-or-leave-it fac- 
tually about cruel doings with a 
dimension of grim laughtor. To this 
laughter Mr Sagar is almost wholly 
impervious, HU own attempts at ft 
sort of jaunty humour (“Crow in 
not free to becomo a vegetarian ’’), 
like the allegorizing commentary of 
whicn they form a part, merely 
reduce tho whole thing tq cosiness. 
Qls ageount of “Crow Communes” 
U full of sensibla exegesis, but has 
no. sense of the exquisitely brutal 
comedy of “ 
with God: 


quit _ 

comedy of Crow’s political parleying 


God's shoulder, was tho mountain on 
which Crow sot. 


Crow tore off u mouthful, 1 : 

His summary of “iw 1 " 
Birds", in which other i 
beautiful or whimsical »hin- 
the poet dismisses *, ■' 
“palaver” whereas, aiV 
says, “ Crow, the tough ?. 
not lude behind a sit 
beauty", is accqrate as ft 
goes, but totally misses 
of tho final pay-off Jj n 7;, 
spraddled head-down in iL* 
garbage, guzzling „ * J 
cream.” ^ 

Crow, here, is not just n 
aver”, like the hawk 
Roosting ”, Bare unaccomi 
Crow is also grimly fa*, 
Emperor of IcfrCream i 
Hughes says “ I throw ontfoi 
and choose the Ctow^hT 
wliat Wallace Stevens d&u 
threw out nightingales. flW 
not many eagles In 
for tit at matter, but 
crows. And the eagles.':: 
nightingales, sometimes flirt* 
falsifying poedcism.) The ttafc 
away of poetical accretions i 
simply a matter of achieving 1 ! 
scrupulousness and objecting, | 
Beckett’s prose”, despite diet 
that poeuu like "Crow Alfe 
contain such apparently Bcdre 
properties as garbage cans hi 
" shoe, with no sole, raln-sodd 
This stripping away often rein 

? uite un-Becketmn exube 
Hughes explicitly denied tk 
had Beckett in mind when i 
tloned about another poa 
Crow). The w beadi-garooM*i 
Crow finds fca-cream it skint; 
town dump of Stevenri | 
(where tin cans, crows nil n 
ingoles get put in their r 
places), though its ptasuw 
more bleakly rendered ltd 
sinister. 

Hughes may or may noth* 
interested in Stevens. SvWui 

S as Mr Sagar says, *a*l. 
q to Amorlcan poor 
tea’*, camo to Stave* ; 
earlier, and the traces tin 
clearly in Iter first W* 
Colossus, But tlieso trace*** 
her case more obriou*. 
superficial. I think Hutfifc 
have absorbed Slovens 
as well ns in a rather mo«W 
izod way. But in any awnt*l 
and Huglics have soma pwfc 
tioiis anil some key-tntsgw WX 
mon. nnd I think that 
considerable' difference! ®W 
them help to doflno some 
istdc features of both. 


AiS Pro- 


iJwd a good deal, ant 

among his favourite 


ESnoM for what is dead or irrele- dccline/In music 
in the artifacts of the past, loving aesthete in 
Stefs refusal in Crow “ to make reply that fa 
I irrtnhv " of ancient mythologies colours as wel 
makes the same po&t ■» *e bees tho mind of wi 


makes 

refusal 


refusal to hie sn u e art » *Vj B,lc 1 s « an ° no! 10 ( hQt1 the other two girls, whose vulses in niglitniurc ” ; and in everyday world. But Mr Sagar 

trophy of official, statue q would have been found lo be as weapons arc not vocal, hope to do. Hughes's London Magazine itucr- tight to insist instead that the poci 

In Notes Towiad a Supr^eriction. murderous, in its own way, as any But this “undoing" seems in fact view of 1071, there is talk of both plays with the idea of the magic 
That is,, n L n , Bat crow * *P have more to do with sexy noises “Logos" and Crow as related to un properties of words, whereby “ yt 

“trophy l» Sttvenss^mM. But TJlis may sh(JW thot Hlt hes •«- ■ — ’ 

statues nr0 ■n^ e ^l l i e statues wl ti/thelr reaches at “far starker reuUtios 

•« prows anoint tne__StatUBS W1U1 IIICI* w U/olUre Citn,>an D rncf P«.. >' 


PL-rcL'ptmu, ami crow?, appt-.ii .c, cm. 
cial iiu.igt's of ha rsli in black fact 
in several other poems, in •* K,.,t 
Loves Kit ", espcci.il ly, the hl.itk- 
ne« of crows provides release fur 
l*"uiic vitality and gaudy delight. 

Black fact is not, for Stevens, the 
only I’culity, and ]jjf vision accom- 
modates blticjiiys ns well as crows, 
bright colours as well as Idack: 
“ Crow is realist. But, then,/ Oriole, 
also, may be realist." The assertion 
is Stevens's answer to his owtt taunt, 
“ From oriole lo crow, note tlio 
", the colon r- 

him asserting in 
fact comes In bright 
well as black, and that 
winter lias no monopoly 
of true vision. In Hughes, an oriole 


to Su-vfii!.''. "'I lie Plot Ag.iiuM the 
Ci.mi ", when- ihrte «ii Is innj'iiiv 
iheimi.-ivt- • Miliiltiiri;- llu- ('>01111, the 
first tlirougli “ ri vilest »dorb’\ flic 
second iln-niuh "ilullis lu'sprinklud 
with ciiloii. ", .mil llu: third, unii 
app.iieniiy must cuiupleiety effec- 
tive, through “a cuiimr, puff jnq '' 
uf verbal .signs : 

He will bend hi. car tlieii. 

I shall whisper 

Heavenly labials in a world of gut- 
ttmih. 

It will undo him. 

It might be said that this ininciug 
and pretty fable envisages for words 
a greater power than ihuy arc 
credited with in the .story uf’Crow, 
for "undoing" the Giant is more 
than the other two girls, whose 


turned the wore!-; into bmnb 1 ,", 
siiys iinotlicr poem. And u third 
ptirni, wlitili recounts unclear 
desiruciion all armiiul u surviving, 
impassive, guz/Iing Crow, begins: 

‘I hero came news, of 11 word. 

Crow saw it killing men. lie mu 

well. 

lie snw il blllldo/iil|> 

Whole cities to ruhhlc. . . . 

Even ntnre literally than in 
I’ujie’.s Dimcidii, (he "word” is 
" unereatiitg It is n grim parody 
of the Logos: in IVodwo there is it 
poem culled " Logos ", ahum linked 
mysteries of do struct ion nnd of 
birth, in which “ the phrasing 
fal![s| to pieces” ns, hi a rather 
limp echo of Yeats, “ Creation con- 
vulses in niglitmurc ” ; and 


than Wallace Stevens cast for”, as 


more than they — . 

They are material for poetic waits- . 
figuration, and the onby legitimate world 

basis of festive and exuberant “} a 

Stevens, be ns "realist” as crows, 
fiOI ‘ a * . Stevens is often suspicious of their 

Hughes’s exuberance is more potential for gaudy aesthetic iudul- 
negative, and has not found its full Bence. He was aware of the de- 
rclcasfl in that “passion for yes lights and risks of his own acstheti- 

which Stevens said lay under cism, and evon tho mind of winter 
every no" in the Imagination of - - - ... — 

the realist ”, He is In other ways 
a narrower poot than Stevens, and 
the persistent black comedy of 
Crow is not Srcvens’s thing at all. 

Rut even in Hughes the meekness 


than with verba] contour, and the 
coy aestheticism, as so often in 
Stc-vcns, modulates into a warmer, 
coarser sense of fact, nnd is mocked 
in the process. And wc do not 
know, anyway, il the girl will be 
proved right. 

In Crow, on the other hand, words 


"upside down” (remittent of "the 
biblical account of the creation ”, 


dIrt | "■'» ^Sne 11 ^ the ’ve^ffing *and P^ld Porter has recently said; or 
again , seeing ui e v ry “ t it may suggest Hughes’s ob9essivo 

nothing else were objec- limitation of range. There are in 

1 b S re for Stevens any Stevens dimensions of self-questioa- 

ririty" of ltfom for Stevens, any ^ q( ironlc flBlf . a * anmes8 

more man inoy. . . which are entirely alien to Hughes's are the coarser reality. Words are with the energies of the machine In n 

1. If orioles and bluejays and life and death, not because of any that paradoxical play between the P 
mood of summer may, for sense that fictions are truer or organic and tho mechanical which ” 


Crow, Hughes adds, was ** created 
by God’s nightmare's attempt to 
improve on man”. 

Words are indeed made flesh. 
But It is flesh that dies or lulls, as 
part of living, and flesh that joins 


its duvils. Is Crow’s world of words, 
nnd t lie worth ("gJutt.ii Imiulis", 
"guerilla labials " anil tile rest) ,-ue 
meant to bo for real, as the thing'; 

1 1 1 0 y refer to in the actual wurlii 
certainly are. 

The sense of this and of rotated 
poems is not that words have no 
power, but that they htivc ton much, 
In "Crow Goes Hunting", “Crow/ 
Decided to Lry words” — and they 
it wft : “Crow turned 1 lie words 
into bombs — they blasted the hun- 
ker. . . Crow turned the words 
into shotguns, they shut down the 
starlings ”. It would be easy nnd in 
a sense correct enough 10 para- 
phrase these lines into factual mean- 
ings about military violence in the 
everyday world. But Mr Sagar is 

poem 
magical 
you 

can’ catch things by simply naming 
them", although he seems to me to 


which took neither 
things seriously 
vives its poems 

fruit.” These words are a wintry 


have un inadequate sense of how 
powerful, in the magical sense, we 
urc meant to feel the words lo be. 
Their failure to H catch . , . the mys- 
tery of a hare ”, which leaves Crow 
“speechless with admiration ", does 
not mean chat tbeir murderous 
ower fails In the baser activities of 

___ __ _ ___ ___ omblng and shooting. 

prettier than fact, but because facts Hughes calls " the elemental power It Is arguable that to pretend that 
use words, and words embody facts circuit of the Universe”: the Idea these activities nre less important 
or bring them about. Mr Sagar mis- of animal forco and mechanical thnn “the mystery of a horo”, or 
understands, I think, when he Bays energy as extensions of one another, that tho actualities of daily carnage 
that Crow.. . learned what Ham- already present In “Tlie Jaguar”, and the prospective desolations of 
ict • • • learns, the f absurdity of has _ always __ Decn__ important _ to nuclonr war are a matter of wortL 

ower, is a xnoro offensively trivial- 
T orm of aestheticism than 


— , „ . - -- — -iways neon impc „ „ utiuil , 

might be tinged with it. There words . At least, if this is true of Hughes. The “guerilla labials” thus power, is 
was, of course, a aido to Stevens ‘ r “f, clafn ] 6 morc Pressing, as well as faing for.u *a. UUM .t.»... ...... 

* neither words nor * lm P lB sense) it is not true of his a grimmer, reality not only than thing wo aro llkelv to find in Sto- 
': “The plum aur- author in this poem. Words bring Stevens’s ‘'Heavenly labials”, but V0 ,SJ This j a so hot loost because 
. . . good, fat, guzzly with them every kind of fact, from also than Stevens's many reminders carnage and nuclear war ore so 

viiAvd. n«-n n 1 11 fit 11*11 TIP A TlAliriPQ f fl WflrfflfP. Thfl ftP tviAVheilltv nn fkon t4inra W \AMiSo » . 1 


is oddly streaked with flashes of d 0 wn B iadi,;g of Joems. as net 

“ realist ”, *but _ tho _ reality _ of 
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scratching plaudits here. Dr Brown 
exemplifies one of tho virtues he 
record* in hi* material— « bleak 
independence, an honest if awkward 
a olf consciousness. 

But despite its subtle] e, .the book 
assume* a historical perspective, 
find in doling so reveals chinks 4n 
tills puritan armour. Two chapters 
“ attempt historical -survey with the 
purpose ef outlining the sodfd end 
cultural contexts fat which nine- * 

. tee orb and twentieth-century pobts 
front Ulster hove been forced to 
operate”. Though the writing here, 
has “ Wttle literary merit , in these . 
two chapters the reader faces dose 
on GOO quoted lines, to the exclusion 
of the promised historical analysis. 
The weakness of these introductory 
passages undermines tho argument 
of the later studies of lsidiv(duaj 


coal his 8enao of frustration at this 
lack of continuity in Northern- 
Voices, though he has in part at 
least compromised his position by 
reducing history, In bis mind, to 
fflux. Front the outset of this study, 
there are remarks on the nafture of 
pastoral art, and its peculiar signifi- 
cance in Ireland, which' indicata 
that q more dearly thematic (or 


generic) approach might have been 
better than an uneasy com^in-ation 
of historical chronology end 


! .-'Willtam, ; ';r » w 

;• The - Ji sfjDl^ctjbn: i., <«rtd. rte< — , 

■v '62pp.. 1 Seeker end Warburg,; £2,40. . ata ^of ewsh 
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.. .tor’s workjrcomrflqw; 
1 with, abnhdaofr quotedort: With ,; e 



■ . • • . s ; pairadoxlcal logic be ■ responds most' 

The creative adiievbmetvta 6f Anglo- ’' sensitively jo Heaney's - -.CfitbOkc 


Irish literature are so obvious and 
bnpicssive that tt la often forgotten ' 
bow neglfected is the art of criticism 
in the land 
oyce. Terence 
)ster poetry 


.anlsni. Indded, . it le i A matter 
for -tegret that •’ he .did • nqt- adlow 
mmself a longer 'rata: for he argues 


* 


aa 19 wa mi v* usmuiqui ^ iwiiftv* * wi> nn up ntguca 

6E Yc&cs/ Syngo- and. that Heaney IdendflW (coaifuses?) 
mce BrbvVn's.istudy of ' Srff, hl*»ry end lantlsfcapo. /Ahd In 

y is the Iciest a pmell : ' . riaother, f^ntext he sp&uaW 

group of or ideal wotlto. :coaco*ved .• 'Hie Irish poefa : persdetent ten. 
end published In Ireland. ’j Norfhdrh;' -deiidy to • mould.- the details- of 
Voices has .on' attractively mddBBt' . ' bjatorlc^l flux, ' vWlhiw y*1^4. 

n.KiltlA- >< Pnnlv wrtm- ytarsi ,M . and- 1 . ■ - n> il rl £X» n I a. 'mh "ha' 


. subtitle; “Foote' from Ulerer , end 1 - v permanencies can ; .discern*. 

. the heart' of tiia. book may be found;- '''oply partially rohd vritii- difficvilttri 
in fbur workmanlike chapters on ■ . . • into the berwaneh t stdtiS i [rede , 
John. Hewitt,' W. R, Rodgers, John ■ ■ ?..«tdsft ” 7] -of it^yjth.. : ■ V" V 
. Montague And the generation i-.of This.; hr ihuch • to the '.Point, but 
Seamus Heaney and Derek- Mahon,, bfrang^ly Isola^ea: from, dlscntitton 
It Is reassuring to note .that the. of the poet* ''.to whom.it tpoet 
critic becomes mcreaaingly cautious ^elevaiut — .'Heaney, * Mah<^) . |bnd 
os he approaches contemporary Montague, ^ 
poetry : there, are no ' mutual back- .• • Dr, Brown l 

■ \ . , " V., | : . I- • • , ; I I ' 

: ( : • r 'J'r., ;• \- 


synaptic criticism. It is in dealing 
with Heaney’s work that Dr- Bcown 
begins to discuss more specifically 
the lands cape /history nexus wWoh 
he postulates. He is sensitive to 
Montague’s Janus-posture, and 
speaks of " a good deal more com- 
mitment to the rural past end con- 
fused ambiguity of response, to the 

, ^(Mbnttgiie’i ' iiajor 
utxd^r scrutiny, i more =• partisan 
tonfe emefgMt- J •*"/ • I-’ 

, . This peqtiehce of poetm seems 
; emotlontily ;: titq)repaired to con-' 

. .aider, any, . undmbieiKKwJy benign 
possibilities' an in dftstritil devdop-' 
. mept., , 'tonal .regret of 1 .this 
order can hhfriHy be raised above 
■ . the /level of cultuto Iba nali ty>. - . 

Dr Brdwn coma* close to -Sajjaig 
that a posdtive-' attitwlo towards 

«P*N 


p Bfo ris a yirtue lit iteelf , ,'d ’ 
iWhioh loads him po' an exces* 
ajf. Jome*; Sinmutoa- 
j^dFtWr^^ldcc, r ' 

' Urban. Werleqcei 

:fer 


the poJdrica i*- e topic wiliich 
Northern Voices ultimately avoids. 
In his canclusioa, Dr Brown beats 
about (be burning bush : 

The complexity I find reflected 
In the work of the Ulster poets 
tiiot I have discussed is a com- 
plexity within the simple fact 
o£ the colonial predicament. How 
much of the poets’ work has been 
• related to attempts to solve prob- 
lems that derive from that basic 
reality of the past three hundred 
years 1 

The exclamatory syntax doe* not 
hide the unanswered questions, and. 
in his hesitation Dr Brown's his- 
torical • perspective dissolve* into 
mist. 

This then Is a puzzling book, par- 
ticularly In the manner in which 
----- - d|«satisf«s4> 

rgj* tfetdq- abtoe- 
*;■», primarily 
-^-r- i~*v.Jities.^ "But there 
are other features of northern 
Voices — several embarrassing mis- 
prints, the. near repetition of an 
entire paragraph, a dumsy title- 
code In the footnotes which reduces 
SMmus HoMey’s evocative book 
8fc'» HON, DID npd WD— which 
pdtU to.eddtotud reap oitsibU ides. In. 
thla light the price oSr Nortfiem 

Kotaes murtbedeplqred, ! 

/MlchoPl Xtopgley’a Fishing in the 
■Sky is prjjadnted as ah fpstalment 


ice-cream in the beach -garb age 
would I think have delighted 
Stevens. The paradox by which 
austerity of vision, Stevens's “ essen- 
tial barrenness ”, brings about a 
releaso of vitality and makes pos- 
sible the witty and parti-coloured 
delights of the poetic “ find ”, is 
common to both poets. One of 
Stevens's descriptions of the “ find ” 


notion that Crow is too “realist” 


Labial 


“plums", like that oE “orioles”, 
seems somehow an aesthete’s reality, 
the details of which belong as mucti 
to the world of richly coloured pic- 
tures as to tho quotidian world of 


is too “realist” pers of heavenly death , , . 

for words, “too firmly groundod gossip of night* .which aro one of “thTraieiri^nd St bSW 


utterly real to us in the factual 
sense : and those who have been at 


than from life itself. 

This aestheticism seems far re- 


for them in the reality of a pie, 
pickled onions, and a 1 glass of 
water”, misses the point of tho 
lines : 

Words came with barrels of wine 
He let them go sour and pickled his 
onions, 

where the words and the wine turn 


compares it to the moment when 

a bird suddenly/Would swoop to tuoved from the brute world of 


their prototypes in Whitman. This 
claim may be deceptive, at least in 
part. 

Tlie terrible reality of “words” 
in "The Battle of OsFrontalls” is 
not meant to be diminished by the 
fact that the battle is in the head, 
or in Yorick's empty skull. The 
poem’s title suggests a Psych 0 - 
machia rephrased in brutally ana- 


guns might find it rather insulting 
ta be told that these are quite so 
verbal as Hughes or Crow seem to 
make out. 

When Hughes spoke of discarding 
the “ cultural accretions of the 
museum sort”, the bare reality 
which he imagined himself getting 

light of 


into one another, and, when they uu«m» uue suggests a raycao- „i_ ..n 1,0,. 

go sour, onions can be pickled in maeftia rephrased' in brutally ana- 5®? 5? V?? “JJJ*". 11 ‘■J. 1 jn 

the vinegar. In so far as Crow turns tomlcal terms, and of course . Sj* “ w SJL JSlr£5 B | f . misht 
r from the wine, Bad tlie other stripped of all moral allegory, but Stevens, hut- me world I as it mighi 


u-icuHim wrow is m Hughes, among as against tn.tr 
other things, a figure of the poet, of Osfrontalls” 
as a recent critic has said.) Words attacked him with 


Stevens’s bird bore is a bluejay, XT 11f , n 

•••. not a crow. Eisewiterc. in The Man 1 Msteiung, 

with the Blue Guitar kxiV. ic is a Words suiwundej, 
hawk, a bird of nri»v. which is mm. _ with 


na uattie pleasant as wine, xnrougnout mow SI » “o™* ?,7 h , head ™ atomic holocaust i* 

of tlie poem they are lethal, e ^em t hS crow does not "LfEer 11 required, even in imagination, 
the glottal SSd’fhlS’hS" »*&«, .ft* 


bomb 


and ovetsran him 
with light aspirates 

uertlla labials 
_ scratched it, 
with consonan- 
tal masses 
sip of water and 
thanked heaven. 

the focus of true 'poetic The sequence bears an odd relation 




^ 

T € « e *ii " Thirteen Ways of 

\ Looking at a Blackbird ”, the black- 
fids ^ at * nct from “golden 


Crow took a 


Words retreated, suddenly afr 
Into the skull of a dead foster 


Taking the whole world with them, 
an ambiguous hint of universal 
(presumably nuclear) catastrophe 
scams quite deliberate. If words 
ora nothing, they aro the nothing 
of nuclear devastation, “ Crow 


grasp. 1, »u.. The nol | on that 

for 
ew. 
than ' 

once, perhaps unfairly, that tiia 
dity” of the words 'so much as nuclear devastations of Crow tend 
because Crow lias seen It aU before, to become themselves an Imarina- , 
Crow Is both a presiding spirit and tlve luxury inverted or turned u up- 
on embodiment' of those murderous side down” like two Logos .but 
energies of Ufa which he content- none the -less objects of aesthetic 
plates .with such .insulting non- .delight for its own sake, as much as 
chalance. That world. Its flesh and pny plum in Stevens. 


Hughes is proclaiming the “ nbaur- 
of tin 


lit writing amid violence 
pair deserves praise. • It 
' John Montague's repattteK 
ready established to 
A Slow Dance will torto 
confirm it. • Montag ue iff 
been a fastidious 
title poem of this nw 
sails close to aesthetic 1 
A Yeatsian refrain 
“Courtyard in Winter ( ” 
“O’Riada’s Farewell”-^ 
The widowed peacock 

knowhjg die fox’s toon* „ 

The allusion (uni«!j 
Yeats’s "Nineteen 
Nineteen “ is disL- 
reader of Montaguenr— t 
once, though it msy*®^ 
and accidental funm““v u 
poems in A 

admits tho theme °^ s ° Iprifl 
in g dialectical 
Yeats’s poetty. w 5®IW 

dramatizes an ^ 

tude, whereas . L poe* 1 
externally 
to take their ; 


With love and squalor 


« political nitwits ", “ cocksuckers ”, 
and such. They blow the cover of 
characters of great fiction (“Mr 
Cr (sparkle / is absolutely / mastur- 
bating with / muscular Chris- 
tianity ’J; "Mr Grawglous / is Juat 


another 7 pure living wet dreamer / 
Miss Twinkleton / inserts a 


&U1GJL f if-w— , - ||, I 

Edwin Drood: lie’s the only hip 
hypocrl te ”, . “ the . double-lifer 


the singles They’re no 

, CB] 

_ , r vorthy 

“Fictions.” (In one. Don and Vi 


more 8 willing to sentimentalize over 
their own fictional characters, espe 
dally in a couple of notewortnj 



, end.; 

; dental' ;j 
of; toe... prat' 
iqqwilt".;bi' 


lrlsn violence 

contribute to the P®® 
Among tiie 

Mi At - his poetry displays symbolic! -toVwwf itff 
• ttri !lOn wider ton-' aimosr setf-effa^5®sitn* 

ironies. Bearing V* 

mind, if 1$ • '£2**!$ 

Ulwer is tiie -leart ^rp 

asS 

jKtfiwppetJry.in 


% Valentine Cunningham 

JA^*|g WARTl 
5? Giiest 1 
”PP' Trlgram. £ 2.90, 

JWWLD* 7UOMAS t 
"J'Mnte.to the Grand Hotel 
£2^' ^ ou tiedge and Kegan Paul. 

^MIOPHBR MIDDLETON : « Fictions ", (in ono. non »uu »i 

h« Un ' ,y ° fw ' v - «■ 

and, - **- ' " **-’*" 
soc 

deb' nuKDiq» #“ 

“great poet” Anzeiger dispenses 
long-lined rubbish to Ponsonby 
about women’s connections with 
toads, demons, and slh). And ieyen 
the author' doesn’t escape, when 
htpdesty is feelingly, enjoined on 
“nien with small members” and 
uhfacile creators. > ■ > 

Gavin Ewart’s poems aren’t just 
alert to inflated.. claims and, claim- 
ants. They’re dearly' alert,' for. in* 

stance, to ; instructive uses ot 

yoinr larval rhyme. There's a, ntea protest 

. against life .as paradgmaticafly pre- 
sented through ■ plonHug 
” (“Archaic too, as mean-.' 


ns possibilities of washed-out eye affectionately collaborative in 
vocables r There’s a terrific choreographing the orummtiy 
amount of lova in London"), and * 

ready to attend to the rod emotion 


downbeat vistas of once-grent 
ready to attend to rue roat emotion houses. Occasionally, as in “ Death 
conveyed in the clapped-out and the Malden”, the lush Je expli- 
phraSes that are all the Guinness- cltly necromantic, at others it’s 
drinking “Memory Man” has to more cheerfully reminiscent about 
hand (“the lova was true”; “that Elgar, Paderewski and Caruso. But 
Star*’) wdTroTess admiration iot first long look”). . thl studied, fondness for tlie vul ; 


• . in mo huiiu ul -- — 11 .na oea-summ-i oum unu m -rrTJ ■ 

' gjpp cheadle, Cheshire: C area net r F ? n ^ ant finH™ bracken”). Not dissimilarly vtoft. w i 

r V? r «s- £2.75 (paperback, £1.25). sodolodcal footage for . , . open up In the fine 

-SBBtea - ■ ■' -v ; Angela; in .the other toe' / uden r «To the slow Drum”, cod* «{toy setreta out 1 

1 • ci » AnwAitfflt 1 fl 1 'ItiPHSPS ... . _ « a .. .v jwimi OnH. 


ti?,. .Guest f Gavin Ewart's 
PCreuftdeS, but it’s a deceptl- 
ilf« * av iting invitation, at least if 
On*S pe , nJn E poem “To the Gentle 
.. ne. -fa anything to. go by- w* 


imfier toe poet and his did indy etill'in toe JJjg’ 

more: a dell in Hyde phical sketches. And Carrutuers, 
ancient and aloofly forget- oc^t of.Mr 
with a garden in an kicked., out oE school for love oE 
city ("and too long line., porvoreo hooks, even puts in a 
of lovers stretches to infi3ty/jn no^>lo - I 

lgg h|* trv/n 

. „_ur itaagitia- 

tlbn. 


souls keep breaking down. “ Man. 
delatam to Gumilev 1920” rises to 
charting a case of affocthn: but 
rtho gift that Mendelstam offers 
(the >poem ?) is only a necklace of 
dead bees — apt emblem, of course, 
of Mr Middleton’s gobhet-lionp 
mode — and they’re a ” stink of 
dead Vords”. And it takes a foot- 
note to specify that “Mfirludol 
Interior 19/0” u actually referring 
to Vietnam Horror*. 


loves no 
Park, an 

fid pub ...... - — 

academic city (“and toe lo 


ision wider con- 
ten love poents have 


. -je$e sixfa 

- -the ' prbselc !*eif 


• ■ . « r ;v l *v 

wWsh sdmetiu*™ n 


marred 


Qtrh.ui u ““ywtmg «» go ov. 

»iUru ly J t°ugh oq .ariy boojeworm 
J la PPon8 to be gentle, not to 
fV ®taakingly fond or prose! 

■ Jour' coarse appetite • for 

fl i! aw # cy t the ^ 

a .*«ting fat bpofit in' yoi 

pupal,;you little 
S« P rlU°2. ' ^, nfler f « the prose 
•can of “Lbpg Amerl- 

f; artd hardhearted Mr 

; JSKt & J ur ® tor Ms; “ tioh-loved 
f SW-V’ “uti darling ”-ras “a 
i Arid, many of the poems 

* fcvTt 


auucii, -- — - — - - - -- — - 

pelllngly echoic of Auden’s j own 
memorial reflections on the, daftii 
of Yeats: “In toe brilliance- of hu 
Art/noble grace-notes held- their 
part,”: In these poems warnijentt 


Far less substantial to an Donald 
-Thomas’* madeira and seedcake 
poema, a lot, at JeoSt,! of Christo- 


paemi, a wi, an 

u W -u , r-E-r jrai Middleton;®, prefer a mprfi 

ment has quite swapped the wutliy ■ precarious . existence, ■ teetering 
ironic 'hard-man. Even— perhaps across the png* in impr®asiOitistlc, 

S articularly-rwheri celebrating his. jagged seines, at beet a set of thin 
nughteris sixteenth. „ birthday i the and spindly constructions. These 
offhand brightness ( K and let it l», typewriter sculptures in the driest 
believed J it was during a. broad- of styles, toesa symbolistic micros 
cast performance/oE ..Mozart’s Ido- dots — only very cmitiouely adjecti- 
ineneo that you were conceived ), vol, and too often careful^ exdiud- 
tha self-daprecation (“don't quota ip g roahly eventful thl 
An thfl). lin* n t nra. .Allllfi ora- - v«>lui a» «nf- alt tltn 
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like jingles (“ John Keai^s letters 
7 Have Very f®W bettwi , That 
TrSfic Warden.’ / pasn’t.heard o| 


Ksnu ui r « num uiBfc r r* -- . 

much, ntriradays”). Andrevep toe 
final attempt to give, his, awttax 
pause won’t stop us • recomdaing 
a ratoer cheering soft-heartedness; 
“toe emotion yop itwplre„ f .in me 
could, loosely, he called love - 

i- \ • 


like 

verbs— are not, all that Mr Middle- 
tqn 1 provides. Admittedly it is , an 
..4sset .0f.ft.klnd to have the, undLs- 
ttessed . gaze of , Willy Ron la’s 
camera (celebrate d in “Le nu : pro- 
,venc<d ”), . .but . distressing . . end 
. humqn event* will keep ..presrinc 
to. Indeed titere Uf «, godd deal 01 


Mil ^UUUtyU -Mf ftUVU ¥VPf I/A 

mention of Blafra, . ■ Buchen^alto 
couki, iooae»y, vn*»c« iu vo » Trebltoka, “deato ' cenvps”, and 

Donald' 'Thomas’s finely Ironic pbgroms. Tho tsroraile; to that to fe 
fa compelled by artifice, hiS poents* attempts to hwnantoe.'toeir 
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The war beyond the Pyrenees 
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By Herbert Southworth 


1>AVII) IVINOKATE PIKE : 

Les fran (uis cl la guerre d'Espngiic 
1936-1939 

467pp. Paris : Presses Universitaires 
de France. lOOfr. 

David Wingeate Pike, o man from 
Kcm. a siudent at McGilJ, wiili 
dociOL'Htes from Stanford and 
Toulouse, and now head of the 
social sciences division ot the 

• American College in Paris, has for 

some years been examining the re- 
lation of Prance and Frenchmen 
to the Spanish Civil War. This, his 
fourth hook on the subject, is a 
development of his Stanford disser- 
tation. The title Is significant. It 
i-: J.c* francais et la guerre 
rf'fojMiem?, and not “ La France et 
1 j puerre d’Esjiagne ”. Dr Pike 
hiniM-Jf su.Qflcsis an niicrnnnvo 
[(Ik-: France dtvlstfe. Jt might 

rfisn with more precision have Iiecn 
L-nJIod *• The French People and 
rhe S|Kin Isli Civil War, as seen In 
the French Press’*. For here, as 
in his previous writings, Dr Pike's 
chief .source material comes from 
ihe daily and weakly press, backed 
up with details gleaned from pro- 
fectimil reports found in south-west 
France. 

The author does not pretend to 
give us an account of die activities 
of tiie French government related 
to the Spanish Civil War. What 
wo do find in his book is roughly 
what the average French newspaper- 
reader could have known about the 
subject ; we see whet lie had avail- 
able on which to form an opinion. 
Hfs ever-preoccupying problem 
was : neutrality ? intervention ? 

u ou- intervention ? Wliat constituted 
neutrality ? Intervention ? non- 

intervention ? The work proper is 
even divided into tiro parts concern- 
ing this problem : " Lcs llmites de 
I’inter veutdou ? * (July 18, 1936- 
Pebruary 1937), and "La coraftdic 
de ia non-intervention ” (February 
1937; to live end of the war). 

• Whan Hie Civil War broke out, 
tiie. prime minister of the French 
Populate Front government, L6ou 


crossing the struits of Gibraltar”. 
There is absolutely no proof that 
J. A. Prime de Rivera went to Ger- 
many in February 1936, nor du 
wc possess any evidence that San- 
jurjo — who did go to Germany — 
spoke to the Germans about aid for 
a rebellion. It would not have been 
logical for either to liuve dono so, 

f iulte apart from the fact that plans 
or a rebellion were not very far 
ndvunced at that time. Had die 
military conspirators (especially 
Franco) thought they might lose 
control of die fleet ami become 
marooned in Africa with their only 
organized units, to the point where 
only German and Italian air assis- 
tance could save their enterprise, 
it seems hardly possible that they 
would have gone ahead with the 
venture In view of tbe r) ks, 

Angel Vih&s has advi heed the 
thesis that Hitler took id i decision 
on July 26, 1936, to come to the aid 
of me Spanish generals fundament- 
ally In order to wouken France, to 
expose France ro a watch on tiie 
Pyrenees, and to render difficult 
France’s communications with North 
Africa ; so that at a future date the 
Fiihrcr would not feel himself 
menaced on his western border, but 
left free to realize his basic ambition 
of Germanic expansion to the east 
against the Soviet Union. If we can 
accept this argument (and 1 person- 
ally incline to do so), then France's 
national interests or July 26, 1936, 
demanded that It aid the Spanish 
Republic. But, as Dr Pike shows, 
aid to the Spanish Republic went 
against the interests of the conserv- 
ative doss in France, as interpreted 
in the right-wing ureas, ana this 
press opposed old tn an intermin- 
able debate which lasted beyond the 
years of the war itself. 

It was, in fact, the ultra-reaction- 
ary Roman Catholic daily, L'Echo 
de Paris , informed by Spanish 
traitoi-9 within the Paris embassy, 
which on July 24 revealed Blum’s 
plans for aiding Madrid. This report 
was perhaps tbe most influential 
French news story of die Spanish 
Civil War : ft not only brought to a 
halt Blum's intentions to help the 
Spanish Republic and crystallized 
French right-wing opinion in oppo- 




sltion to those Intentions, but it also 
weighed on Hitler's decision to in- 
tervene in Spain. (Henri de Karl Ills, 


editor of L'Echo tic Paris, was to 
see the error of his ways before the 
end of the Civil War ; and after the 
fall of France, exiled in New York, 
he sought to bring to his own coun- 
try that foreign aid which he had 
been so instrumental in denying a 
few years earlier to the Spanish 
people.) 

I am not arguing that the French 
people did not have the right to 
know what the Blum government 
was doing. But the news in L’Echo 
de Paris was printed for the express 
purpose of blocking aid to the Span- 
ish Republic. It could have been 
published with a “ Bravo, Monsieur 
Blum 1 ”, but It was not. Historlaus 
have the right and the obligation to 
judge the performance of the press 
as they judge statesmen and gen- 
erals, French statesmen and 
generals made mistakes during 
these years (and they have been 
harshly judged), but so did the 
French press. One cannot read Dr 
Tike’s accumulation of quotations 
and replirasings of the French press 
during tho Spanish Civil War with- 
out concluding that the conservative 
French press of that epoch was a 
national disaster. 

Dr Pike writes : " En France, plus 
que dans n’importe quelle autre 
contr£e du months, les journalistea 
comptaiont partni l’ftlite. Les plus 
grands dcrivalns npportaient lour 
collaboration aux journaux.” It was 
true that the French press pub- 
lished articles with distinguished 
signatures and well-turned phrases, 
but only too frequently the political 
content of these articles was of an 
exquisite mediocrity. Look et tbe 
Irrelevant pon derations of Wladimlr 
d’Ormcssou and 11 Guermantes " in 
Le Figaro on Guernica. Many mem- 
bers of tiie French Academy— sym- 
bol of the elite — offered their 
opinions on the Spanish Civil War 
in the press, but tiie Academy was 
top-heavy with Intellectual nonenti- 
ties. The two members of this 
august assembly most often cited 
by Dr Pike, Charles Maurras and 
d’Ormesson, were always wrong in 
their facts about Spain. 

L’Echo de Paris counted at least 
four academicians in its stable: 
they were all for Franco. Henri 
Massis made his curtsy to Franco 


and wrote his thank-you article on 
his return to France. Even Francois 
Mauriac, who later mado his amends 
at least to rhe Catholic Basques, was 
one of the architects of the right- 
wing attack on Blum in July and 
August 1936. The weeklies of die 
right, Candida, Je suis partout and 
Gringoire, with high circulations 
and “grands dcrivains ” such as 
Gaxotte and Brasillach, wore invari- 
ably ill-informed about the situation 
in Spain. 

Dr Pike does not always stop his 
narrative to posit, in the light of the 
latest research, the truth or the 
error of each bit of information 
which the press divulged to the 
French people. He tells us of die 
work of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, not as it is revealed by the 
records of the committee itself, but 
as the French press recorded that 
work. (It is true that the copies 
of the Non-Intervention Committee 
papers held In France by the Quai 
d’Oisay are forbidden to researchers 
until 1986-1989, although anybody 
wishing to consult them can pur- 
chase copies from a reprint house.) 

It is, of course, a combination of 
petty carping and dirty pool to 
demand or the author of a scholarly 
work information that does not fall 
within the limits he has meticulously 
drawn up for his work. But there 
are moments when, in reading Dr 
Pike’s text, I would have preferred 
him to stop for a moment to say if 
tills or that information given to the 
French people was exact or inexact, 
or that he offer me h Is own opinion 
on a given assertion. 

He reproduces the account that 
Henry L6mery, senator and former 
Garde dcs Sceaux, gave to the right- 
wing press of nis 1938 visit to 
Franco, in which the Conditio told 
the credulous caller that “ National 
Spain has appealed to no country 
for aid ”, and that it woe only after 
lie saw the skies of Spain black with 
Soviet aircraft that he decided to 
“buy” planes from Nazi Germany. 
Franco's statement was a lie from 
beginning to end and I regret that 
the readers of Dr Pike's book are 
not bluntly informed of the fact, 
even at the risk of repetition. Dr 
Pike recounts the "proofs” of a 
communist conspiracy In Spain 
which Jacques Bardoux (i ms i dent 


Val6 !2 G ‘ scard d'EstaW, 
grandfather) claimed 
in “secret documents” HI 1 
not add that recen iW 
shown them tn have 5?®, 
fakes. I think Dr P|k- 
told his readers the Aft - * 
for it underlines tho foS/t 
poverty of French 
Jinking on the Spanbfgjt 
Perhaps Dr Pike Si™ 
using his unrivalled 
these problems to widen vS* 
area and offer ua a TL lH 
“La France et lea C** 
guerre d’Espagne **! 

In one note Dr Pikecit«i 
KoesHer to the effect 
after Munich gave Spainiii 
honds of fascism as as engj^L 


mv»win. riW! a IBXL M 5*1.; 

none refers, seems to netJif 1 . 
and measured, but stlH hs *LJ 
offer us his own opinion ift^ 
lee’s interpretation of die Co 
in Spain after Munich. 

It seems clear to me from J 
ing Dr Piko’s book that SUUi 
not have given Spain to E 
powers os a present in autra*? 
for Hitler and Mussolini kdiu 
received it os a cademi 
gailles in July-August of fit 
the wedding had already 
in Munich in September Bv~ , 
It not the primary responsftifeji 
France and England to rare 
from the fascist powers, rather iL 
that of the distant and ment 
Soviet Union ? ; 

This excellent book essential C. 
students of the Spanish Civil War, I 
also a necessary text for til tW 
interested in the Trance of the m 
mediate pre-Second World Vi 
years, and is especially valuable fi 
its insights into the Trench prt| 
It wns a press more bigoted 
more extremist than that of Ei 
or the United States, hut p. .» 
for that reason more fasetaatk 
road. Dr Pike on one page oft 
us the not-too-remote ancestor i 
the Vietnam war slogan: "Hi 
love, not war.” The Marqnln 
Pnlanilny, a frequent contrtcota 
Toulouse’s right-wing press, t 
raged by the thought ot jk 
F renchmen going to fight mt 
fascism, observed: ' Cei ja 
francais . . . feraiemt rale w mi 
vailler ft la ropopuladon ft 
France.” 
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The industrious landed gentry 

By G. E. Mingay 


GRAHAM MEE . existence owed much to aristocratic 

n— "irSL, thls industrial 
takings 17 too/ _ commercial face of landowner ship, 

and 5 illustrations. Glasgow . historians first tended to consider 


by landowners, and was shipped and anemometer, os well as n new Among other activities, the family 
from ports and In vessels whose * ’ — 


as 


Biocide! £5.95. its obvious importance for private 

family revenue* its often significant 
part in raising families from 
obscurity into the first rank, or of 
saving eminent but impoverished 
holders of respected titles from 
financial collapse. That industrial 
and commercial revenues were 
significant in these respects, 
especially in the later eighteenth 
Th Land Question and European and nineteenth centuries, goes 


X VV. BEA8TALL : 
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Phillimore. £4.50. 
FRANK E. HUGGETT : 


Society Thames explored is the economic, non- 

179pp. with 84 tilusuatto - family objects to which such 

and Hudson. £3.50 (p P » reve nues were sometimes put, and 


without saying. What has been less 


£ 1.50). 

Many volumes of aristocratic cor- 
El>pond*nce have publlshcd the 
scandal and gossip of 1 the landed 


also the question of the precise 
part taken by the landowners in 
the management of their industrial 
interests. 

On tlio first point, sorno recent 
studies, notably that by Eric 
Richards in The Leviathan of 
Wealth (1973), have shown that 


winding system nml a safety lamp. 

AH this reinforces the point that 
aristocratic owners of industrial 
enterprises — necessarily men of un- 
speclalized education and wide ami 
varied activities — were very much in 
the hands of their agents or mana- 
gers. Their undertakings were grow- 
ing in value and complexity in an 
age when professional standards and 
qualifications were ill-defined or 
non-existent, when, indeed, experi- 
ence and personal reputation were 
the only guides to a manager’s know- 
ledge and ability. The consequent 
importance of reliable “ viewpr9 " or 
agents is well brought out in T. VV. 
Beastall’s A North Country Estate, 
and a number of his chapters are 
devoted to the problems of control- 
ling and safeguarding the mines and 
farm property let out to tenants. 
Tho sixth Earl of Scarbrough was 
evidently much more in his agent's 
hands than was the fiEth Earl Fitz- 
william. Writing to his coal agent In 
Durham, Lord Scarbrough confessed 
his Inability to make decisions on 
“ the underground work, which ft is 


-a 





the author points out on a number 
of occasions, the sale of arms by 
a legitimate, government to another 
legitimate government was a per- 
fcctly normal and legal act. Some 
wir materiel was sent to Republican 
Spain from Finance during the . first 
week of the conflict, but then 
Blunt began to hesitate, troubled by 
English opposition to such aid, by 
pacifist . elements -dn : tbe Section 
Fraucaise ■. de' . I'Intematlonale 
Gu-vrlere, and by the' foot-dragging 
of his RhdlcaJ SqclaHst allies. 
Almost without being aware Qf it, 
, the French', Socialists 'ahd com- 
munists found themselves promot 


Lessons of the Resistance 


By Brian Bond 


“7"= Z71pp. 


KENNETH MACKS EY s 

The Partisans of Europe In World 

War n • i • 

271pp. Harc-Davis, . MacGibboo. 
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the Spanilab ■ RepubUc .in. 8 *] nter- 
ltatioml law. were bartered, away In 
exchange ror « promise' by Germany 

and, Italy that ,wbb being broken „„„ « - - r- — » 

as it was being' given. Theaq rlahts f e V eala more of whnt was happen- 
wer.» lost for ever, and- when in ng . t0 l w then; it enables us to 
the ensuing months tiie French u ?detf*tand a great deal moie about 


Reflecting on “The Demand for 
MUltasy History ” in these columns 
1969), Michael 
that successive 
about the Second 
World- War wo revealed' as more 
documents are released and more 
memoirs written. Moreover, M de- 
tailed study of ;that war not only 


to “ setting Europe on fire ” by fan- 
ning the flames of hatred in Nazi- 
occupied countries, this account 
shows clearly that partisan move- 
ments were weak and ineffective 
during the period of German con- 

J uest from 1939 bo the end of 1941. 
n ' Poland, for example, efforts at 
railway and industrial sabotage 
were no more than an irritant, but 
provoked such harsh reprisals that 
Slkorskl called for a temporary halt 
to all such activities in June 1940. 
When oppression of tbe Jews in Hol- 
. land, mainly at the hands of the 
Dutch SS, resulted in an insurrec- 
tion in February 1941, the Germans 
intervened violently, killing many 


hand rather than brute force”: 
elsowhero ho contrasts “ cool 
uniformed quality” with "hot- 
headed plain-clothed quantity”. His 
attitudo to the Jewish resistance Is 
ambivalent. He praises the heroic 
resistance of the Warsaw Ghetto in 
tiie uprising of April 1943 and 
justly remarks that “the martial 
performance of this most harassed 
of nil people is truly remnrkabla 
taken in proportion to ovort resis- 
tance to modern police states”. Yoc 
ho also asserts that “ elsewhere the 
Jews mostly allowed themselves to 
be herded to their doom with a 
strange apathy that defeats desorip- 
tion , which suggests unfamiliarity 


classes, their vying for place and 
promotion, their little J™™ 1 c °Jl 

CCrnS, originally intenoeu lur Iimun \ *■■*»- ***— «*— - LUC unuergruunu wurn, wim.il u in 

strictly prlvato consumption, rrom industrial wealth could be remstri- not to fr e suppos'd 1 can under- 
.s iich works tho aristocracy often buted in unexpected ways. In the stand ”. He told the agent that he 

case of his subject, the Suthei^ 
lands, revenues from the Bridge- 
water Cnn&l were siphoned off for 
tiie relocation and employment of 
displaced Highland crofters in 
settlements on the Scottish coast- 
There is evidence from other 
families, too, that industrial income 
was diverted into agricultural 
investment or used to keep down 


MICH worxs me ----- 

appear as effete, petty, snobbish, 
and above all, superfluous. For 
many oi them, it is true, lire re- 
volved around tholr family affairs, 
costly forms of sport, extravagant 
entertainments, and visits to other 
great families in other great houses, 
ail bent on spending their tints in 
tho same unfruitful ways. 

But this is to overlook the doniin- 


relied on his reputation as an expert 
in the matter of settling u new lease 
of tiie mines, since “many of the 
Propositions are describ’d in such 
technical Terms (poculiar, I sup- 
pose, to the Coal Trade) that you 
may imagine, I do not understand 
them but wherever I do, I perfectly 
approve of yr answers . . .”. 


was prominent ut one time in Lin- 
colnshire politics, and their large 
and varied sources of income 
proved useful when there were 
election expenses to meet. The 
entertainment of the freemen of 
Lincoln at the Reindeer Hotel in 
the election of 1774 was evidently 
a riotous occasion : the bill of £366 
included the loss or breakage of 
12 dozen wine glasses, five dozen 
wino beakers, thirteen pewter 
plates, three teaspoons, twenty-six 
“ salts ”, and six decanters. The 
ninth Earl was notable for his 
development of the embryo reson 
of Skegness on the Lincolnshire 
coast as a “ model watering place 
The extension there of the railway 
provided the original stimulus for 
tho project, and the growth of rival 
Mabjetliorpe nearby, presented on 
added incentive. Nearly a hundred 
acres was taken from the ostate’s 
formers and laid out in roads and 
building plots, and the now town 
development wrs widely advertised 
on railway stations in tiie midlands 
and Yorkshire. The Eari favoured 
his new resort with n lengthy visit 
In the summer of 1878, putting up 
with five servants and two pairs 
of horses at tiie Sea View Hotel, 
and no doubt enjoyed the bracing 
atmosphere which was to become 
Skegness's most highly advertised 
advantage. 

But It la coal that figures large in 
A North Country Estate, and it was 
the Yorkshire 
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informed mid in command of an 
impressive array of sources. Never* 
tin-less, one must doubt die wisdom 
of trying to cruin so much into so 
lit lie. The English enclosures of 
the eighteenth century, for example, 
on which largo volumes and innum- 
erable articles have been written, 
are sensibly nnd perceptively dis- 
cussed, but within the space of only 
three pages. 

A major weakness of the brief 
survey of this kind is that it is 
impossible to bring out the wide 
variety of local and individual cir- 
cumstances which, for example, 
inform the new books on rhe Fin- 
williams and the Scarbroughs. Per- 
haps because he is obliged to paint, 
broad-brush, a picture which in- 
cludes the backward latifundia of 
eastern Europe as well as the 
advanced farming systems of Eng- 
land and Holland, the author’s con-- 
elusions tend to the gloomy. Hla 
countryside is one of poor peasants 
dominated by powerful lords, a 
countryside in which Investment In 
the land was low, and the soil's pro- 
ductivity correspondingly meagre. 
Despite some improvements in 
techniques, and despite numerous 
revolts, tiie peasants remained 
oppressed and deprived, as their 
surplus product woe appropriated 
by the lord for hig private consump- 
tion. Only witii the eventual col- 
lapse of feudal relations and iho 
rapid changes In technology of tho 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
did this situation change. 

This analysis conveys the charac- 
ter of agrarian sociaty in much ot- 
easiern Europe, but it cannot bo 
applied to tne advanced Western 
countries where feudalism wos 
swept nway at an early date. It 
would certainly not be true, for 
examplo, of tho wealthy, progressive 


.ting role in government taken by the farmers’ rents on the agrlcul- 

the landed interest, in both Parlia- tural sector of the estate. . 

raent and in local affairs, right Tins particular feature of nine- 

down to a date which is remarkably teenth-century landownership does 

recent. And, taking into account the not i 0 6m very large in the new * J* gr ?,„i “ a T ' 

restricted choices imposed upon works reviewed here. Two of them 



right lVMig press poiemicized con- 
cerirn.v .French .help for the 
RepubHc, it was always on tiie basis 
oi viobvnojjs of .rfio Non-Intervention 
Fact, with never ft reference to the 
violations of the inalienable rights 
■of the legal Spanish government to 
purchase aims. 


> <•' ;v 


It is evident from this book that 
; tho-; , net of intervention - .wl 


what has happened to us since”. 
Kenneth .Macksey, a. former regular 
officer who fought In nor,th-west‘ 
Europe in 1944 aiul 1945, has also 
been reflecting on the long-term 
effects of the war and does not 
like what he fldds. In The Partisans 
of Europe in World War II lie 
traces -the current vogue' for 
guerrilla warfare and its attendant 


- — - — , a -'"“J i nuiuu auKgo&CS UIIIH mil lurltV 

people and deporting about a. thou- with recent studios of Jewish regia, 
sand strikers. Indeed for the ipost tance. J • 

part the subjugated Western coun- a? tb* n c „„„ ... . 

trios policed themselves so that Ger- rtefmnnv th* , a 8 a,,ls £ 

man forces were not overstretched Dar tisane 

on occupation duties. In those con- contras I* tn l n 

dltions, and with little Help from Kern An&JSSfl V nto “^* e 
outside, partisans could make no Ues . nev ® r ; succeeded in 

impression unless prepared to sqs-. myriad ^sP^ta^rA ^ ct v t es S* f Jl e 
tain — and provoke — enormous opiating S Sce° UPS - *** 8 


casualties. 

By contrast German brutality in 
Eastern Europe and Russia was so 
extreme that partisan resistance 
grew ever more Inteuse and wide- 
spread from 1941 onwards. Even so, 
J "«J> 


an 4 the Low 


Countries. This was in part due to 
lack of faith in irregulars but per- 
haps more to ' political compfica- 


. - - — r — hmu complica- 

tions: Stalin was far less ‘ embar- 
rassed by his Polish equivalents of 
de Gaulle. Consequently, despite the 
#Jnpiive disruption 
befordi.. and. 


Chagrin et la Pitii r ^ sed ^ 
of protest by suggesting tw P 
extent of French wartime \ 
tion and subsequent seU-aKR® \ 
Rather surprisingly u 
belief that tho heroic tide* 
resistance lias boon 
Mr Mockscy comments tlntjWj 
to restrict the films show' 1 ! 
justified. i , 

Tiie book concludes wl* ‘P 
for restraint in modern 
cent of the ideas of LWyH. v 
If only .the opponents of ^ . 
had refrained from encaw j.-;- 
partisan activities, j , • 

Warfare might then hwej . ■ 
to the more Hmited 
hands of profession^ ^ ■ 
mal desires are to acWejJV, ' 
nomical victory. DtajKSf*’ 
formed armies once fosW^-p, 
slble tradition of Uvea“ * ^ 
reaching tenuously p 
age of chivalry end J 
when the losing side 
•tiie coll of regularise* 
common sense. > ‘-j-vj* 
The author ia hontft,^'-^^ 
admit that such restrti>#^S' 4 ft< 
bably have been of 
tage to the Germans . tW 
they should be recoiwW^K 


coal from the Yorkshire estate uAu...,..y, u. u.« nmwmjf, i-. cao.yq 
A North Country Estate, however, which came to be of particular sig- tenant-farmers who in England en- 

nificance in rhe Scarbrough estato joyed tho advantages of low rents 

revenues when agricultural denres- and landlord-financed improve- 

f arm management. The book traces sion caused falling farm rentals in ments. The real difficulty in sus- 

- - the late nineteenth century. talning the broad analysis ia that 

Frank E. Huggetes book is quite Individual countries, and even 

different. The tliome of The Land regions within countries, had their 

Question and European Society is own kinds of agranan structure. • 

not tho Impact of a single landed their own kinds ot landlords, and 

family on the communities living on their own land questions. The wri- 

the estate, but the total effect of l?m of regional and temporal diver- 
iinuia tuu uou u mu uj. go vanillin uranorn. wiuca nrnn/w ««»*•* - L’ ' 7 hi a tWuoh th« cmirture of land ownership, slty mokes' the short general survey, 

the country. In the nineteenth cen- prise is entirely concerned with tiie . R a P a . ^ t Vi^- r l C in a m h pr s channel inland tenure! and Snm* excellent as this one is, an iiiovft- 

tury, when revolutions against the conduct of the south Yorkshire in- it had some distinguished members, cnanras i^niana ronure. ana ava superficial and misleading 

existing order were eutferalc, the dustrial undertakings under the as for instance the Nicholas Sauii- ej» in forming meihori i w Euro- ™ cls »»P M 8 

British aristocracy at least achieved fourth Curl Fitz william and his sue- derson who did much to build up vanaes over all The understandlnn of aararian 

a graduol, peaceful, and graceful cessor. After introducing the two the family property in the early ‘ 1 fr 2m Mid- socieL aSd iS wor^nEa hL to bB 

* ' * ItSay.be ownaw, and apart tom .d-gjp* T? S a bSl?V^PlSJil SrSjSA 

(fort, especially wHaft jt haa discussions, limited .in scone and 
co impressed into a brief 161 period out rich in depth. The set 
of text many qf which are pieces oh. individual regions or par- 
up by the eighty-four illustra- ticular estates provide the essential 


them by prevailing attitudes and are more concerned with the man- 
existing resouircs of finance and egement aspect, considering in de- 
administration. it might be argued tall the development of tile proper- 
thac the ' landed interest did not ties under aristocratic control, 
make too bad a job of governing Graham. Mce’e Aristocratic Enter- 


obdicatlon 


Yorkshire elemeuts became uulted 
in the hands of the third Earl of 
Scarbrough in 1739. Of the two 
families mainly contributing to this 
result the Saundcrsons were per- 



In the story of the Scarbroughs 
and their enterprises the author 

, , , , hnrnme something of an expert on himself has had a rich vein to mine, 

\ Historians’ treatment of British SfluaSal^iattors. He immersed and he has packed a vast quantity 
ljmdowners has changed a good L® for weeks In making notes of detailed material into his pages, 
difil over the past twenty years or pi nv f R i ris Outlinss of Natural 


lelpi 

to understand so difficult and com- assembled the task of raising so 

E lex a subject. Mr Huggett does complex an edifice becomes the 
Is best to do justice to nis theme; more formidable, and may be one 


in the limited space at his disposal, 
and he shows himself to be well 


, , past twenty years or Playfair’s Outlines of W 
w.' particuiarly since the detailed p miosophy, and read Mushet on 
study of estate records was stimu- j “ ‘ Trecfgold on the steam engine, \ /^T* Y Ch 1 | C 

l i -J& 1116 work oE Hl J« - Hahafc an d Babbage on the Oeconomy of X UI JVijlIll O 

kuk. The result has been to empha* Manufactures. His personal interest ■ : . 

aze tfte nature and significance of mining operations extended to 



-I , — 1— — - UI III IllUlg UjlUUWWMi* . I 1 , 

the r economic role, in contrast to pro blem8 of safety underground— he -p CMnpv Pollard 
their place m politics and aodety, cautious, for example, about the J>y OHMIBj JrWUtu u 
wn j familiar to us. Tromandous tnonltipH In extending . the — * 


. « — . Tremendous dangers involved in extending 

1 “sages in the techniques and pro- Ji- 5 nn . mn near old worki: 
Auction of both 


when a lowering of-tfrsj 
attributable to successes 

«a China, Vietnam and 

aaw 

clear what- P40por*J ^ 

present lawlessness .deri'. ^ 
- legacy of the enti-Naw 


obuuiijuoB wiu diRjdngs too near old workings — — - — ___ 

. w. agriculture and in- which might be full of water — end D. T. JENKINS * 
flashy occurred in Britain under j, e inquired personally into the pen- The Wwt Riding 


tire 


__ Wool Textile 

political domination of the ^onslpaid to old miners, the tr^at- f^wtry, 1770-1835 , , „ 

downers. Their role, however, ment 0 £ injured men, and the pen- ^Stuay of Fixed Capitel Forma- 
V**. not merely permissive. In the ri ons of the widows left. °y men ^ 

S&tural sphere their innovatory killed in accidenu. Via Wine* were Edington. Wiltshire: Pasold 

arttievementfi, centring aon .such technically advanced, ana nis miners « 6 ^' rC j 1 yund. £7.50. 

«»^s ae Turnip Townshend, Coke BI §oyed i standard of housing and Reeonrcp runu. w.ao. 

olkham, the dukes of Bedford, . amenities (such as a library, media' 


way in which the information has 
been used. The only investment 
ever considered in the book is net 
fixed capital formation, denned as 
.the difference between the number 
of mills existing in any one year 
minus the number existing in the 
previous year* multiplied by an 
estimated average Investment per 
mill. This way of calculation makes 
it imperative to be very accurate as 
to founding dates] but thfese ewe 
often unknown, • the date ' ■ of first 
appearance in- tiie records being 


beyond the competence of historlcat , 
architects. 


the fluctuations described here — or 
it might have doubled their Impact. 
It may he that we cannot know,' 
except for a few firms, how repla- 
cement expenditure was spread 
over the tirade cycle, but that is 
surely no reason to ignore tbe pro- 
blem entirely. 


Locked in 


, . muwM -In dustries in the Industrial Re Volution., buildings that 143pp. 

£32*?>*. -W.S? Autocratic ML 


Much of the discussion 


OUriestdri PhiHImore. 


..... ."STSS ri^t \Z'Wto*Tk ^e”clMui*e "of mills' Is 

iPblar, their management of landed 0 / n W o r k was thrown on agents modern history of iis development: Snnun 

property, the stimulus they provid- * - > nni« oradu- .1 1 . nMn Miianei«« au rvev was mill 'tuimb&rs. not the actual touii- 



o _ redeployment the 

Germans suffered but a marginal 
embarrassment. On.-rfie debit side 


the" last comprehensive survey was mill 'numbers,; not the actual foun- 
_ 1830s Herbert Heath’s, published in dation of new mills, is counted. 

, field the if Ste merte of - , . . - 

House Steward, jj Jenkins’s book that it fills the ; : In 1 the lobgl run, . theee dif- 

a cHiAohniTpfi nis 1 1.1^ ftft leoci- m fnr . flfi b -j:- _ “ 


- ivi - ■ • . — . -t f 9 r terrible , retrfburiom 

guenriUaa and a; tr^Jltion of iwur* ••.wdudlrtg tiie massacre of the whole 


: ~’j ~ f ~~~ yi. “iw • quumiwj wvj provid- whose precise tole was only gi 
flfl to such major advances as enclo- Siy defined. Up to the early •- 
We, f specialist breeding, add the t h 6 colliery manager stiU helc 

Mstiy under-drainage of heavy soils ^tle and duties of- House Stev m A> r- m oc ■ ( v- — v — - 

i^the mlddlo hineteenth century, Beniamin Biron,; who succeeded. Us, admirably, at least as fer^s ferencee mifeht even out, but they 

havebaen assessed In some detail. f at her in thU import ant IW Mtiojb tecbnologyi location and seem to vitiate - tllq cdnclujlws .on. fjgSSAd : 'in %’A. Wilson’s study. 


had . not swum the ^traits of ..■ P^eotntibn. ofton Tapsea 
, Gibratiqr. ITh due- Of Ills, rate errors Jwe^^pteij^.fpy 

of fact ■ - - ~ ‘ ‘ 

Pike s; 

putsch of. 1932, and thd Sn«ni B h J"®? 0 Uwltadqna- are- hot 


gouty made the 
arid Yugoslavia 
■peculiarly difficult. 


ia Balkan^ in general, fop^atiqh of OradouMur-Glane. ! 
ia in particular, a ‘ cjearly stated, is that the 

fictilt. area ; for T thg. *«. ar y benefits .of partisan war-' 


“ puure mww*.. tamer nr i>i« -..iit - recuiiuiuej, n"—"- 

, .^Xr'-iss&jB.'a"jai55 =sbbs 



• ■•if 


1 . 1 } 


S; n 


Sir John Sinclair and many others, n i cs institute, and schools) superior j n g pite of die importance of the token instead. Moreover, many EDWAMJ WLSOW 
^va .long be to known, if widely to JhSh found elsewhere. Yorkshire woollen and worsted in- "new” mill# were conv^loim^of ThcEljeatnareand LlangotienCanaL.: 

®{funder S tood. One result of recent 
Wnolarslrip has been to clarify ti 10 
precise j»art played by these , cele- 
orated ' farmer-aristocrats. In. pard- 


Tlie importance of Shropshire as a 
centre of canal development in the 
nineteenth century, and me popu- 
larity of the Llangollen Canal (as 
one section 6S the Ellesmere Canal 
Is - now known) among twentieth- 
century holidaymakers are bath 


i X IR 


1 in. one or nis* rare errors jrv “jiTX 

t (ot so It seems townie), Dt Ur 
sriys that General .- Sarijurjo./ n0 ^ ot . n ® t w 

riled , lender Of ti)0 foiletf ■ ufW. bibliography. j-Hqw 


settled with 
S. Their de-, 

sa- •g^-adWUlKi.ab**?. 



against -rhe Spanish govern ipentL 
they would :be furnished, if , neecj 
arose, witii - iiir transit qrt ff> r 


-mSS3£SSj& 

ruthless ^ 

cannot put nliich * oa y etU rii tijj 
: Macksey^ hopesfor » 
ted .warfare; ■ 0 2 tire {L« 

: regulars: in a ^ 

; one oah ; applau d h U a« ^ ad* 
objectively 

meats and sociaJ offer** 

Nazi- partisans. 

u;- '■ .. v -rr'.. 


I r t. 


' tBres * on iana own«j dj 

. , aristocracy;. - and ■ gentry, and undei 
hatis - of - their money ouch 
iv^j^V. The coar, lead,, iron, timber; Fitzwi 
, Pncks - 'and -fltane • marked their Seam < 


^ow 7 fimrt«a for. tta^btocf-njgrk J^^Si j ^d TOBcdota] material He 
yeanS 1800, 1810, 1820 and 1835.: . used his sources well and-' 

only, it is impermisilble to assign thoroughly, and hts knowledge and,, 
investment values to single years,, of the canal comes ecfpas well.-,, i 

or even to three-year. averages. Even, jyg admirable and necessary ■ 

mdre puzzling to the lack of . in r aids to tomprehenslon in' any book ; ; 
teq»st ' in gross capital forma tum; . aboirt eanrifa. would; have ■ been mote 




mlttlng enthusiasm. 

Bill Klrkm.aii 
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Alone in the Antarctic 
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By Michael Richey 

david i.i-wis: 

let* Bird 

271 |ip. Cnllins. £.195. 

'“I will nnr sny il was impossible 
any where tu gee ill among this Ice ", 
observed Captain James Cook in the 
jauriiiil of Ids second voyage, 11 hut 
I will avion that the bnre attempt' 
ing of il would be a very dangerous 
enterprise and what I believe mi 
man in my situation would Imvo 
thought of. “I”, he goes on in a 
..somewhat uncharacteristic passage, 
“ whose ambition leads me not only 
farther than any other man has 
liocti before me, nut as far as I can 
think Lt possible for man to go, was 
not sorry at meeting with this 
in term pi inn, us it in some measure- 
relieved us from the dangers arid 
hardships i use pa ruble with the 
.Viil-igni inn of (lie South Polar 
i-L-ginns. 1 * No such qualms seem to 
have hailed David Lewis in the 
course of his extraordinary attempt 
to circumnavigate the Antarctic 
cmirincnt on Ids own: "Not Just 
KiioiJici' singJc-handed first ”, as 
Hninmancf [lines proclaims on tho 
cover of lee Bird, " but the greatest 
smalt boat voyago Into ice since 
Shackle ton's." (The James Caird was 
not in fact In tbe Ice, but one for- 


I'nlyncsinn dmihlc canoe > in the 
course of which lie navigated Millie 
2,500 miles without hist ruin ems fol- 
lowing a legendary Mauri course 
using only die sun and stuns to 
steer by. In 19G8-G9 under u ruscurch 
fellowship of the Austro linn 

Niitintiul University lie spent nine 
monliis ill his auxiliuiy guff ketch 
Isbjoru invest igutiug the- evidence 
for native navigation in the Western 
Pacific, learning from the surviving 
practising navigators, voyaging with 
them In their cuuoes and getting 
them to navigate Isbjom by their 
incthods. More recently he hns been 
investigating tbe route-finding 


abilities of Australian aborigines, a 
subject of navigational (although 
■tot maritime) interest to which. 


II I ! i| 

!l lit 1 ' I 
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small boat voyago Into ice since 
Shackle ton's." (The James Caird was 
not in fact in tbo lea, but one for- 
gives the hyperbole.) 

Dr Lewis seems to have pursued 
his objective with the fervour of a 
man possessed. Cook's "dangers 
and .hardships" were all there: no 
less than three times during his 
.storm-tossed and on the whole deso- 
late voyage, Lewis's 9mall craft 
lee Bird was capsized, losing her 
mast on each occasion. For much 
of the time he was In pain from 
frostbitten f lingers ; he was subject 
to every kind of deprivation, in- 
.'eluding weeks in a freezing tem- 
perature without hot food, punctu- 
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cratt atloat. He must indeed have * 
. shared Cook's desire to go "as far t 
as k is possible Coy mpn to go ", for < 

• even otter tbe first crippling cap- s 
1 alzo, when' be' might .have. . a ought s 

shelter oh the . Cmleoir <paat,' he ! 
haver seems to have considered 
abandoning, or even modifying, 
what was after all a wholly concep- 
tual mission; "I do not myself”, i 
lie writes, "fully understand the 1 
power that drives me on.” ■ The I 
reader, too, becomes r bit puzzled ; i 
Cook had. after, all, the lofty pur* i 
post of scientific explore li tin, albeit i 
at a happier time for dlscuvcret-E. 

,Dr Lewis,, however,' is no mevg 
adventurer. His contributions to 
.navigation have been substantial, 
in 1965 he effected a remnrkablo 
.. 'circuni navigation in a catamaran 
;l&naTn&tiu$ .irt' performance tp.a', 

; • -The .second volurne ' of .The Atlas of • 
/... Historic. ToihU , »;fedltod by. "M. p. • 
’’ Lobell (168 (ip 1 wLth 29 mapp. Scolar 1 
FresS, £2S)-..deals with' ‘Bristol, Cairi- 

• bi'ldgo, Coventry and Norwich. 'each 

. ‘ with an .essay and sof- of maps, and ■ 
- each, also available as a .separate 
•: fascicle. The essays describe the. 
setting of each town, the history of 
Its development and irt topographic 
layout, with full reference to 
original dociteiefitaryr .sources and 
the: most racchr . ' ardhaeolpglcal 
research. The maps, produced under 
the direction . of W. H. Johns, are 
vory good: each, to wu has a loca- 
tion map with Roman and uiedleval- 
*!”to-18QI} rands njjd the locations of 


almost whimsically in tlie circum- 
stances, he returned between the 
two halves of his Antarctic adven- 
ture. 

The Finuk begins with the foundei 1 - 
ing in ii giiie of rsbjoni b mind from 
i lit,- Gilbert Islands to Sydney where 
site whs due to refit for the Antarc- 
tic, und her hasty replace men t by 
the 32ft steel auxiliary sloop Ice 
Bird. The objective was to skirt the 
Antarctic continent in tho vicinity 
of 60 'S, hopefully avoiding the pack 
ice to the southward and the full 
fury of the westerlies further north, 
and then, in about 65‘W, to turn 
south towards the Antarctic Penin- 
sula and either the American base 
at Palmer Station or the British 
Argentine Islands. This first leg was 
a distance of some 6,0(10 nautical 
miles. The- return to Australia would 
be made by continuing the circum- 
navigation eastward. 

Ice Bird left Sydney towards the 
end of October 1972, stopping 
briefly nt Half Moon Bay in Stewart 
Island, New Zealand, and then sail- 
ing towards the south-east. She en- 
dured a succession of severe gales 
in the forties and fifties, generally 
running under storm jib with the 
wind 15* on one or other quarter. 

On November 28, near the 60th 
parallel, with storm-force winds 
from the north-west and seas esti- 
mated at 40 feet, the boat broached 
uncontrollably and was knocked 
down to port, smashing the self- 
steering gear, shredding the canvas 
dodger and splitting the storm, jib 
. in -two. Lewis had no option , but to 
continue downwind under bare 


She wu* dismasted at dock level, 
the fo re-lunch tmn open, the hinges 
sprung and the steel side of the 
coach roof opened up. The boat 
was half filled with water but the 
pump blocked, so that he had to 
Sail by bucket for several hours to 
get her dry. As soon as this was 
accomplished she ivns knocked flat 
again, the life-raft lost mid the 
cabin once more filled with water. 
In ilie midst of all this devastation, 
Lewis lost his gloves, to discover 
later that his numbed and gashed 
hands were in fact frostbitten. 

In time be was able to rig a 
jury mast from a 10-ft aluminium 
spinnaker pole and proceed, steer- 
ing by hand under a partially 
folded-over jib, at a speed of about 
1 knot towards his distant destina- 
tion. He obtained sun sights to 
establish his position, relying on an 
estimated rate Eor nis wristwatch 
on which the calculation of longi- 
tude must now depend, for the 
radio, like the engine, was no 
longc-r serviceable. Things looked 
marginal iy better, although the 
chances of making a landfall some 
2,500 miles away seemed impossibly 
remote. 

With temperatures below zero 
and snow-showers the rule, gale 
followed upon gale until, exactly 
two weeks after the first capsize, 
in a Force 12 storm Ice Bird wrs 
again rolled completely over, this 
time buckling part or the steel 
pramhaod frame so that egress from 
the cabin hecame difficult, and of 
course putting paid to tho jury rig 
as well. “A shutter has closed 
between a week ago when I was 


pole, steering from down below ; 
but the boat continually fell off in 
rite troughs, virtually becalmed, so 
immense ware the seas. By this time 
he was hallucinating badly, believ- 
ing himself half the time to be on 
a sunny Australian beach— a device 
of nature, he felt, that enabled him 
to survive. 

The following day, the wind by 
tlicii. of hurricane force and the 
soa " like bUzzm'^-swopt white snow 
mountains ", a - breaking 'wave 
crashed down 'on Ice Bird rolling 
.her through 360* in about a aocond. 

markets; and important ■ Roman 
■ settlements, more ’ detailed maps of 
the layout at about 1800,' with major 
late medieval features superimposed 
(these detailed plans being in five 
or more colours for clarity), and a 
'series of monochrome- maps ; with 
red overlay-depicting medieval 


towns. The typo of information con- 
veyed could • hardly, he . put over I n 


a more ekmant -manner, and -It is a 
pity iliot the cast will deter many 
people from, buying it, although 


the availability rtf each town 
separately may stimulate local 
interest. 


• • i v. : - j.v’i*' . ’L.-U-.i.-fc Ji ki' > ^ 


E nrt of the living world and since." 

ewis records in his log for 
December 8, M Chances are 
negligible, but effort in spite of 
poiu and discomfort. These last are 
very great. ...” Then, on the 
following day: "Surprising no fear 
at almost certainly having to 
die. . . ." And on December 10: 
"Shouting with pain fingers after 
taking sights despite fine day." The 
shorthand alone is eloquent. 

On January 26, after a severe 
northerly gale, Lewis climbed reluc- 
tantly out of a wet sleeping bag to 
sight, through the cloud wrack and 
towering wave Crests, the vast 
white peaks of the Antarctic Benin- 
.aula, fringed by rocks and grounded 
bergs. It was the first Innd he had 
seen since New Zealand, and it says 
much for his navigation (and inci- 
dentally ids wristwatch) that tho 
error in longitude at landfall trans- 
lated into time was less than n 
minute. 

Finally, having had to heave-to in. 
rock-strewn waters during a 60-knot 
gale which threatened, to blow him 
past iiis destination, now but a few 
miles away, he brought up alongside 
Cousteau's Calypso • in Pnlmor . 
Station. The first single-handed 
passage to the Antarctic had beon 
coinpletod, somo threo months since 
-leaying Australia and plxty-one days 
- since the first capsize.; It had been 
a remarkable feat of endurance, sea- 
manship and perhaps above .all navl- 

E atlon, for the boat under jury rig 
ad been severely hampered, in- the 
courses she could steer. 

Tlie second part of Ice Bird's 
. voyage was even more hair-raising 
. than the first. . It began in the 
following southern spring, by which 
time tbe boat had been rofitted. In 
the meantime Lewis had been trans- 
planted by the jVarioiiaJ Geographic 
Magazine, first of all -to the Pacific 
to be photographed In illustration 
of one of his articles, and subse- 
quently to contimie-hls work with 
the aborigines : in the circuinstances 
an incongruous interlude. 

In the south, ice had now become 
tlie^u'iudp^liazard, flr^ujf all tho 


On January 8. having made his 
farewells to the base, Lewis set out 
for Australia. All was prepared, he 
tells us. except for tlie human ele- 
ment: [ felt forlorn and insigni- 

ficant, in dread of loneliness, fearful 
of icc and storms, above till tor- 
mented by uncertainty as to tiie 
morality of tempting providence by 
again putting my life in pawn." 

Lewis picked his way across tlie 
ice-strewn mouth of the Weddell 
Sea, unable to sleep, or for the must 
part rest, for fear of collision. Ice 
Bird, he writes, “became like a 
ghost ship. The freezing tog 
sheathed her rigging with ice ; her 
decks grew ice-glazed, and murder- 
ously slippery.” The peril was very 
real, for nil that it was concealed 
most of the time by fog or whiteout. 

A gale hit tbe boat a week out 
and she ran before it streaming a 
sen anchor which ultimatelv shat- 
tered her self-steering Gear. Lewis 
was now faced with tlie daunting 
prospect of steering by hand to 
Australia. In due course he was 
able to rig up a whipstaff using an 
ice-axe for the shaft, and thus at 
least not freeze to death. His 
brushes with icebergs at this time 
make terrifying reacting : “ 1 stared 
out and saw nothing. Then some- 
thing unreal in the texture of the fog 
made me look again, and thero it 
was, a pale ghostly monster dead 
ahead, no more than two hundred 
yards off . . . ”, and so on. One such 
passage strikes a persona! chord: 
"the absurd delusion persisted that' 
tlie place where we had fled the 
unseen berg in the darkness would 
remain forever intact and un- 
changed, like some gloomy forest 
from which we had escaped''. The 


illusion of place when al 0 »A „ ! 

ocean is familiar to some 0 ^ f 
as difficult to described 
plain. It has hounded 


in medieval perspective 
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inr.-inini's displayed, ond its various exlimisilveness, accumulating ;>< 
fit r. i nils nf hist* it icifi origin mid in- rtnmy sources as possible for lie 
fJiiL-nrc m-p.ii Jitud unci analysed, scholarly record. Those IntercM' d 
Winds fur Wolfsmi were "floating In n more accessible and reacJ;if' 


occasions. 


The last berg was seen 0 i, r,; 
ruary 1, tlie boat now hearfnS 
ward towards Australia. Qn P.u 
ary 24 a. severe northSJ *2 
accompanying the warm from £ ,! 
cyclonic depression dropped , 1 
suddenly to nothing, the heavv .'i*' 
toppling skyward. There 
tin canny stillness, and Lewi, u* 3 
lie was in the eye of the storm,?!' 
dictahly the line squall 
screamed out of the 
quarter, initially at fifty knotW 
rising to seventy with gusts of S 
knots. “ Fear and dread. Go® 
us ”, wrote Lewis, and then pml 
log away. Some hours UuTa 
boat was once more capsized rniu 
through 360*, again losing {JJ 
mast. This put paid to any ifa ,t 
reaching Australia, if only f or lS 
of fresh water at the speed he min 
now go. Resignedly David Leu] , 
decided to make for Cape Tom 
■some 800 miles northward vrtwn ■ 
under jury rig the battered Ice Bird , 
arrived some three weeks bur 
under the startled gaze of Socdj 
African yachtsmen. 10,000 miles vl 
ten weeks from Signy. 

The voyage by Hny standard!! 
been of epic quality. "Thera ii 
philosophizes Lewis early in hii 
account, " a sense of wonder at tho 
world around us tliat gives rise to 
a compulsion tn question and ex- 
plore and to refuse to be satisfied 
with accepted expisnaf/o/tj or 
assumed limitations placed upoa 
endeavour. The chosen ones ... are 
devil-driven ; the call comes to thorn 
and they must answer.” Perhaps 
no further explanation is called lor. 

The book contains two Useful 
appendixes and some remuVable 
photographs. 


«... CM .i, ,i:, ... ..... wtmis liir yviiiimiii wi-re imaiing in n ninrc accL-vnitic miu reauii" 

w ? ,! th;,t c...in;miyir.iTV philn-nj.by is | Mmv < c.iiccalisis aiiliincrgud prcscmalinn of WoIFson's view- . ■ 
first liiii/ in * or ■ 'h* ,l !‘ l I; 1 *; tin i.i )ly with n-li- thnimliis : nothing, he RijiiiiUiiniMl, advised to turn rather to his i 


««;■ r pludOMjphy to scnpiurc for ihc inn t-.r tlilinlly i-ni'.igvd with ifli- 

Rv Leon WlOSCIIter ,4U, *-‘« 10 submit llio ldtional giiui i.s iirillui a wry damning iiur 

W - - 1 acmcvL-iuents of the Greeks to i lie telling flaw tliur.L- itaya. 

— ■ transccndonid rcqiiirenioms nf Wulfcmft niM.ikc hm-tw.- vmt 

ii^RY A. WOLFSON : V ,,r ' 1 S»hJ5 Lis fS. Il J pllrod 

... in the History of Plnloso- J,® 1 * f h >’ ll,e future students of incilicv.d philo- 

«« u ' l ‘ e !,, l ,UJiglon ri l nt cm,r , sc Sophy, particularly of its Arab and 

P.hy J i? *A e ClinsL.an rove a- J ow ish episodes, firmly in his del.t 

Sr ‘^1 lw Tsadore Twcrsky and g«" ■Houcd by by definitively delineating and 

l^J'ced ^Williams I hilo to tiiu Jewish one, and iliey structuring its major preoccupa- 

(rforge H. Timversity Press i? 1 ll,ri Iu k)C( l“ L ‘ i ‘tiied it to die lions. He iK-rsuasivefy UcmuiisirHicd 

626pp. Harvard Umvciwty ness. KaLuu, the early medieval theology the origins of many modern 

(B. Islam, which lukcwisc had its ideas in their medJc-val prc-deces- 

— 1 ■ own revolution ready to hand. sot's ; tliu genealogy of Kam's 

h-aordlnnrv erudition of The philosophical amalgam of rea- notiun of an '* inter mil sense ”, for 
If the extraoriui. j g oeuvI - e is son and revelation— die “double- example, traced back through the 
die late Hany ^pirukig aid fairii them? ”, as Woifson referred nicdievals to Augustine and Eri- 

su iadispeosawe ami r • of t0 it — flowered most completely in f etlH » ‘ s something of a tour do 
in tho stuaeui uiv mn,1iwn,l Tclnmir anA in... id. force. But perhaps most significant 


giiiii i.-, ii'.'iilui n wry damning imr wn ^ fariuitnus ill n text, no ex pres- nnd Philosophy of Spinoiil. 'J'l 


siini unii]iklely arbitrary, no refer- 
eniL- exit ^ neons, no nieianhoi or 


they will find chat rare treat, e?..i- 


Wulfsiin’s mi.M.ikc, however, was enie exiiuneous, no nieiaiihor or ing and Imnginntive scboloi -.i 

not without us fruits. Ik- placed all inuigo entirely oruaiiiciUul. These rendered in u Jucid nnd viv. i - 

future Mudents nf medicv.il philo- the sdiulnr had carefully to prase. 

snphy, particularly of its Arab and fiiilnnn, to asceruin about a given tp t i lov in,,!, mi)rD r i nfl ,.T., 

Jewish episodes, firmly in his debt ihinkor. in Wo Ikon's favour he wH f find aTXSfi ' 
by definitively delineating and phrase, "the lut cut processes of his v'testliug with dvo comiuur. 
siriicturing its majur preoccnpa- reusoiungs ". position of religious ft. ith nnd V 

linns, lie persuasively demiiiisiniicil The efficacy of such rending was ish trddition in a sccu'kir wr.rl-S 
the origins of liictiiy mude-rn nlumdumly proved bv the conclu- Wolfs on treated all phi Ins. .• 


medievul philosophy, included in Word. If he cast Phil© and !•. 
Ibis volume. Wolfson arrived ut bis monides as principal infl-uences 


review Cl w — ■» ,I,I_ rPiiHirv'< transumted to tne Christian I “ luricrti si-uihiiuis , Him somerunes 10 it-mst-u me LeiLu-amy 

Wolfsoti among tl iyj West: contrary to fl long historio- ? n virtually every page of this Just ns intuitive— but also from ilic Jewish contribution wfliich had 

most formidable fljd «ccm«p Jbod ^ , 8 ggf 1 ™ book. For Wolf son would have Lithuanian pashivah where he was been obscured, by the deployment 

scholars, as a hi-stonan or pm b 1 Christians received heartily agreed with Mill that no trained as a young man, where a of modern history of philosophy 

X comparable among taa contem- what enmaans ^eiven man's synthesis can be more com- simiJarly rigorous nrartice was according to a ChAstitm IShiloso^hy 

notaries only to 1 nnr B mertlv AdstotS tS. plote than his analysis. • applied to the clarification and of history. 


ass: 

ssfW-S-s aaL* 


WINCH pwvuuca — *1,- 

hups most suednotiy conveyed by to tlie pw 
Aby Warburg's adage: “Der liebe post-Plukmic 
Cott stockt im detail.” began, and o 


s psychology — but they are 
technical, and will be of 


work, or to evaluate its success. 
But It is t!here none the k«s, Intent 


Phi nnif im i .ACAnhir piumui stwi w* wauu«Mueuiy mm siikiuj ivwnu “»*** uni uv v* ihiv uuuni 

nd Mid en Lmunnivt the text. Tiiifi trial wea a highly interest only to the speciolist and in Wolfson's own reasonings, haunt- 
nd, end an immanent, „r .H.riom- tiia,, ^ 


r ninnnar tSuMiabt sophisticated procedure of relent- advanced student. They are the ing the el ah oca to tlrickct of inter- . 

^ lessly predse reading, according to meticulous products of a scholar pretations nnd references and foot- ** 


continues. 


whJcll - a be 

Wolfson read (end memorized ?) Such a scheme is of course un- isolated, ail its explicit and implicit Business, sacrificing style 
everything of even the slenderest likely, and a touch impudent. Philo 
philosophical (Interest in Greek, was ierdtar the grand philosopher 

Latin, * Arabic, and Hebrew, and which Wolfson would have had . r* ts jr • , 

t&Tsz sw-ateM The mysteries of Mithra 

■ L texts of sioaular interest and extravagant mystical allegories, of x •/ V 


In search of sorcery 


olng matter-of-factly about his notes. Hie scholar, too, "steckt im 
lusiness, sacrificing style to detail 


"amf drift ‘.atmlasriy. norfhwora; • xTcS 
Within a .day of leaving palmer Su- A * VP 
tlpn. on December- . 12, 1873, Ice — • '- 

Rlrn iimt hasaf .* (k sli <• ■ t ' 


By Philip Snow 

JUNE KNOX-MAWER : 

A South Sea Spell 
209pp. John Murray. £4.95. 

No part of the world is without 
legend, myth nnd claims to magic. 
Wales has its fair share: in the 
Pacific islands there is an nbund- 
ance of them — to somo tastes a sur- 
feit. except’ for what they can offer 
anthropologically or as slinky poin- 
ters to history. For many they hold 
an incontrovertible hypnotic mng- 
netism: Juno Knox-Mawor. tho 

writer of A South Sea Spell and 
exultantly Welsh, is both spellbound 
and ablo to bind spells. She must 
be the Ideal travelling companion— 
obsorvant, absorbed In pooplo, un- 
complaining, . outgoing — but she 
would have to bo disonguged from 
wizards and witches. . . 

A. fixation on tlie supernatural 
contrasts unevenly with the extro- 
verted, lively journalistic writing. 
Long monologues by ancient story- 
tellers and sorcerers (more interest- 
ing IE names of witchcraft victims, 
who can be indiscriminately chiefs 
or commoners and are ■ known to 
soma of us, could have been men- 
•tloned) are broken up, if not often 
•enough, by meeting less lugubrious 
persons and by acute observation 
of prosaic daily life and of special 
evonts. •. . : 

A visit to Tongq for the king's 
. coronation a decade ago is des- 
cribed from a more individual angle 
—not too • Dimblebyeari— than ' that 
of previous accounts. The king's 
love of gadgetry. including a mech- 
anical forklift for moving a live 


pig, docs not escape her. The dis- 
cussions of Kloa (an island in the 
Fi|l group settled by self-exiling 
Ellico Islanders during my admini- 
stration of that island) and of the 
very dissimilar Ellice Island hon» 
Innd front which they transplant 
themselves so daringly are fresh and 
important. There is less that Is nex 
or arresting on tlie Gilbert Islands 
and Fiji ; a shade unpredlcuw- 
From a writer with such powers « 
captivation. 

June Knox-Mawcr's eye for a 
detail is unfulliuR, her nose sharp 
in the Islunri linusoa' " trco-smeui 
of iced walls and mats" nnd tot 

f jarden lioso’s " s tuition blUor-sw«j 
nfusion nf cold wntur on psretad 
eni’tli It is surprising that, In •P™ . 
nf her Wcishnon, l»cr enr seems if • 
be less highly developed. 

In over a decade among Fijinsi»v 
Indians and Ton guns (who elect w 
talk freely only in choir own JU; 
Runges) June Knox-Mnwer W* 
entiy bad to use Interpfpt?. 
widely; her sense of sound WWJ 
in spelling of indigenous u® 1 *? 
(there are olso signs of hasty, pr™. 1 ' 
reading of English words). -JHJ 
mnv sceni norlantic. but in PflO n f 


ing rrom oouvion or neglect quite ■ i mi w 

a few texts of singular interest and extravagant mystical aliegorles at * J 

importance, notably (he corpus of PMo'e mnbkug texts oertdnly ■— 

Averroes's commentaries on Ariato- belong more to die colourful and “ , 

tie. Happily he left his arcane end hectic , religious ambiance ^ of late gy Jofyn BrOUgh 

cxaspemtlngly introverted, subject- Hellenism than to any austere and ’ 

matter in a far more ordered rtate punctiUoua__ay«em__()f phdosophia- . == 


examination of all the available from whose seed nevertheless life 

textual and archaeological data was regenerated. 

relevant . to the long history of A nAt™-irv,« Mm*, At* i* 


than he found Jt. WoKm spent "XSStfS JOHN R. BRVNELLB (EOttor) , scholar. The ‘First Internatiomti 

VVi^cd e ^b 0 w “ “ faot « , esp‘>“ i4 'ble for die Mithralc Studies ! arch a 580013 ]® 8 . Areunanlos with 

KS inauguradon d the tradition for Proceedings of the First Intel- £ deaiSad a bring towthw iftnorance and darkness, and it is 

S3 which reason and revelation were national Congress of Mithralc as many as nossible clear from the context that we have 

complements^ screes of truth Studies 

fate of concepts and theories in But, beyond [ the various spedfle Two voiumes and the Proceedings now published “ .JfJ ! footroSa dc* but it 

uellrknown and not so weil-known objections which could be pro- 560pp and 40 plates. Manchester give U8 a fascinating senes of “ eri ‘c Q «ons ore , but it 

thinkers. (The latter include, for posed, the basic difficulty with University Press / Rowman and papers d— 11 — '*"* u "* mnKf 18 ltDe m t u z t 


• W CM- known ODieQUOlU W«H.u WUIU uo liiu- JOWW OUU to l"**.**- &ive UB a iDBUiiuiuig mi™ 1-Viof *»., 

include for posed, the basic difficulty with Unwersltv Press / Rowman and papers dealing with aspects of most « A 

Keckeraamt Wolfson's reconstiuction wiis chat Littletioia. £25 the set . of the important problems and con- designate Ahriman 


Instance. Heerelmnl. VeelrAmuitm. Wolfson’s reconsti;uc*um wns . that LitUetieid. tzb tne sol 
M atfrus, Md Zanchius.) These it teuneated the history of phJloso- S 

strenuous wd rewardine labours phy by medlevallaing k. Tha para- ■ . . ^ The first comprehensive study or as A. U. U, invar justly remarks 

weSTen sS wiffi^nmr^om- digm ^ philosophy with whiefi he ^hZtbSs h2s e qdito Roman Mithmism was Text" ot \n Mittoaic JStrttes, the 

prehensiva ar«ffrvlti,irT« of an operated was a constellation of rlL-Si Wld^nread dur- monuments figures relatifs aux Mithralc sanctuaries were to be 

wSEFi IhThiSoSof Vhttofi problema utterly medioval in hf fl USU £ 1D S cemurkS^tf «C mustires de Mthra (Brusse/s, 1896- regarded as Zoroastrian. ri.rines, 

\ ahv in it* character : problems of creation, of J5E amons 99) by Franz Cumont, who con- such a dedication is obvjously as 

■\ L oSLllty, miracles, and tn, wHl, 5T K.r5S Pl 3- gS “hM tinueef tliroughout. th<> rest of hi, out of , pla« u »P. cl.. dJl ta 

''\ori«iH P “ hni- ilii M Of prophecy, of critics »nd religious bv someas a do tom career to publish important conrri- n Christian church." Phi torch . goes 

tmfoent’lv “ ^.IJSSSa ^ law, and the fundamental and the f™* 1 Jjjj 8 ®| n SJESnto. P The budons to tho subject. It ia a Jit- on to state that Mitbres. stands 

S* most typically medieval question of WtaSfS suhfeot ting tribute to him that Mithralc between tbe supreme Deity and 

■ ^ned .foundations ora unimpeach- d|e re 7 a ^ on £ f ait u ta tM son as it Sila ' Studies should include his last work Axtonius, "wf« nee tho Peretens 

was broached by difficulties of scrip- KwiS «, fK wa know Ta* on the subject, an esaay on .die caU him the Mediator ” 

toKod.* * hirhwto _ . _ tiiot^the en oruiltv 


Zoraastriau 
man ns a 


troversies. 

The first comprehensive study of 


As' A, p. H, Bivar justly remarks ; 


imlnentK 


ut unfortunately 
contestable as 


«yu Arastotie. uut ettuanoa put mem mere. n« aurprisinaiy. « *•—* - 7:- _" rni uonai aniiurauuna uy u. tne powers ot.gooa anu evu wouia 

J2 ™atority ip the intellectual he had little of value to contribute Cumont’s explanation of the doc- be little short of blasphemy. Fas- 

nwlange^of first-century Alexan- about modem philosophy, except a *5?,^ . ^S ri?*ran^ £fluse ?t tries Sd^ legends of Ropum Mith- slbly Plutarch misunderstood his 

“r“" ■ A gsef 1 S Ss^ri S? 

Sacramental series lrS 0 H r ““ 5 “ ^ 

VJl WU1V1AIA4-J UV1 no tax to expounding die theology Western classical and Christian yot been no tea. 
f- ' 1 ' - have bean un to of Mltiiraiani, but only a few refer- statements about (he god. The one aspect of the problem which 

~ ^^L w«r«?v^aod theolog^ be- ^CM in dassJcBl and early Cbris- resulting ayntiiesis provided a has not Vaen sufficiently stressed 
By F. R. Barry fl ^ Lre little dSulw Su authors, together wirii dnscrii)- reeeon^ly coherent account.- e^ lto is the fact that In the West Mithras 


course, as accuracy ot meaning- y- . 
instance, the capital of the 
group, Funafute (It is speh- eg. ; 
way three times) la as diffweau ; 
sound from Funafuti (as It 
and correctly appears) as 
would be if spelt Londof. .**• 
jolts in reading Ought not w- 
allowed to detract too 
tlie elegance of phrase antI e *w,|f; ' 
construction of a pleasant » ^ 
Evocative writing makes ^ 
absence , of photographs logic" - 
those not knowing the anW^r . . 
must be lost without a map- 


Sacramental series 


®yF.R. Barry 

J C - D - JASPER (Editor) 1 

Today 
on Series 3 

SPCK. £3.95 ( 


l UV11VU .STSS TSa-ra- W ZZmT m* yot been noted. 

1 nviviaiii liAuit +hw have bean unto ri Mlthraisni, but only a few refer- statements about tha god. The one aspect of the problem which 

!SkSL wJtS^aSd theolSg^lK encSlto Swlcgl ana early Chris- resulting: ayntiiesis provided a has not Veen sufflcTently stressed 

5K?d Thev ^ave lltrie tfScidw tian authors, together wirii inscri^ reeoon^ly coherent «ccount._«nd lta is the fact that In the West .Mithras 

St S iS ^ dependence rions which were. never intended main feature, iwero accepted for a ( s n central ■ cult-flgure Itt 

r natrlftfir sources to be made public,, and a -ferae long time by moet subsequent Zoroastrianism, on the other hand, 

' " sfr^Sres ofthl iumber^of mSctuarie. end scuf^ iSSita.- Roman Modern _■ waa Mithra fetodeed, a IMp gw* 


(paperback 


•i I 


•» : 1 •... • ' • » '■ .*»' • -y. 
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Hi 


. +: TOUT 1 UVRE FRA^AJS'QX^dl^ Qh^^u^jqMes jou 
+ a d©s condKiona<ie 'Prt IX IMBAttABUES ': V.f - : fe| ; ' 
+ e! la 9 saiylcesj d'lina. GRANDfe LjBB^I^lT^ , ^ 1 

FRANGAfSE, ce ebni las- ' ■■■ ■ 'VV I' J 1 

'points fqrt^‘ »J ;• mmjL 

DE -LA ■ r't ■;;* IBr. 


Bird was beset ' fti the .pack, her 
owner-, manfully .putting. ,h Is 
9I10 u I dor ; to 'th«'. transom in an 
effort to free her So she. remained 
for three days, ort 1 ' one \ ot which 
Lewis nearly ; cldfied the whole 
episode, . marooned -qu an ice floe 
trying to- photograph' the . boqt. . 


it 


LmRAIFHElWy 
■ - • ■ pc - LruMivERaiTe 

17, rue de la Ljberte, pUqn, fRANpfevi'^^' '' ' * 


t Hlsvqhjy, port. , Of- call was Signy . 
Island, the British .base, in the 

■ So®* Orkneys., and had it not been 

: yet jf un'mUtak^ble 

. ic&blink frOfh Coronation Island tie 

■ mlgbt well naVe missed the . entire 

. 'Broun by. 6ome fifty miles. -, Hfe<, 
.steering compass wfta -found to have 
ah error ot sqn\e 21V on 'oastarlv 
courses. : (It if, indeed surprltiog, 

: though One Would.. ^Otrprws ^hB-:- 

" .V..- '•■•i i u v -'r -'i'l ' 1 s*K£*». 


. JolttN LEVVIB : ... 

Vlntago Boats -. ’ . 

^^^^. Abbo?; David! and 

P.^ 8 ®r yatiqn 6t old 


"Si- OE. fjl'oId ves- 

sel teQojres : aU T tile 'l^torlcri 

'Egl&dSl # : fin' . aduna^ S- 


-'re- 


number of skills are involved 

those of the' academic resparw^, 

the obsolete ', skills', of . tha ^ 
Wright and boatbulldfr >n , 

standards are. achieved In the - 

tenance of HMS Victory, and ip * 
Blow and careful res tori . 

National Trust'- ahd , the ggK;' 1 

. Maritime. Museum of the COB K.e'. 
[ketch Shamrock, , , 

been reached in ail. t°® 

Johri Lewfe's rather ® ne /J*i a mri' 
Scarcely touches oif this , 

tal matter .of standards, !! R ^ 
father random 'collacoi V* rv iQl • 

accounts of restorations ot ! VT* tie 

1 muHlt Amnno nrhpTS. tWO 


hoSFL'? 0 *}? c ®wW bb cfeinied.as the but jFi 
S5K V W .throughdutriii) whole; , heewne 


Mie ifunui 1,11c 1 j. In to® 

.land ;and. tbd ,-FnUf bf ; 

;Dnilsd; states/ are m ***y*-p ; , 


" . / 1 -lj * '• 


BasU^ree 


». u rn, “ tri SSf almost impossible Roman worid. More recently, ihe M^l^ay^ho^sm^oo ChriSS 

and authoritatively to dpduce the beliefs of a reJl- ddscrepanries -whi^ Cusnontand his . SS 

modernization of languagfr-IntJu^ lou /“ cuh ^piy from its icono- foUowars frit could be expteined *e .r^Srf Is tte 

jng thd controversial " You * for ^vojv The Romans however, nriati vely unknp ortan t developments $® rn 0E most omtrteutora is me 
” Thou , and the P^se rhythms ^^rperfeetiy,. awm rfat . Mthrte , in the process of li^ymiis sion of t he wSoS Uo BastSn 

derived from the Latin wasof Persian origin, and. Indeed . rellgioci to ,the West, f vtft stented to 'Wjwoon tne 1 . tsasgra 

conies out in enthusiastic support. , M _« ^ seven ecades of hud a- many sditiais to be too fundomen- „ v u 

ungtond and everyone nas But, as J. L. Hoqlden proteeto ta ^ ^ the sect is nqmed Perm. It tal to penult, any such facile expla- ele nwn fstn^oman 

^.wbaSt ia. 1 WhS32* AngW-’ the Iwt ^apMr-far the. mote ni#u . ' havTK derived 

ns.hav •*-- 1J -»•*- be a riwed t^into c^sld«w A striking exempfe ia shown in from. non-fe<SSaatrtiin , Mngiim or- 

^n^Tt^^ beTn safskive touch t hai dia mpst fartious scene, frequently Median cults, continuing pre-Zoro- 

nfThuHht bdth Zoroastrianism. Be?e wa do Mavn deplcted ln reliefs In, Mithralc sane- astrian Iranian tradition*. IE so, we 

w iif ^ScWiifnr in iu uetfed. 1 ex *?' tiiat wheta Mithras is shown miwt stSallowfw Zoro astrian ch> 

^St“o!dv Christian language b S!e with flying cloak in tho act of slay- menta incorporated into these cults, 

? } 8 tiioueht that cah '^AVMd' ing a bull. The god plunges his knifo since the concept of Ahriman Is 

bSbome^rthSc. Does the^ ^Eucharist ffif^e n^rae dE ptomi- in *° tho bull’s flanks while a.scor- Zoroaster's own ihvimtlM, Several 

*A r e thwigte of the Church to h ?he J2cuSt &ffli tei£i the pion, grips i(a genhals and a «Jog contributors ’are prepared to see the 
9 “nr, 1 fTift biblical words and fa do- appeor&'tb loapto drink of the ahi- Western cult as a syncretism to 

i fJdLl h« JkA' atlll cotSey to us ^vine' names wtested kva mri's bloodVa snake is usually also ' which the Iranian elompnts i .irtrt 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Assistant 
Director of 
Recreation 

(Libraries and the Arts) 
£8,742 - £9,291 

Tfie Countit has recently established a Recrea- 
tion Department, headed by the Director of 
Recreation, with responsibility for the develop- 
ment, coordination and management of the Bor- 
ough's recreation services : parks, swimming 
pools, public halls, libraries and the arts. 

As the present Borough Librarian, Mr. E. V. 
Corbett, will be retiring in June applications are 
invited from Fellows of the Library Association 
or Graduate Chartered Librarians with sound ex- 
perience of the development of library services 
and ihs arte. 

The Libraries end Arts Division has a staff of 
360 and the successful candidate will ba respons- 
ible for; tha management end development of the 
library. Arts and Entertainment Services. The 
Counoll Is actively Involved In corporate manage- 
ment and, aa a. member of a fully Integrated 
department, the successful candidate will be 


expeoted to contribute (owardB projects outside 
the main areas of responsibility. Travel allowance 
of £324 p.a. Re-locatlon assistance. 

Application form and further details from Lanca 
Garrett, Director of Reoreation, Battersea District 
Library, Lavender Hill, London SW11 1JB. Tel. 
01-228 8898, ext. 277. Closes 9th April, 1976. 

LONDON- BOROUGHOF 

Wandsworth 


... , ... ... ... .. : 



1 £?<■)?■ 

i 1 i. 1 
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LIBRARIANS 

in Government Departments 

there are vacancies In the following 
Government Departments for candidates with 
professional qualifications and some 
practical experience. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, Kants. 

•Royal Army Mediaal Collage, Mlllbank. London 9W1. 
Royal Military College of Solan oe, Shrivenham, Wilts. 
Royal Radar Establishment, Malvern, Woros. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL . 

Ldndoti eci 

HM TREASURY , . • 

Treasury arid Cabinet Olfloe Library, London SW1 ' 

: 12' pools) *•, ; 

; Further 1 vaoapcies may arise In these and other' 

: . departments. 

\ SALARY; E2.3B 5 to £3,870- (£466 higher In London). 1 . 
Starting salary may be above the minimum. Promotion 
prospects; Non- contributory pension aoheme.. 

- ' For further details and an application form (to be ; 1 1- 

. returned by 6 April- 1976) write lo Clvil.Servlce - 
Commission, Alenoon Unk. BasIhgatoke. Hanfa;,’ 
i'.i:RQ21 <lJBi or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 
(answering service operates outside office hours) or - 
London 01-939 1982 (24 hour answering eervfoe). ' ■ 
Please quote ref. G (2)624, 


Librarian 

King Abdul Aziz 
University 


A qualified librarian is required by Hie 
College of Engineering for classified lion and 
calaloguing. The language oi Uie college is 
English. 


* Salary is comparable with tliose of the 
UK/USA and is tax free. 

$ Free furnished accommodation is provided 
or an excellent allowance is paid. 

4 > Up to four free return air travel tiaketa are 
issued for use of employee and dependent 
family during the summer vacation. 

* Employment la Initially on a one year 
contraol, extendable. 

Interviews will be held during June-July 1978 as 
close to towns of residence as may be povsi ble. 
Travel expenses will be paid to those called for 
interview. 

Please apply on plain paper, enclosing your 
currioulum vitae with names of two referees, 
copies of all diplomas and certificates and a 
recant passport size photograph. Please make 
your application as complete aa possible, * 
otherwise we will have to send you our 
application form and enter into correspondence 
which may delay matters. 

College of Engineering, King Abdul Aziz 
University, P.O. Box 1540, Jeddah. Saudi 
Arabia. 

MaS on or before April 30, 19^6. ^ 

Saudi Arabia 



EDUpATION-pBPARTJWieNT . _ ."V .. ‘ I ! '.\- 

“ Appllealtohi tormi for |h« Undermsntlenad Bbel ere »v*Hetjla 
t«Wll THE CENTRAL PERSONNEL' UNIT, . Y.M.C.A. BUILDIJJG, ,1H« 
KINQHWAY,. SWANSEA. Tatophona i ; Svtan an- R4000, / , r'. V. ! ' 

. PLEASE QUOTE APPROPRIATE flEPEflENCE ■ NUMBTSfl';' - 
< Cltfalrto dal* far tha 1 .return. bit aomplyted ; AppilchlloA'' Potato 1 
FRIDAY, 2nd APRIL, 1878.. 1 - l ; ■ ' " .. ; 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN V ! f $ V 

. • ■ BEF r 6Y/037/064 - . V \ .’ ;V.’V .V, 

Taibach Library, Pori Talbot, V- v , 

The successful applioapt' will work in^ the : Bibliographic 
Services Section of District Headquarters, 'y Applicable 
mu9t be Chartered Librarians. • 1;.. v ^ 

Salary : £2 J 922£3,282 per annum. , ; l ; *| .; 


CUtUCJCJCJ 

ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 

Required In Cardiff to run a email library used 
by radio and television production etafr. Duties 
will Include a limited amount of research work. 
Applicants should be fully qualified Librarians 
with a knowledge of general reference work, an 
Interest In Current Adaira generally and In Wolsh 
topics In particular. Thorough knowledge of 
Welsh and a continuing awareness ol general 
trendBiln Welsh Literature essential. 

Salaiy £2,736 per annum (may be higher It 
quaimcallbns exceptional) x £136 to a maximum 
of £3,411 per annum. 

.Write or telephone Immediately for an applica- 
tion form (enoloalng addressed foolscap enve- 
lope and quoting reference 70.G.47/TL), to 
Appointments Department, BBC, London W1A 
. 1AA. Tel . 0 1-880 44 66, ext. 4819. 

rimm cymru 

LZJ LI# AI# wales 


Norfolk 

County mi Council 


(a);HunstahtQn/DcTsingh8m ; Brdnth Libelee 
: . r • i : 0>). . Swaffbmn/Wattoh 1 •: , V- 

. Branch Litf airians 

, . : ' :A.P. 3/4 £2,922-£3,702 . 

Applicants- should ibfi dhaftered Librarians, 


’’ '• ' (d): Jliiostanioh . : 

!■ • : (b) ?V?atfham ;; 

The County C^uncH'vAll reimbatae ititf per. cent 
Of tbo .cost of removal expanses and - up id £ZSX 
disturbance ello^aoce,. . . . r 

.. Application foriois ahtf ftirthet detail* nhtoiti. ' 
"...• nble from the D|vtrtonai Llbreriad, 

Library, 1 London Road, iKingls Ly 
t • 5RZ; to, whom applications an 
kL ; ; returned vrt ml n 14 ariys of; the ap 


Amenities S Works Department— Library Service 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 

£5,253-£5,838 
(including London Wolghtlng) 
(P.O.l.B.) 


ApplIcaHons are Invited for the above post, which 
second In the libraries establishment. Candidates iCui! 
be Charrcrcd Librarians, preferably Fellows of the ij? 
rary Association. Experience in the administration 
In rye library system is desirable. ^ 1 

The Council offers assistance towards removal ejwtu. 
Including legal and estate agents foes, lodging allnu^ 
and travel allowance. Interest free loans for annual im, 
tickets are available. ** 


Furllier details and application forms from the Adjnjnhh. 
tlon Manager, Room 70S, Brent House, High Road, UW 
bley, Middlesex, returnable by 3rd April, 1976. 

01-903 0371 (24 hour Ansafoae service). Reference dS! 
ber A/65 must be quoted. 



London Borough of 

BRENT 


Buckinghamshire > 
County Council 


Librarian 

LITTLE CHALFONT 

Salary : A.P.3, £2,922-£3,282 p.a. 
plus £120 Fringe Payment 
Minimum qualification : Chartered Librarian 
NJC Conditions of Service. Successful candidate Bublect 
to Medical Examination. Removal expenses ot up lo £150 
and Lodgings Allowance of £8 per week, pending removal. 
Applications (no forms), together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, to tha County Ubrartsn. 
County Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks, to be received by the 
8th April, 1876, from whom further details may be obtained. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN, HAM / 

Snlary I2,388-£3,543 p.a. inclusive 

Applicants must have tho Library Association 
Final F.xnminution or an equivalent qualiflcarion, 
Commencing salary In accordance with qualifica- 
tions and experience. A salary bar opernles at 
f 3,114. 

For application form and further details apply 
to tha Chief Librarian and Curator, The Fetrent, 
Retreat Road , Ric/mtowl, Surrey, TW9 lr/i. I 01 ’ 
940 0031) miirwibla bp 2nd April, 1976. 

London Borough of 
RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

CUNNINGHAME DISTRICT COUNCIL . 
Department of Leisure & Recreation 

Applications are Invited for the following post In J M 
Irvine Branch Library, which will be situated on th6 gwj" 
- . floor ol the District Council Headquarters, cloae w 

Shopping Plaza : ^. j 

Branch Librarian 1 * 1 

Salary — A.P.3 £3,474-£3,825 , 1 

'To vthe' successful epplicanl this pOBt offers a chaliW* 
oppdrtunity to develop the service in a growing w 1 
muhlty. . 

Candidates should be Chartered Librarians with rewr? 
experience. 

• elating age, qualifications and .experw . 

^■4 tie lodgdd '.with the .'undersigned within ' 0 0 

" ^jthle advartlfi^ment appearing In the ProM- 

■ Bridgegate House, - J- 

Brldgegaie, . Chlal ExeewB 1 : 

Irvine. 


Ln ■ j.'.-jdiJCf d(, this 'ftd vsr tis e pien ), ■ 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY LIBRA 

! i’v Senior Assistant/Schools Lib;oKa n 

'• Librarians' Scale : ■ '' ■■ 

: ' .• ; (Chartered L1brarJans^£2,922-23,282) 
AppHcailons aria - invited ■ frprn Chai 


Further details from The Cpubty Llbrariaji. 
Butfo, Warwick CV34 4SS. - . ‘ : 

Applications vvilh the namds 'arid address©^ 
jWpjYefereea.to ^he .above 'addressj.W 1 ^^^ 
'd^y6 pf 'th a sipp^ardnee ’bf : thf© 


CLA SSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


E ACCTCTAIVT ^ 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

Foster Wheeler Lid, ore leaders in the process plant ‘contracting 
Indus try- designing and building oil rcnnerics and similar Installa- 
tions throughout tho world. Wo require a qualified Assistant 
Information Officer for our Llbraiy and Information Service. 

Your main responsibility will be to monitor world trends affecting 
the Company’s business, disseminating news on potential market 
■ opportunities, process plant projects and other economic develop- 
ments to senior technical personnel and management. 

Ideally, you’ll be under 35 and will liave a degree In engineering, 
science or eeonoinics-or an equivalent qualification in the 
information field. 

Experience in commercial or applied science information work Is 
essontlal-and a previous job on the chemical engineering side 
would obviously be an advantage. 

The job is based at our new purpose-designed headquarters 
directly opposite Reading General Station. We operate a floxible 
system of working hours and all overtime is paid, 

Salary is dependent oil age and experience, but will certainly 
reflect the liigh. quality of the person we’re seeking. 

Contact; Beverley Davies, Foster Wheeler Ltd., 

Foster Wheeler House, Station Road, READING, Berkshlro. 

Tel. Reading 585211 


FOSTER WHEELER 

Established leaders 
in Process Plant 



IJHBtAltY 

ASSISTANT 

The Instil ut it's library requires an assist .mt to join 
a friendly and lively jjroup of people. The vacancy 
is on the brink-lending counter, with opportunities 
for experience in other sections. This Is an interest- 
ing library handling enquiries end problems from 
managers both in industry and public service. If 
you arc looking fur a more demanding job, why not 
join us? 

Although we would prefer some library experience, 
wo would be willing to train somebody interested in 
working in a library for the first rime. 

Starting salary to £1,900 p.a. according to experi- 
ence + £400 London allowance. Write or telephone 
for further details or an interview to Staff Officer, 
British Institute of Management, Management 
House, Parker Street, London WC2B 5PT. Tel. No. 
01-405 3456. 


MARCH 19 1976 TLS: 33 


LOTO1IAN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

DF PrtllTMLNT or DDUCArjON 

8t:iin<)i. MmiftHiiJ) and 

ULm.il/JlCt8 bLt/IIUN 

Al'I'LlCATIONfe «’<- 1 fur 

ho l-UKT of bCIIIlf J{, l.lUJlAMJAN 



tho l-Ubf 0/ bClllllJl, i.iuuauiAN 
<ln Loiiw.nto Itlnh Si lino) illoll 

J.-iaSj, Ikinnyrltni 

_ Uoih vtioola tiovr rxun.inni. in- 
coriwhittng a new nthnol lihiniv. 
Itm succissrul onptlconu will bo 

■uiiillrrd tu PSlaLlliti Urn htiroiii ■ 

ntid liromolo itie uir ut iho ml- 
rory to alari un>i i>unii«. Ai-nlk .mia 

±n u n '? 

at curding to quajincailona ando*. 

pmoiuo. 

AppiUAiion fgmis may bn nK. 

?4.s a7 b,rM1 ■ l ' un - 


NottlngahaiMhlre County 
Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARIAN 


A Chttiored Ubrarlan Id required 
at the Corllon to Willows Com- 

E ehonalKB School, VJouti Lane, 
edllnfl. Nolllngham. Salary 
will be within tho ranoo E3.36B- 
£3,702 p.a. 8cale A.P.4. 

Ooneroua analatanco will bo 

( llvan with tho expanses Incurred 
n moving hnint In accordance 
wllh (he Authority’s scheme, 

further dotal Is era available 
from Ihs Director .ol Education, 
County Hall, West Brldglord, 
Nottingham. Telephone Notting- 
ham 063306, extension 702. 

Applications, Including Iho namae 
and eddreiaoa ol two raterses, 
should be sent dlreot to the 
Heedmealer el the school. Clos- 
ing date 2nd April, 1876. 







LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians (or a post of 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(£3,096 lo £3,366 plus shift allowance) 

In Hie Central Library. Preference will be given to candidates with an interest In music 
or In aolenoB and technology. 

Applications Blallng age, experience, present salary and qualifications, logetrter wjfli 
ihe name of a person (preferably the present employer^ to whom reference may b« 
made, should be submitted to the Chief Librarian, Clvlo Centre, East Kilbride G74 1AB, 
within ten daye of the appearance of this advertisement. 


East 



istrict council 


W. GORDON McNAY, 
Chief Executive 




national , 

VYAtHCpUN aL 


Water Information Centre 

£2,842-£3,145 ; - 


.. The National Water Council, 
the central co-ordinating and 
advisory b<?dy of the UK wate* 
services, has a large Htorary at • 

’ Queen Anne’s Gate .in London, 
Which provides information to the 
poundl ttself and to the water .. 
industry in; general. : 


: • We need ah A^eistant, a‘ yofing 
.. Person with several O leVels/CSEs, 
wno.haa had between a year and . 
is WoMh&in library work and who 
; wants jhd opportunity to - 
eevefop hlsjorber professldnal , 

, expsrieiice.: As v/ell as general - 
^rary duties, you will also have * • , 
particular responsibility for the, 

, eont toI . of docu mematio n— special ' 
fcioo^ete, pamphlete— 


received from regional authorities. 
You will be given training in 
cataloguing, classification, ' 
abstracting and information work, 
as required. Typing ability would 
bean advantage..- 

.Salary will be In the ra n 0 0 - 
£2,842-£3,1 45, and excellent 
benefits Include LVs, contributory 
pension, generous holidays, ana 
personal accident, insurance. 

Please write or telephone for 
an application form, which should 
be returned by 5th April, to : 

Mr. R. H. PampIJn, Assistant . • 
Secretary ^Establishments!, ...” 
Na t ional We r Council , 1 Queen 
SvgX London 8W1H 9BT. 
Tel: 01-930 3100.;,; !; ,■ . 


PALESTINE AND THE 
ARAB-IBRAELl CONFUCT 
Rvccnt and forthcoming pub! Icat lent 
of The Initltute for Paloilloe 
Studies. Beirut. 

INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS ON 
PALESTINE 

1972 A 1973 <2 Volt.) Edited by 
Joryea Nielsen. 

UNITED .NATIONS' RESOLUTIONS 
• ON TtALESTimf AND THE 
ARAB-ISRAEU OMlfLWr 1947-1974 
(1 Vol.) -Edltrd by Or. George J. 
Tomb. 

PALESTINE AND THE 
ARAB-ISRAEU CONFLICT 
Aa Annotated BtWIegraphY -Edltad by 
Dr. Waild Khaltdl and Jill Ktaddurl. 
AH titles aad twnplfio eatotogiw are 
owllible from i . . 

U.K. 

A.fl.O. DISTRIBUTORS 
7 Blohopethonw Roml. 
London. «E2fi 4NZ. 
EUROPE 

VERLAQ OOKUMENTATfON 
Poatfaoh 71 10 00. 

;.. Mwmoh. 

« 

THE INSTITUTE FOR 
PALESTINE STUDIES 
P.O. Bm 11/7164, Balrul, 

' Lebanon. 


r 




LIBRARY SERVICES DIVISION 

LIBRARIANS 

ASSISTANT MUSIC LH 

(Salary eS.BOS4Ss.6tfS 
A .attltaWV ttmallttotf s 

IRARJAN 
p.a. Inc.) 
and «XD«r 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE 
of Higher Bderanon 
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THE UNITED STATES 


'Geographios of 
the mind 

Essays in Historical 

Geosophy 

Edited by 
David Lowenthal, 

Martyn J. Bowden, and 
Mary Alice Lamberty 

IIdw do vc form jnd alter uur 
environmental anil tides and beliefs, and 
liow do these a fleet the environment 
itself? l : .ight cut i inal and historical 
geographers explore the sources of our 
information about the world we live in 
and the habits of thought that determine 
our changing view of man's relation to 

Jan^nt^eMurces^ftM 


Who was that lady ? 


MARCH 26 1976 TLS : 335 


By Denis Donoghue 


IIKNRY SUMMER FIELD : 

Til at Myriad-Minded Man 
A Biography of G. W. Russell- — rF- 
354pp. Gerrards Cross : Colin 

Smyth c. £8.75. 


Vexed and Troubled 
Englishmen 
1590-1642 

Carl Brfdenbaugh 

fly this admirable honk ilridrrUMtigh 
[traits a wonderful portrait of the society 
I lint forced Englishmen to emigrate. 

Tiie beginnings of American history arc 
traced with a scholarship that is as 
enviable in its range as in its apposjtcncss. 
— J.H. Plumb, New York Times Book 
Bedew Paper covers &-QS 
Galaxy Books 

(K Dictionary of 
English Usage in 
Southern Africa 

D. R. Beeton and 
H. H.T. Dorner 

This dictionary records the use of those 
English words and phrases peculiar to 
the language in Southern Africa, 

Detailed coverage is friven to the flora. ' 
md fauna of Southern Africa. Many of 
these words are of Bantu and Afrikaans 
irigln, but the usage is influenced mainly 
' by Afrikaans, The dictionary also includes 
iit»i^5s;iM\ : yoe^bulary, ' “ 

$ 


On April 17, 3935, a few months 
before he died, George Russell wrote 
to his publisher Daniel Macmillan 
asking him to arrange for the Col- 
lected Poems to be bound “ in dark 
blue, which is my colour " This 
hue”, Henry Summerfield reports 
In the new biography. That Myriud- 
Mindad Man, “the colour of the 

e od Maiianan whom 7E believed to 
e the Celtic Logos, .stands in Theo- 
sophy for concentrated nbs tract 
thought — tliou gilt refined tuid exal- 
ted to the point .it which it enn 
apprehend the highest realities: in 
poetic language, lliis is sometimes 
represented by a deep blue, «ar- 
ir radiated sltv, a symbol which 
nppears In The Avatars ' ’ But the 
god Mimanau hod not intervened 
to protect his devotee, 7E “ the mas- 
ter mystic ”, from Joyce’s mischief 
in Ulysses: 

(In tho cone of the searchlight 
behind the coalscuttle, ollave, 
holy eyed, the bearded figure of 
Mananan MacLir broods, chin on 
-knees. Ha rises slowly. A cold 
seawlttd blows from his druid 
mantle. About his head writhe 
eels and elvers. He is encrusted 
with weeds and shells. His right 
hand holds a bicycle pump. Hts 
left' hand grasps a huge crayfish 
by Its two talons.) 

MANANAN MACLIR 

(With a voice of waves.) Aum I 
Hckl Wall Akl Lubl Mori Mai 
White yoghin of the God. Occult 
pimander of Hermes Trismegistos, 
(With a voice of whistling sea- 
wind.) Punarjnnam narsypunjaub I 
I won't have my leg pulled. 


Newman, Luiher, Calvin, and 
George Herbert in Phase 25, his 
purpose is given as “ to limit and 
bind, to innke men belter, by mak- 
ing it impossible that they should be 
otherwise, to so arrange prohibitions 
and habits that men may he 
naturally good, as they are 
naturally black or white ur yellow 


in love, 7E would have us love tliethouglit AL “the one masictf,i 
invisible beauty before the visible flu dice nmn..» 
beauty “ and make our love n 


By Rcyner Banham 


dream”, but he offered the sentence 
as praise and did not report the 
fact that AL’s poems toke for 
granted an unearned and unquest- 
ioned relation between visible and 


among young DublbV' 
and women who love r ilii : 
speculation, but have no bEL" 
[tilth - It is Clear, howewf* 
ne seemed to Years a utt” 
indeed to nil his friends “#,1 
fool is sacred in the East v. 


MARVIN TRACHTENBERG : 
The Statue of Liberty 
224pp. Allen Lane. £8. 


invisible beauty and do nothing to lazy in tho reception of Uls lifc 

His Dower Yeats savs *• rests in cer- explicate it. Our love becomes a Yeats wanted JR to examlnt ’£ 

ta f, P s Tmp7ifyfi!g Evictions whkh dream because TE’s language con- question his visions, and tTa * 

simpi ry ng conviction' wiul |]Qt ascr|bc t0 anything its proper write them down as they ocraJ 

density and weight. What he calls but A. would .only,, interpret 5 

formation is merely the pro- within the self-fulfilling in®,! 

cess by which objects and relations The Secret Doctrine. |„ r * , 
Uity they have had Avatars and The lnterprtun l 

enta im mi nv h-1'ml'li, llm- J- , * 


not ascribe to anything its proper write them down as they ocwj 
ight. Whot he calls but /U would only interwei .5 
transformation (s merely the pro- 
by which objects and relations 
lose whatever reality they have had 
and find themselves dissolved in tho 
aura of Aum and Hek. 

The recent exhibition of TE’s 
paintings at the Oriel Gallery, Dub- 
lin, provided the agreeable surprise 
of discovering that they are not as 
bad as George Moore said they 
were. “ The Donegal dauber " is a 
formula not entirely adequate to the 
occasion, & never acquired a style 
and found it easier to borrow one 
Moreau : in 


have grown with his character ; he 
needs intellect for their expression, 
not for proof, and taken away from 
these convictions is without emotion 
and momentum”. But Yeats is more 
severe upon Russell in the Memoirs. 

“ He has the religious genius ”, 

Yeats remarks, " and it is the 
essence of that genius ihnt nil 
souls are equal in its eyes ; queen 
or apple-woman, it is all one, seeing 
that none can be more than an 
immortal soul ; whereas I have been 
concerned with men’s capacities, 
with all that divides man from 
man." 

Veals thought Russoll .good ntott < r ° m “»«*!■= *5% 

but a bad influence. “ He lias taught °, tliei 
many to despise all that does not 
come out of their own minds nnd 


to trust to vision to do the work of 
intellect; and, minds in which there 
is nothing original turn with nrro- 
goncc against every talent that does 
not please them at the first glance ", 
Russell, according to this argument, 
encouraged his followers in “ a 
luxurious dreaming, a kind of 
spiritual lubricity ”, instead of 
making them use their minds. 

Reading TE’s poems is like being 
inside a feather mattress, embar- 
rassed by texture absurdly In excess 
of structure and ossature: it would 
be fatal to the experience if the 
words suddenly decided to specify 
Russel l’s 


something, 
dene 

only as stains and aozings. In 


eloquence 
denotes nothing, and absorbs objects 


the mo9t un-Blakean of painters who 
thought their paintings had some- 
thing to do with Blake. He told 
John Quinn: 

What I want to do is to paint land- 
scape as if it had no other exist- 
ence than as an imagination of the 
Divine Mind, to paint man as if 
his life overflowed into that imag- 
ination, and to paint the Sldhe as 
mingling with his life ; indeed, 
the unity of God and man and 
nature in one single being — nn 
almost impossible Idea to convey 
in paint. 

In practice this means that noth- 
ing is allowed to assert Itself »n 
relation to anything else : the osten- 
sibly human figures are assmiilutcd 
to trees, sunshine, and leaves, which 
in turn yield their contours to ail 


set9 up nil extremely limp diiC 
between ” the mystic empire Cl 
"the mechunisiic maze’Thik- 
does not even begin to tluifotE 1 
nature of vision or 
between one visionary epiufom 
another. Ills surrogates P M i rj 
Lnvelle merely give the stanfr 
notion of the imagination a theu 
phical tone. 

In the ,cnd. what counts Is i 
practical work: helping 

turning geese into swans, 
up cooperative banks, permdinj 
Irish farmers thar, having feet, ilq 
should consider standing upon duo. 
The Irish Homestead may Jure /re- 
sented itself to Joyce) far ai 
“ the pigs’ paper ”, wrt of ilf , 
bullnckbcfriending bard, tail mi . 
good work, especially for » swu 
who might otherwise have cornual j 
himself with doing the sidmil i 
Ai’s journalism, as in his finqiiu I 
lions and Reveries and The liwij [ 
Torch (edited by Monk Gibbotv ; 
rims to tlio high style too ofal 
to be convincing, hut it Include^ 
formidable work, notably thcreWt 
delivered to Kipling in 1912 « | 
the theme of Ulster. Editorial® 
ing had its limits, of course, *» 
daily in the yeurs of The M 
Statesman. In 1923 R 
Yeats for n poem for the roagata 


It is her armpit which the Statue of 
Liberty presents first to whoever 
approaches New York from the sea 

if her right sleeve had slipped 

down anv further in the effort of 
niising ific torch on high, Auguste 
ISui-ilinldi, her creator, would have 
had the sculptural problem c»f repre- 
senting under-arm hair on a scale 
of nineteen limes Jife sizel. Make 
wlut you like of that symbolically — 
bur you must make something syin- 


nnd the tower to huve been M the 
true French sequel to Bartholdi's 
sluuie ", 

He need hardly have done this 
verbally, however, since one of his 
illustrations docs it su well for liim. 
It shows the quurter-scule model of 
Liberty set up in 1889 on the lie 
dcs Cygnes in the Seine. Behind, 
in the compressed enfilade of tele- 
photography are three bridges, some 
normal-sized Parisian buildings nnd 
— overwhelming all— the gigantic 
legs of the Eiffel Tower bestriding 
this narrow world like a guess 
what? Certainly more truly like 
a colossus in the wonder-of-Rhodes 
sense than that “ fat broad out there 
on tho island ”, in New York har- 
bour. 

So if the Statue of Liberty is poor 
art and an inadequate colossus, why 


New England gothic 


bolic, because Ms Liberty is one of is she so monstrously effective as 


has been spid by one 


It 

beware 


Ulysses J. J. O’Molloy asks Stephen atmosphere which is as much of the bu t when the poem turned outuk 
“ what do you think really Divine Mind as TF.’s facile brush «>Lcda nnd the Sw 



ie dictionary also includes I the left, the cul 
ulary* Idiom 1 . a ; cry of- sto 

tl .dy . crayfish in his 


the left, the cult of Shakti. (With 
stormbirds.) Shakti, 


Iddeii Father 1, (Hq 


The Best Games of 
C- H. O' D. Alexander 

Harry Gofombek and . “ 

Mlliam Hartston 

Hugh Alexander was Urltaift’s strongest 
Jics8 player for nearly two decades. ' 

Fills book pays tribute to a fino player 
who showed hpw a gifted amateur could 
mrvivc and even succeed in a mine 
ncrcgHfngly dominated by professionals. 

• A handsomely produced book- 



oevsotifliinoaioir by & s lifelong 
firiend Sir Stuart Milner-Dirry, making 
ibat great chess player and lovable man 
Come vfcry much alive .’ — New Stottmen 

to 


Chinese Labour 
under British Rule > 

Labour Relations and . 
Law in Hong Kong . 
Jo© England and 
John Rear 

This book presents the flrst extended 
disodsston of industrial relations law nnd 


v aaaftijMWVT. . 

crayfish in his left .. 
cooperative dial glow 
signs of the zodiac.) 

Presumably a biographer ... . _ 
should exhibit an Interest in such 
matter* as theso: the possible rela- 
tion between beards, bicycles, and 
mysticism ; - reluctance to practise 
consecutive thought ; .constant 
attendance ‘prion, tile Ever-Living In 
the hopd- of receiving messages, 
however impenetrnbio from thpt 
.source ; n disinclination to, ' have 
pup’s leg pulled.' Mr Summepfleld’s 
Interests . are "not as diverse as they, 
might be. Imt his book Is Informa- 
tive i nnd therefore ^useful, 

; George Russell was born on - April-. 
10, 1867, In Lui-gan,: where Ilia father 
worked as « bookkeeper In a linen 
Cli'm. "I nave never been suffi- 
ciently grateful to Providence for 
the mercy shown to me in remov- 
ing me from Ulster : though I like 
the people I cannot breathe In 'tlie' 


Dedalus, ___ _ 

of that hermetic crowd, the opal can register. Where there is noth 
hush poets: 7E the master mys- ing but the human face, ns in TE's 

tic ? ”, and twenty pages ' later portrait of Jseult Gonnc, tho paint 

•Bloom thinks It sufficient tn sav of retains of her vitality only her 



food you seo produces the like 
wives of the brain ,the i poetical.” 


[ n "A Mountajh Wind ’* the poot deep a Hfo does It spring ”, but his 
ja . . biqihet ; to • grass, and. stones”, notion of d 

Shift 



but - the brotherhood.;, docs - not 
autheutlcate the grass and stones 
by providing a language to. denote 
or discriminate them. Russell’s 
appailliw - facility- makes anything 
change mto anything at the -drop 
of a syllable, according to the. 
poetaster ■ procedure :once defined, 
with judicious severity, by Marianne 
Moore as ’' the cadence being the 
sole reason for all that follows”: 

n, The sombre trees 

Ta cloud change Unimaginably ; 

To fire, to mind. 

Unimaginably: that Is, Russell can- 
not Imagine it, be can only believe 


religious and political atmosphere' ft ukJ assent to it. In “ Transforma- 


hf the 
Iniid ■*, 
•1878 


North East corner of Ire- 
Russell commented. . In 


-KIOIML** • 

* imagli(i 


“ imagines ” becomes 
!eth” to provoke a rhyme: 


. supremo . 

about a work of art”, AC Is nuulc 
to say in Ulysses, ’* Is out of how 
■■"o does it spring”, but his 
dopth is explicated by tho 
previous- • sontence : " Art 1ms to 
reveal to us ideas, formless spii iiuul 
essences. 1 ’ In painting as in poetry, 
he. thought that to reveal those 
spiritual essences It was sufficient 
to show how cosily material axist- 
; ences , may bo dissolved- Ulysses 
’ again : t .. • ..; t > \ .. 

' Ffarmless 1 spiritual. Filther, Word 
. and Holy Breath. Allfather, tho 
heavenly man. Hicsos Kristos, 
magician of the beautiful, tho 
Logos who suffors In us at every 
moment. This verily is that. I am 
the fire upon the altar. [ am the 
sacrificial butter. . . . . 

Mr Summerfield has a good ileal 
to say of 7E as Thcosopliist, and 
of the influence upon him of 
Madame Blavatsky, w. Q, . Judne, . 


Swan " he deefinri 

the piivilcgo of publishing ii «1 
the grounds that his conjernwi 
readers would misunderstand 
favoured good work andenraw* 
nearly every . Trisn 
showed any n hi lily W 
but tho limbs of Ins 
denoti'd by Iris l epn-scniing 
Stephens, Pmlruic Colum. » 
Seiinius O’SuHIvun as tUc . 

live forces in modorn Iris" ■' w 'j 
turo. . ' i 

Sllll. the practical 
n norm inn and polltfts 
the best in Ai, and Y« a 1 
nut inn . is reasonable-- 
imaglnnilon became vivid u .j 
service of soni'Uhing which w » 
i he languiW ".PS 


nave a value lndcpCnC 

Ills Invention. 

Mr SuninuTficld’s biograpn ^ 
mure compleio •ban , #| 
hitherto available. worl |i 

clous Jn its srnse °V „ Df ik 


been mu ».»*- r- l j 
milt Ing which he ” 
not created: the langaeijfl 




tho great symbols of our world, and 
one ol the most baffling. 

IE, in the end, her ultimate enigma 

why is sho so symbolically 

potent ?— eludes Marvin Trachten- 
berg's relentless art-historical 

analysis, the vain quest enables him 
to say almost everything about her 
that can usefully and truthfully be 
said, from the first germination of 
the iden of a colossal statue of La 
Libert 6 dclalrant le Monde” as a 
complexly motivated gitt from 
French republicans to the Republic 
ucross the ocean, to her eventual 
apotheosis as the most durable of 
all emblems of America, 

Frofcssor Trachtenberg exhaus- 
tively gathers in all the iconographic 
and formal precedents that nou- 
rished her conception in the early 
1870s— a daunting mass-rally of bad 
paintings and.fJabby statuary, and 
an equally - daunting demonstration 
of art-historical methodology de- 
ployed, with a depth and subtlety in 
exact inverse ratio to the merit of 
the works under study. Rarely in 
the history of human scholarship 
can so much erudition have been 
lavished on so. little etcetera. . . . 

Yet the book is of sustained inter- 
est; the art may be boring but the 
story is fascinating. Much the most 
interesting of the non-Iconographic 
parts is the account of the structural 
aspects of the giant statue; "the 
design and construction of the lnt- 
ticod armature that supports the 
thm coppor shell. Tills was tho 
work of none less than Gustavo Elf- 
fel, and Trachtenberg has no option 
in the end but to comparo and con- 
trast (as the rubrics on art-history 
examination papers persistently say) 
the sculptor and the engineer. 

significantly, he goes on to 
compnra and contrast their respeo 

nn.dM 0 ^’ j , . ec ““8e it really is not 
possible to discuss late nineteenth- 

cfiS WW^t dls- 
Tour de Troit-cent 
Metres . He seems to comb down 

S Whom he judges 

to have had his finger on the pulse 
the true sensibility of his times ”, 


a symbol ? At least one of the rea- 
sons could be geographical, though 
not in nny of the senses essayed by 
the author. Stylistically, she ought 
to be somewhere else; to wit, Wash- 
ington DC, where she would huve 
looked entirely at home among all 
the other boringly expert ucoclussi- 
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cnl niniiiiuiciils lu ibis, ilrjl, or the 
orlier hIimiiil-i viriiie. Cuiircrsely, 
*he uiiMjliiie iiliuiisk uf the Wnshing- 
lon Mon ii men i would look sn opt in 
tlie context nf tiie Maiiliutiun sky- 
scrapers i iiui one wonders why llie 
nil- powerful Commissi oner Moses 
never hud ii relocuiedl 

At home or not, lmw-evcr. in 
Wuxliiiigino die statue would have 
been just another national white 
elephant, whereas ucross the water 
from the Buttery, almost in line 
with Broadway, site is a constant 
provocation to New York— “ I’m 
Liberty ; muke u Jewish joke about 
me] ” Put there, ultimately, by a 
typical Pulitzer press campaign, 
constantly in full view of the com- 
munications industry, she was surely 
doomed to be “ consumed jn 
image ... by a whole population” 
(rs Roland Barthes said about some- 
thing completely different), pulped, 
denatured, homogenized and re- 
gurgitated as an instant emblem. 
In Washington she would have diod 
u monument, but in New York she 
is alive, well, and fin Trachten- 
berg's nout phrase) “ tlio very 
Queen o£ Pop Art I ”, 


By Ursula Lc Guin 


I„ SFRAGUE de CAMP : 

I.ovccraft 

510pp. New English Library. £5.75. 


lie said: “All my tides are based 
on the fundamental premise that 
common human laws und emotions 
have no validity nr significance in 
the cosruos-ar- large.” His effort was 
“ to achieve the essence of real ex- 
ternality”. That is no mean ambi- 
tion, and the plirasc provides a use- 
ful clue about the nature of the 
“ horror story ’*. For if wc seek to 
be horrified, now und i hen. hy 
stories, it is surely worth usking 
why, and bow, uiul what it is that 
wc are afraid of. 


H. P. Lovecruft nf Providence, 

Rhode island, the author of such 
works as “ Tlio Dun wit'll Horror ” 
and “ Fungi from Ynggoih ", is the 
object of u small but tenacious cult. 

It would be fun fur anyone allergic 

to culiism to go through Love craft’s . _ . 

works be leering u nosegay of fungi, solid, painstaking book, surely the 
collecting bigotries and infelicities, “ definitive life ”, readable nnd well- 
perhaps enlisting a computer to proportioned despite Its length, 
determine how many times ho used Mr de Camp seeks neither to 
the -word " eldritch . Fun, but far glorify nor to debunk— though from 
too easy. One could quota almost time to time her does, a bit of each 
at random. Lovecraft was an excep- — and ha plays none of the dreadful 

in-group games which the cultists 
- imitate from the master's letters. 
He does, however, seek to justify. 


L. Sprague de Camp's biography 
does not, however, engage in auv 
speculations of this kind. It 



tionally, almost impeccably, bad 
writer. Ho was not even originally 
bad. Ho imitated the worst bits of 
Poc quite accurately, but his efforts 
to catch Dunsuny’s sonorous 
rhythms show an cur of solid tin. 
Derivative, inept, and callow, his 
talcs can satisfy only those who 
believe that a capital letter, smite 
words, and u full stop make a 
sentence. 

But though dissatisfied, one may 
be fascinated, as by any extreme 
psychological oddity. There cannot 
have been many writers who sur- 
rendered tho ms elves so helplessly, 
so, unprotestingly, to their daemon. 
Lovecraft dangles like a rabbit from 
the jaws of his unconscious. Seldom 
In his life and never in Ills writing 
did he try to fight hack, to summon 
up a shred of coherent reasoning, 
a scran of nutheutic prose, as a 
kul wail: against the terrors and 
compulsions that tyrannized his 
mind. But Lovecraft's feebleness 
gave his writing its one strength : 
his tales can be frightening. Read 
late at night alone, thoy give the 
genuine chill. Tho house creaks; 
the cet stares fixedly at something 
about three feet tall which you can- 
not quite see, there behind the arm- 
chair. Is there, perhaps, a webfooted 
basciHL-n 


person in the boscniL-m ? 



of Liberty displayed in the Phila- 
delphia CentetuTial Exhibition of 1876, five yeah after the beginning 


An advance fragment of the Statue 

al Exhibition of 18 . . _ 

of the project. She was not to be unveiled for another ten years. 


jungle 

sdopd of tho kind that Rider Hag- 
gard gave Jung himself: Lovefraffs 
was a case of nrrested development, 
and Freudian repression-hunting 
is whnt is called for. It might, how- 
ever, be good hunting. At six, tlie 
gifted, coddled child of n syphili- 
tic father and a hysterically protec- 
tive mother wrote down hip dream 
of "a boy who overheard some hor- 
rible conclavo of subterranean be- 
ings in a cave . . He wput on 
writing It down for the next forty 
years. 

Thore was wit nnd Intelligence In 
him, which went mostly to waste. 


sometimes at length, LovocraftV 
period of aatlsemlt-ic, anil-black, 
anti • everything - but - pure Aryan 
rmitlng, but tills sort of blither 
docs not need to bo “explained*’ 
as a prejudice quite common 
in the early twentieth century, 
nor do “explanations” of the un- 
reasonableness of racial prejudice 
help at all. It is enough to point 
out, as Mr do Camp doe*, 
that the rabid anti semi to married !n 
Jewish woman; nnd that his puro- 
Aryan phase coincided exactly with 
a period of suicidal depression. 

I _ wish Mr de Camp had let 
his well-marshalled tacts stand 
alone, allowing the reader to per- 
ceive for himself the %vcird, the 
appalling, the positively eldritch 
continuity and wholeness of Love- 
craft’s life, opinions, and writings, 
from beginning ta end, birth to 
death. Mr de Camp’s 'own opinions - 
are sane and moderate, far too sane 
and madera>" to suit his demented 
subject ; and so his book keeps run- 
ning aground on shallows. 

When he attempts to praise 
Lovccr. fit’s style, his argument 
conics down to the usual dreary, 
defensive dichotomy between art 
a jred -hairing 
, Once he lores' 
Inveighs agqfiist ' 
v-.-i -. -jr m«h»« poetigi 
Anybody- even a child or*- 
copiputer,. can do it . . But tu ' 
general lie is sensible,, good-natured, - 
and not defensive. Ho quotes from 
nn , early Lovecraft story; ” The 
Crawling Chaos”: 

On either side of the house thore 
foil a newly washed-out precipice 
of rad -earth, whilst ahead of . me 
the hideous waves were still 
rolling frightfully, oathtg away 
the land with ghastly monotony 
and deliberation. 

“The narrator”, continues Mr 
do Camp, “flees inland, taking his 
adjectives with him.” 


1878 .hls father took s job: in an • For lips laugh (here, at beauty tho ahd Tames Prvso y, ‘‘ H a H ' reciting f"mBHr storr 

ttdcOuiitdrtfc'fi' office iri Dublin, and A J ‘ heart Imagine*, IfA ArBlrig^ PrS fflll i? plrjtinf -to reH yer « 

^ south. G"orse And Jcat dance, there at The holy dlsDlavimz 8 fh« ’ tarlianle 


of & 

nn artist: it does- n 0 * p 
fact that be found it ■ 

be Interesting wfthoiit rt' 
of being great. 

facts and contexts. Mr su" 1 ,i| 
cannot avoid ’he eniharr® 
...... 


Tlie, French Colonel 

Villebois-Mareuil and. • 
the Boers 1 899?T900 v -y 
Rdy Macnab 


regularlv' sfant bnck to rlifi' North 
on holiday, nnd to Donegal to paint, 
but otherwise he lived and dreamt 
in Dublin, coot, painter, mystic, .edi- 
tor. a Du Min character (f not a 
Dubliner. Ho worked for several 

B * in Plrfi’s, a large shop, until 

tots’ . i 
an an 
the 

creamery — 

The Wish Statesman, coaxing . his 
friend a Info print. Meanwhile. In a 
' for 


_ ,, — — holy 

Bridal of Love and Denth- 
Reviewing The Earth Breath (1897), 
Yoats said that even when we are 


displaying the vulgarity which 
prompted Yeats to dispose of him 
jn The Trembling of the Veil as 
an American hypnotist”. Yeats 


un**S 

Dublin lockout of 
Larkin’s activities, the It? 

War, corscrintion. tne \ 



city . potable 


?“™ . ™ ini I 

. .1 .' - j . \i :■ • - . ■;, [ srtu hir very ne<frly~peele<L as Itwere : 

Irt,r feivK -.- ' 

c'terX; ' :<i r ^J01$’Sowni from the pink-flowered chaif. ' v . - . 

iljshed ! • ; y t d iief gained, before I could bite mu tongue. Sub I . 

»ehce».: ■ I'Co.Mia have sworn yoitwerm’t here I ' ■ ■ 

yeats’a seusp brthe word, d. pery' 1 1 : .f : •; ' ahs 


ioUphed iomathing that 1 thought ! saia her 



■\ Russell’ 
of .the 
marginal 
“hi" arc 


scarcely credible in Anglo-Sason 
terms. . . . The flavour of a past age ft 
agreeably recaptured by a biographer - 
who Is equipped at every point; an 
hlttdriart. a poet, and a FrencopliUe 
South African.* — CAL WootUiouse in 

Oxford University 
Press , 


:^rary 
imetfl 

^ ibmplUhn 

- tha> Creation of hta ? own .charactor 
and i It. Is , Clear iliac his publish? 
work? df d inferior to his presence* 1 
•But chatftctflc .li merely a .vjrofd fqr , 
those /:n 

{ tossesaed 

n V 
sipnaJ 
tented 
virtue 
exert 
purpose. 
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civil' war, and the 
tlori. But the real 
Is the necessity. of P reS fi?« 
graphii intdrieut w 
qf visible works an o d»W!,j 

:v.Xn fione and 
describes how P0* ms ih , «hBS* ( r 
often front dreams, an f. lienee ^ 
to say of .psychic rnt** 1 - .rl 
P**ndPot of tne HjnWj £ tlfS 
The Candle ol Vta«< 
to similar event*, implvjng t_« 
are crucial to his dev 5 l0 25n« t , l $fc 
these evenrs are 50 , ic h t® 
their . inwardness ' *?. it 3ir 
taken for wan red if. rtf’ ft* 
that they lie far beyoed 
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university 
press . 


The Correspondence of 
GE. Morrison 

1 1805-1912 

Edited by LOHUI-MIN : 

The first of two volumes of the selected’ 
letters of George Ernest Morrison, The 
• T/mos correspondent In China In the' late 
, lmpei;|ai ar)d e^riy Republican perjo^l, ( . , 

Morrison became a world authority on 
China, and his papers vividly describe the 
oomplex events of the time. This is an ' 

-unrivalled account of some of 'China's r 
m&st critical years, in particular of her 
relations with the West. This volume ends 
with the collapse of the Manchu dynasty . 

and the revolution of 1912* • ■ ■ ■ .. 

- £25.00 rtet , ;■ 

priNceton-cambridqe studies in : 

CHINESE LINGUISTICS -. 

Acoustical-Studies of ' ■ ' 
Mdndarin \fowds and Tbnes 

JOHN MARSHALL. HOWIE. ; ' 

' This sixth book in'tbe series Is tine oft he ; 

first In any language to apply the 


Cambridge Book of 
English \ferse 1939-1975 

Edited by ALAN BOLD 
In this anthology, Alan Bold has selected the 
. work of ten poets who seem to him the - 


International Tirade 
and Finance 

Frontiers for Research . 

Edited by PETER B. KENEN 
The nine papers In this volume were written 


most significant In the postwar period. • v ; , “Jof 'b .cdhfejr^fie On.i'eseproH In Internet ione I . ’ 

' V Ti at Pr • ’ • 


There are brief Introductory wiaya oh,..., 
poet, and explanatory efid of 

the book. 

Herd covers £7.60 pet 
■ ; . ' Paperback £2.60 nit 

Public Health and the 
\ Medical Profiession 
in the Renaissance 

CARLO M.CIPOLtA , 

Th|s boojt touches upon two .closely" 
Interrelated subjects - the history of public, 
health and thb.hfttory of .tho medical 
profession, with partlcuiar referenceto ... 
Renaissance Italy; Prof^ftpr CIpol la has 
. made full use of the extraordinary wealth 
: of Italian archives' to uhtkiver a mass of. 


•• 1lritIn any. language to apply .the. ■••• ' pradse:8hd detailed Infpfmatlon phboth " . .basi 

• ' techniques ■ of acoustic phonetics to •■,- these Subjects.’ A.i:- : ''-b v’i:*'. 


'Unlvartlty'. Each author was asked to 
survey research on ona major topic and 
ask: )What have we learned from recent , . . 
empirical research? What are the gaps tn 
present knowledge? How should, those gaps 
filled? , ,i ' £12,50 nat 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE D.A.fe.- ' 
OCCASIONAL PAPER 49 

The State and Economic 
Development 

Peru since 1968 - r ? 

Be V. K. FITZGERALD ' 

An exercise In 'the pol It leal economy of 
development*, exploring the relationship 
between production, ownership. Income 
.'distribution and the role of the state, 

Used on the, 'Peruvian model*. ' 

covers £6.60 riat 
aparbatk £2, 00 net 
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By Joanna Richardson 

LINDA KELLY : 

The Young Romantics 
Paris 1827-37 

146pp. Boilley Mead. £3.75. 

To study one of the French 
Romantics is to make a study of 
them all. They are Unked rot only 
by profession and by influence, but 
by their rivalries and partnerships, 
their enmities and, not ‘ ea *h .“V 
their reverberating love aEiolrs. 
George Sand was the mistress m 
Musset (some said that she was 
also the lover of Marie Dorval). 
Marie Dorval wns the mistress or 
Vigny. Alphonse Kun* was mice the 
lover nf Juliette Drouet— tor fifty 
years the mistress of Victor jlufio. 

• Js for Mom Victor Hugo, site found 
consolation with ShIiiic-Uciivc. 
Kvaniine- one of these love affairs, 
and you can hardly help ninkjng a 
survey of Romanticism. -This is 
what Linda Kelly has done. She 
begins with Sainre-Bciive’s arrival 
on Victor Hugo's doorstep : she 
ends with the two men bitterly 
sharing a carriage, ten years later, 
at the funeral of Gaonelle, the 
daughter of Marie Dorval . This 
.choice of decade allows Miss Kelly 
to chart much of the relationship 
between Sainte-Beuve and Hugo and 
Adfcle. It also allows her to touch 
on Romantic poetry, the Romantic 
theatre, and on most of the notable 
figures of the age : the heroic 
figures sculpted hi bronze by David 
d'Angers. David's medallions — -as 
the jacket reminds us — are a 
superbly Romantic record ot the 
Romantic age. It was right and 
proper that no gave a complete col- 
lection of them to Victor Hugo. 

It was on January 12, 1827, that 
Safnto-B6uve left his modest apart- 
ment in the rue da Vaugirard, and 

G aid a momentous coll at No 90. 
ie did so at the invitation of Hugo, 
whose Odes at Ballades he had just 


perspectives to me. . • . The neigh- 
bourly relations soon changucl into 
intimacy, and thenceforward, every 
day, I felt myself straying, quite 
happily, from the rather forbidding 
shores of Le Globe towards the 
enchanted Island of Poetry. 

Sainte-Rcuve was twenty- two, but 
he already had an oldish air. Ho 
was small ntui plain, pnllid and 
sandy-h aired, and his head was too 
large for his body. His face was 
lit up only by Jiis penetrating blue 
eyes. Women were drawn to him 
by his frailness, by his solitude and 
melancholy ; men and women alike 
were charmed by his dazzling mind 
and conversation. Hugo — who was 
twenty-four — was flattered by such 
an admirer. Sainte-Beuve was 
delighted to find such acceptance. 
“ I have always lived in other 
people's houses. I hove always 
sought my nest in their suiiis." 

Sainte-Beuve, predictably, fell in 
love with domesticity, and with 
Hugo’s wife. In rime, Adrie res- 
ponded to hfs love. Hugo was the 
Romantic god, handsome and trium- 
phant : bur he was already an in- 
tolerable egotist. He had. never 
troubled to understand his wife ; 
and (like his father with Sophie 
Hugo) he had made excessive 
demands on her. Ad&le was not 
sensual. Marriage had brought her. 
above all, the obligations or 
maternity. Her five pregnancies 
had been difficult, and the five 
births had been painful. She longed 
for a respite ; and— pres uniauly 
after the birth of their last child in 
1830 — she refused Hugo his marital 
rights. One suspecEs that her re- 
fusal was not determined only by 
physical reasons. Perhaps Salute 
Beuve better understood ner sexual 
and emotional needs. 

Whether or not she was’ the mis- 
tress of Sainte-Beuve has long been 
debated ; and the debate will 
always, continue. .More than 300 
letters which site wrote to him were 
destroyed by his relation, Paul 
Chfiron after both die Hugos and 
Sainte-Beuve had died. As Louis 
Barehou wrote in 1920: “This love 
Will always remain an enigma, not 
I'm its toaHty, which is incontest. 
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tent." Whatever the degree of 
intimacy may have been, this love 
affair with Adfclc was the one great 
love of rhe critic's life- “ * have 
had neither spring nor autumn , 
he wrote. “ I have had only a dry 
and parching summer . . - a sum- 
mer which devoured everything. 

The love affair brought Adele 
some compensation, for Hugo s 
tyranny; and, inevitably, it led 
him to accept the marvellous devo- 
tion of Juliette Drouer. Juliette 
bore with his ruthlessness. Ins 
egotism, and his constant, increas- 
ing, blatant infidelity, for naif a 
century. She died in 1S83 ; he sur- 
vived her .by only two years. 

I have dwelt on the relationship 
between the Hugos and Sainte- 
Beuve. because it is the framework 
of this book. “Basically we are 
enemies, mortal enemies , Sninte- 
IJeuve wrote of Victor Hugo. "We 

f!2d e aud y co 0 r rect” V A^ 1 thV e nrf S 'of Happy days in bohemia-poet, icn, as ivellas a fascinating 

Linda Kelly’s book they are both pointer, musician and sculptor history of The Connoisseur m 

correct and dignified — or at least working together i»i harmony m by the outgoing editor, Bevii & 

they ore not violently rude. But on engraving by Tony Johannot, her. If a note of mild telf.jth 

Miss Kelly does not take us to the which for many years served as a tation is allowed to creep m . 

end of the story. In 1845— the title vignette for the French the end of Mr Hither's artick . i 

event lies outside her scope— proto- periodical L’Ardste, founded in is well justified, Not Mip k 

col decreed that Hugo should for- 1831. It is reproduced m an The Connoisseur been nsttty 

molly receive Sainte-Beuve into the account of L’ Artiste by Anthony livelier during Ins reemt, in 

Academia Francaise, Alphonse Karr, Burton in the current number of 1976 marks the se venty-f If tkbinb 

well aware of their relationship, The Connoisseur (£1.25, from day, which is one reason jeriln 

recorded that Sainte-Beuve was booksellers or from the National special number. Another a tb 

“ all spruce and elegant. He had Magazine Co Ltd, Chestergate international conference m m . 

brushed his scanty hair forward House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, periodicals sponsored bfth/rt 

over his forehead.* As for Hugo’s SW1), which is chiefly devoted to Libraries Society, which itbrint 

speech, it had “ something more the history of art periodicals and held in London and Brighten \w . 

than elevation ”, also includes articles on- the Burl- April 8 to 11 and which ctsstiu 

„ , „ , ingtou Magazine, English art with the opening of mi exhtom • 

. In public they were still correct; magazines of the nineteenth cen - called "The Art Prett 1 * ot ik ■ 

in private, Sainte-Beuve recorded ttu-y nm j arl periodicals in Amcr- Victoria and Albert Muiewn. ; 
his hostility in the notebooks later 

published as Mes Poisons. He had , ] 

ills account of his love affair prl- self. He wanted — apart from Le had a medical, not a scinilk; 
varely printed as Le Livre d’amour. Livre d’amour — to make him under- trulning). l’crliaps she dwells Mj 
In 1885, when Sainte-Beuve and stand the extent Ql ‘his Adfelo’s’ long on George Sand s reMc**), 
Hugo and Ad£le were dead, L6on betrayal.” witii Marie Dorval. An angiftt* 

Daudet and the poet’s grandson. The French Romantics still re- ment by Vigny nnd a paragraph ■)• 
Georges, went to Guernsey ; and main larger thnu life, endlessly Houssaye’s Confessions (m an 
there, in Hugo’s library, they found tangled and endlessly absorbing. I fictional) are no evidence n »■! 
an envelope which was sealed witii am not surprised that someone lins biim attachment. Person ill? i. 
three black seals and inscribed, in made this collective study. But it should have welcomed a W ; , 
Hugo’s hand, Pudenda. It contained must be said that Miss Kelly has more original, more stlmtuffij; 
letters from Addle to Sainte-Beuve. been unequal to the task. She has study, written with more & 

“ We krfew ”, added Daudet, “ that consulted no documents. She adds Rmnontic fire. Perhaps ?*[ 
these significant letters had been nothing new. Occasionally she come. In the meanwhile, urn ai : 
sent to Hugo by Sainte-Beuve him- makes an error (Sninte-Bcuvo hud - competent popular iniroduciw* . 

” • •• w '• * •: M ' m ! ' 1 


lea, as well as a fascinating mi, 
history of The Connoisseur fay 
bp the outgoing editor, Bevii frl 
Her. If a note of mild telf-jifo 
tation is allowed to creep in. 
the end of Mr miner’s arriefe. i 
is well justified. Not onlg In 
The Connoisseur been 
livelier during his regimt, la 
1976 marks the seventy-fifth link 
day, which is one reason fer dt 
special number. Another a t/» 
international conference m at . 
periodicals sponsored bfthArt ■ 
Librm-ies Society, which itbrmt ; 
held in London and Brigham 
April 8 to 11 and which ctnuilti i 


held in London and Br/ghttn\m 
April 8 to 11 and which conmii 
with the opening of mi arhifciwi 
called "The Art Press “ at k 
Victoria and Albert Muieum. 


French without ennui 


By John WBightman 


Dlctlotmalre dff la langUe frangalSe 

l,95|ppr,Par^ : Llbralfle Larqusse. 
i £15,91). .. . i 


Why, it may be nskedi should a new 
French dictionary be called Lexis ? 
The preface does not provide any 
explanation of this novel form of 
naming, and it may be that, the 
Greek term for “ word ”, " speech " 
or “enunciation” Is being used 
simply as a convenient means of dis- 
tinguishing this particular Larousse 



simply as a convenient means of dis- 
tinguishing this particular Larousse 
dictionary from the same publisher's 
one-volume lexicons with which it 
might be- confused, such as the 
Nouveau petit Larousse illustrd or 
tjie , Dlatiannairp du franeaif con- 
temporain . Greek words, however, or 
neologishts baaed ; on Greek, abound 
in the Jinguistico-philOsophical voci 
abulary of recent Parisian specula- 
tion end, on consulting Lexis about 
its own name, we find that tme lexis 
has been in use in French since 1960 
as a term in logic : “ Enoncd loglque, 
consldfird inddpeadamment de la 


without ncgloctlng either dinchronic 
echoes of papt meanings which niuy 
be Interfering with the present, or 
tho ideolects! peculiarities nr u 
particular, spoakor or writer, which 
rrtoy hffl’.simplo mlsapprohonslons of 
the statistical norm or, more intor- 
estingly, Inventive modifications of 
it.^ contributing to the dovclopment 
of the language. • f , 

• This linguistic ' approach makos 
Lexis an excellent piece of work, 
end probably the best onc-vnlumo 
French dictionary In existence. 
It recognizes the extraordinary 
richness of pvesem-day French, witfi 
its collaqulsl, philasophicnl and 
scientific ramifications, by including 
more than 70,000 terms ; thus the 
reader who consults It . can bo sure 
of elucidating a modern novel or a 
sophisticated newspaper article, 
which.. is by no means the case with 
. ! tne ' Shorter lexicons,' such , at the 
Dictlonnaire du frahgais ■'coritejn- 
poram ; In fact, Lexis will no doubt 
• render the Dictlonnaire obsolete. 
Also, it weighs exactly six and a 
palf pounds, so that the ' average 
male reader, can pick it up conveni- 
ently with one hand, although more 
tender reader-persons may. as usual, 
have to use two. The presen- 
tation is clear and as logical as it can 
degree of arbitrariness 


lo quihlilu about. True, 
liinliiitry renuuks 
it porpuluotM the wldcspicjawj: 
(hut, in ordinary n“ u,rn A p r p< jSik( 
'accent fulls on ij»® 
whereus I havo always hougn 
would bu truer to W 
pared with most other 
French mukos no accentual 
lion hotween »bo syJJJS 
for omotiomtl or 


in tlie loiirnausnu -r 

to bod ”, houcler le joy™ ni 

de boxihage, is not P« n * I 
not in the Harrap ritner- | 

Lexis goes one bett^JS- 
ln distinguishing 
pronunciations of le ub 

Is the sieve, and sas « beD " " 
air-pressure or 
hatch 

OUt, III UUIIIIBWHUM ----- 

that tho French term 
the authorities is logw* !• 
practice of distinguish^ Ij 
different prlsiclpol 
having a succession 
entries (gdpie, for 
Wur hdadings dlvinnP^tf} 
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The multiple Taylor 


By J. R. Vincent 


ALAN SKKD Olid CHIUS COOK 
(Editors) s 

Crisis and Controversy 

Hssays In Honour of A. J. P- Tayloi 
198pp. Macmillan. £10. 

A. J. P. Taylor is the representa- 
tive historian of our century, as 
Macaulay was of the last. Of names 
that can stand comparison, Namier 
may surpass him as an obsessed 
scholar, and Butterfield us an 
tixquishu historical thinker; and of 
the nameless losers in the race, one 
might vanquish him in the short 
polemical sprint, and not a few In 
mellowness of tone end judgment. 
For all that, Taylor wins the 
pentathlon. He has done more (very 
much more), and across all kinds ot 
terrain. He is a historian sans 
phrase, not a man using history as 
tho vehicle for other gifts. On h» 

seventieth birthday, March 25, 197u, 
lie deserves our respect. 

Wlint he dosorves rather less ix 
the curate’s ogg of a festschrift until 
which his eplgoni haw now pro- 
MMitetl him. It Is not his first or deal 


on whut one may politely call the 
frontiers of scholarship. IJnuald 
Watt writes of Taylor liciiiR increas- 
ingly " disinterested " in Europe 
(page 125) and we learn that 
Stephen Koss lias written an " inter- 
pretive " account of something (page 
ix). Two contrlhiitors use sub- 
headings, and several employ the 
portentous term “revisionism” to 
convey the notion that different 
people havo different ideas. 

The main objection to the book 
is that it is a richauffd. TJlree of 
the contributors, Chris Cook, John 
Stevenson and Paul Addison, 
appeared a few months ago in The 
Politics of Reappraisal, 1918-1939 
(edited by G. Pcefc and Chris Cook, 
Macmillan, £10). Stevenson’s con- 
tribution now bears a family 
resemblance to his piece then. 
Cook’s able picco' on local .govern- 
ment results before 1914 is closely 
related to his equally able recent 
piece on the same data between 
the wars.’ Both may to some extent 
be previews of his forthcoming his- 
tory of the Liberal Party in the 


twentieth contury, in which case 
the impecunious librarian may well 
think hard before allowing throe 


of rids kind. II is sixtieth birthday 
saw u volume edited by Martin 
Gilbert, A Century of Conflict, 1850- 
1950 (1966). Neither book has given 
us that onlnta of the scholar, a 
proper bibliography of Taylor’s 
writings (more necessary now than 
ten years ago). Neither has any tiling 
to say about Taylor beryond con- 
ventional obeisances, which in tho 
present case amount to less than 
a page. Taylor's academic journey 
from rhe groves of the Manchester 
History School in its pre-war glory 
to his creative .achievement at the 
late Beaverbrook Library must have 
had Its mornehU of Interest; a pity 
that no' pen was found competent 
and hardy enough to set down a 
chronicle for this occasion. No 
bibliography, then, and no historio- 
graphical study, no waxwork for 
the hall of fame, bat a few signifi- 
cant errors that show we oro Indeed 


P urchases to do the work of one. 

buI Addison is in a different cate- 
gory. He repeats, not a previous 
snippet, but his own book of last 
autumn, Tho Road To 1945 (which 
neither Addison’s text, nor the 
notes on contributors, mention). It 
may be that Addison’s contribution - 
was written earlier, and published 
later, than his book, because of the 
wish to delay the festschrift to 
coincide with Taylor’s birthday. It 
hardly matters, for it is hard to 
distinguish matter that is not com- 
mon to both, and there is more than 
a "hint of repetition pf whole pass- 
ages. (Moreover,’ Cape sell Addi- 
son’s book at £6.50,' which makes 
Mncmlllan’s price of £10 look a 
bit steep for a shorter work.) The 
Basingstoke style of publishing, 
based on the Idea that monographs 
do not sell, consists of manufactur- 
ing omnibus volumes by divers 
hands which can be given an air 
of spurious generality. Librarians, 
students, authors,- /&nd standards 
alike suffer from this triumph of 
marketing policy. 


Two of ihe essays are speciulisl 
Studies on “ ciliruud ", the other 
seven being mi English topics. Alan 
Sked argues tiiut Met tern icii was 
not, us some hold, a federalist man- 
qu£ who would have liked lo solve 
Austria’s problems by liberal grams 
of local autonomy. On the contrary, 
Meilernich was more concerned witii 
the devolution of paper than, the 
devolution of power. Vienna was to 
rule ; the provinces were welcome 
to their bits of local colour. Metter- 
nich’s federalism was a wise form 
of centralism. This is exactly what 
anyone over thirty would expect, 
and the merits of Mr Skcd’s not very 
well-arranged views depend almost 
entirely on his having a Professor 
Haas to hand who conveniently, 
takes an opposite line. The other 
overseas specialist, Ian Nish, looks 
at Japan’s entry into war in 1941. 
“ one of the most complex of all 
the wars of history”, and. concludes 
that; the Japanese were out of their 
depth in China, knew, what they 
were doing in their search for a 
colonial empire in South-East Asia, 
and that Pearl Harbour wee a reck- 
less miscalculation. 

John Grlgg provides a straightfor- 
ward studont essay on the Liberal 
Government of 1905-14, chiefly un- 
usual for the details it gives of tho 
sales, and Initial neglect, of Danger- 
fiold’s influential The Strange Death 
of Liberal England. On ono point he 
stands open to correction, in that he 
calls Conservative support for Ulstor 
“a grave constitutional lapse”. This 
is mere Liberal platform rhetoric 


ar|d will hardly do nowadays. 
Asquith introduced legislation in tne 
spring of 1912 providing for civil 
war m Ireland. Presumably, as a 


civilized man, he did not want this, 
and he needed some excuse for back- 
ing down. This It wAs the duty of a 

“ _■* l: »“ ..si* 


responsible and politically intelli- 
gent Opposition to provide. The 
worst thing that could possibly have 
happened in 1912-14 would have 
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and important, and a useful correc- 
tive to the. patchy hy-elcction evi- 
dence. Luhour gained ground, but 
nnly in u few limited arcus. In 
fourteen major industrial towns, 
Labour had 11 per cent of the seats. 
Elsewhere it hardly exisied. The 
only Labour council of any import- 
ance before the war was West Ham. 
In 1913, the Conservatives had 
rarely been stronger ill municipal 
politics; theirs was the flowing tide. 
Cook’s chapter is required reading 
for any student of party history. 

Stephen Koss, in “ Asquith versus 
Lloyd George’’, offers a hybrid. We 
get ten pages on their conflict in 
the years 1918-26 : nine pages on 
the way posterity has treated ilielr 
reputations ; and a sort of pro- 
gramme note On Shaw’s Back to 
Met/iuseZa/t, in whlci) both politi- 
cians appear. One’s doubts about 
the research are divided between 
wondering whether Jt can be done 
in tho space, wondering whether it 
has not been done as well else- 
where, and wondering whether the 
story should be told so narrowly in 
terms of Liberal internal affairs. 

John Stevenson’s - survey of the 
1930s stnrts ns a panorama, makes 
some good points about the progres- 
sive side of the decade, nnd then 
veers off to look at the politics of 
the unemployed. (He notes that 
in the fivo yoars before the war, 
over 350,000 hods os were com- 


occomuanying text, so lo suy), As 
a booklist spiced with comment, it 
is splendid, and its portrayal of 
Professor W. N. Mcdiicou and the j 
training given by the LSH in mod- 
ern intern atinnal history happily 
combines loyalty and truth. There 
is, perhaps, one curious omission 
concerning Taylor’s place in the 
story. The early post-war Taylor 
was magnificently confident of the 
eternal and innate character of Ger- 
man aggression. There was nobody, 
one would have du^ight (unless one 
knew Taylor), less likely to produce 
The Origins of The Second World 
War (1961). TBat Taylor liberated 
this whole area for real historical 
discussion, one gratefully accepts. 
What produced his conversion, I 
think we have never been told, aud 
Watt perhaps neglects the- efforts 
of Irish scnnlnrs with an interest 


been for Asquith’s original policies 
to have been allowed to take their 
course. The “crisis” of 1912-14 is 
a highly stylized and moral piece 
of collusion, turned into a black 
legend by liberal journalism. 

Chris Cook’s study of municipal 
elections before 1914 Is powerful 


pleted annunlly,. a flguro execoded 
only once between 1945 and 1964 
— Ch am borl (tin's Conservatism wns 
the language of priorities.) The 
Labour Party apparently organized 
only one demonstration on behalf 
of tlic unemployed during the de- 
cade. The Jar row marcher a 

expelled one man from the march 
for being a communist. The largest 
demonstration aver unemployment 
brought out perilous 30,000-— a mere 
fifth or To of tne numbers who 
turned out on one occasion against 
Mr Heath’s Industrial Relations Act. 

In *a characteristic bibllograph Seal 
essay on the historians and appease- 
ment, Donald Watt rumlnatos in- 
terestingly, from the Inside-, -but 
without ever reaching the point to 
which he perpetually seems to be 
leading up. oil other scholars in his 
field (eighty-six footnotes, with 


in rationalizing Irish neutrality (1 
refer to T. Desmond Williams’s early 
articles, which are not mentioned), 
Paul Addison nnd Arthur Marwick 
offer complementary views of 
Britain in wartime. Marwick 
samples public opinion through Mass 
Observation, and through the diaries 
of ordinary people In the Imperial 
War Musadm. The result is to Show 
that glimpses through a peephole 
rarely constitute a basis for close 
argument. Addison oxploins why 
tho Conservatives lost touch with 
the consensus during tlio war years. 
His essay is as agLuto as the book 
on which it is based. Two com- 
ments may bo mado. The 1944 White 
Taper on Employment Policy was 
hardly “ ono of the great landmarks 
in recent history”. It is chiefly 
remarkable for Its -lack of resem- 
blance to post-wur policy;; In calcu- 
lating its examples, it takes an 
-8 per cent unemployment rate as the 
post-war .average, Tho great laud- 
mark was rather the unexpected con- 
tinuity of full employment after the 
war at levels much lower than 
envisaged. And A. V. Alexander’s 
socializing with Beaverbrook, cited 
as an example of wartime amity, 
probably originated in the early 
1930s. Tho social promiscuity of 
political opponents always goes obek 
further than expected, and Beaver- 
brook hpd started buying a con- 
nection on the left in the early L930s 
when prices were low. But no 
matter: Addison has the true Tay- 
lorlan sparkle and flair. His chapter, 
and bis alone, rivals the comp Act 
intelligence of a Taylor review. 



Johnson .on Johnson 


A selection of the personal and autobiographical writings of Samuel Johnson 

. : ..•■■■ ; • v • (1709 to; 1784) 

/''v. • •> .^ectedj.wlth’an ftiUoducUorr and cpm^enlaty 

Only Wa*n, c whbse Iffe-long hero is Sartiuel Johnaort, could cdmplle an ia’I hs ’ ' 

tis&entjal' character of this great man, lining Johnson's letters, the preface to the Dfottonaiy, his .travel diaries, his’ - 
prayers and sermons, The Rambler and other writings, John Wain : builds tip a tascl n atlng picture o| Joh n son a 
childhood and youth, the years of struggle In Londort; his relationships with his friends and With wom^n* his Jaunts. , • * 
around the country, his health and his views on polltlcs, society and God. The various Sections are linked together : 

• • \ ,'J . ' 1 . ( ...with an excellent running commentary,;* v: 

Boswell's t/fe of i Johnson was the very first Everyman volume tojs® published In -1 606, so It Is highly appropriate 

that the 1000th volume- Johnson's’pyyp story in his own words -should bring the famous series full olrcle. ; 

R • - * : - ^ - ; ; 266^ pftjeiaL. 26th MOrch £4.60 ; ;; v , 

• '• ’ 1 • ■" This borir'te to be pubH*h6d ln'.lHe USA by E.P.*tMton ^Co/Ino. at $10 ; *. t 

v; v'.v •• ‘ ■: • • 

T4 ma* the annlvereaty we have als6 just published the revised edition of : The Reader'* QuWelo Everyman** UWa>y Everyman Paperback £1 , 
Please write for ajlet of 'the other tltleijwalleMeJrt the Everyman eedeeto!, 8/P Department, d.M; Pent fc Sons Lid, ,26 Albanian* stnset, London WiJtdqY 
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A tenacious life 


By Anne Duchene 


ElILDnGARD KNF.F: 

The Verdict 

Translated by David Palastanga 
377pp. Weidcnfekl and Nicufton. 
£5.50. 


ich includes u spell in a sail- 
uinriuni and something which sounds 
called a " phrenic 


\. 


« Unsuitable for those of nervous 
disposition ” I television’s warning to 
the squeamish might also apply to 
this second volume of memoirs by 
Tlildcgard Knef, the blonde Berlin 

actress and cabaret singer with what ttiw , 

Tennessee Williams called haunted ■ w i ien a carpenter, who had 


. ■ ; ■ : 
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He completes the operation and 
orders peritoneal drainage : anti* 
biotlcs hi liquid form are infused 
by means of a tube Into oiro side 
of the peritoneum arid drained off 
by another on rhe other s\dc. lie 
also orders a vona-cava catheter, 
a tube Inserted into the heart 
which causes direct control of the 
blood and the level of artificial 
nourishment. The slim tube Is 
inserted at tho wrist and carefully 
pushed along the vein to the heart; 
This is, for the sake of the 
squeamish, n very subdued extract. 
Many more could be found in which 
Miss Knef, waking to find such 
tubes around her' bed like Jungle 


creeper, jerks some of .them out and 
has them replaced by nurses who are 
often, in-oll souses, Unfeeling. 


In the'pnst five or six years Miss 
Knef appears to have had five or six 
mnjor operations ; undergone fifty- 
six anaesthetics ; suffered from 
acute hepatitis and a great many 
other things beyond this reviewer's 
competence to report ; underwent 
mastectomy when a lump in her 
breast, which she often calls “the 
cherry", was found cancerous— 'the 
** verdict " pf the title — and was also 
subjected , to cobalt rays. Not- sur- 
prisingly, she is unusually fluent 
about treatments, allergies, drugs 
and th^ip side-effects, doctors and 
their : contradictory diagnoses, and 
the . other chemical and. human 
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Wagner at Bayreuth Experiment and Tradition 

GEOFFREY SKELTON 

Foreword by Wieland Wagner, 1965 , i 

Revised arid extended edition to mark the Centenary festival at ‘ 

Bayreuth. 1976 i ... '• „ ■ 

First published .In 1955. this complete and fascinating history' tells 
of the , production of - Wagner’s operas at rhe Festival Theatre in 
Bayreuth over the last 1QQ years. ; Jn Oils revised and extended 
W^Uj; which wiU coritinae to be' referred to by scholars and entltu- 

throughout*© 


iebs include a-' Hst of, singers . arid conductors 
r -ndo^U^nd an up-dated bibnography. 

.85627 088^2 nius, 240pj> £5.75. 


Commando Men - bryan samain 


Js reprint of a Cos t-moying.' aUtiieri tic. account of Royal Marine 
jottimando tfoaps ln e^etiojv in • Normandy, Holland. 'and Germany 


i !.i'i 


Qttfftor wW* donate all royalties of , t 
Marines Tercentenary Relief •Fund/' • - • 1 • 
. 72f4 6160 2- Ulus Ififlpp £3,50 . ; ‘ , .* • 


th/s reprint to 


NancyWake Tlie trite itory df 'n very br'eve -Vvoman' v; ; ■ ’ ' ! > : 

, Bussell . bRApdqn. : : j . ;;; \ _; s ; . ' 

jHtJSSS decbrgfed woman itf the Second .World;,. 


War-thb French Govoramed77wSrde/he7 3 Croix dV Guerre and 
f i th® British Gbvei'nment.the George Medal, 
id the American Government, the Medal of Freedom. ' . 


nn 


of the heroic things site d 
85617 436 X Ulus' 288pp 

' (ft ‘ 

Hr*-* 


r rgi 

id til r .. 

told by a world-famous 'writer. 
£3.95 


Here is tho thrilling. stegY ojfhor hoirsbreadtli escapes from death. 


Return ticket 


Even when she digresses, as mer- 
cifully she sometimes docs, her 

Bex it of her English husband's 

iipl ailiing in genteel poverty in 


slipped on to the hook). A passing ^ 

S„i, s lawyer h"? . e >£ ,s Mc ^ By Joseph HoflC 


“ fairly spin around in 
as though freshly greased 


pru vi uce or Coorg, hallw*, . 
ibo Malabar coast— a paradl^f' 


Mutual enemies 


huh ? " In Fiuig will l he hidiiific, n 


The surreal thing 


obvioii.sly : 

Blue inmintnins 


particularly nasty 

crush Even their little daughter 


lias to expiate in hospitals the neg- 
ligence of those at her birth. One 
incidental result of all this may be 
to make some readers shun their 
doctor like the plague for a long 
time; but many of the doctors and 
nurses Miss Knef describes are 
compassionate arid competent, 
though many are not, and tlm book 
is in no senso written as an indict- 
ment ">f their profession Cthough 
rpoutor, who bad worked 
for Miss Knef and Iter husband, 
dies .of cancer after being treated 
for sciadca. Miss Knof observes that 
“ his doctor need not answer to 
anybody — everyone makes mistakes, 
It’s only human. Nor like pilots. 
IF they are lucky enough to live 
through their mistakes, they face a 
jury”). • 

Nor is the book essentially one of 
those serene messages of comfort 
and enlightenment from one who 
lias looked closely at death, to those 
of us who have not : Miss Knef 
confesses to a terror of cancer and 
a “ panlc-fillod mania for life 
Serenity, to be sure, has never been 
her longest suit. Readers of The 
Gift Horse, about her survival in 
wartime Germany, will remember 
thjs ; admirers of her talent will 
hardly need to be reminded of it. 


As this is a very long book, and 
as Miss Knefs husband, who trans- 
lated It. Is himself n stage and film 
director, one sometimes wonders if 
he ought not to have advised a little 


DCRVLA MURPHY l 
On a Shoestring to Coorg 
261pp. John Murray. £4.95. 


valley lying between 
given ot 


lone 


Wi 


By I). A. N. Jones 


ample of clownish American agents ¥1 

*(une black, unv whilt-j affect .iii s By GubnClC Annan 
of inieri'uciid grind fdlowshin. 


more editing. It would be Irrelevant, 
though, to wish that Someone or 


Miss Knefs temperament had con 
centratcd her talent. And when all 
is said and done, this book, hewing 
undaunted through so much pain, 
is a huge achievement for a sick 
woman— rather like felling a tree. 
The -sheer chemistry of the nature 
behind it demands awe. To praise 
Miss Knefs guts would be misplaced 
(opened for Inspection, these reveal, 
she relates, {t accesses, necrosis, 
ileus or obstructed intestine, decom- 
position 'of the bowo] lining, and 
acute peritonitis”): one lias to come 
back to that other manifestation of 
what we call guts— tho spirit. 


TImbuctoo seems closer to ns now 
than the local post office. And 
because of this something more is 
required of a travel book today 
than a diary of events,, thoughts and 
comments, however good theso may 
be. An obsession or a passion or 'a 
high originality of some sort is 


■ t V* the T 

- . .the forested ridL? 

magic hikes of gold * JtTc 
trupe covering tbeopiniSfi 
like a pale purple misi7 
ucivs of coffee fnngedidiit 
of slim silver oaks and ffi 
irvos of un awesome heiehio. 
M.iuu dwellings marked^: 
r.-il- brown ufes. BlearaC ? 
walls, groves of palmj M 
lutns mid cascados of 
I iieu and polnseuia. 


HAUL IJIliROUX : 
The ^•'am^ly Arsenal 
310pp. £3.73. 

J-'ong und the Indians 
lyqpp. £3.30. 
llumislt Hamilton. 


needed from the author : npt simply 
a landscape, however unusual — bi 
a unique point of view. 


Having chanced to iiayfe, 
wiili a very ngreeable family 
I mi inn landowners (It |j , 


Tn her first -book about going to 
India on a bicycle — Full Tilt — 
UurvJa Murphy gave us tills Individ- 
ual quality joyously. Hero she 
returns, older and wiser, with her 
daughter Rachel, to the little known 


feudal province), she tta Jr 
house for herself for tm 


Miss Murphy’s dCscHpdi^ 
this could not but make u L!. 


ing story : tho trials, AtfcJS 

ernni rri>s1inoeB elia k»i«... ?* 


Bren 1 freshness she brinhuva' 
mle of housekeeping' .T 

cfnvrv tu-n t-nluas onj e.j., . n 


Miss Knefs reality,- and her res- 
ponses to it, have ulwa 


^ ways tended to 

be more lurid than most people’s 
nightmares. This is naturally re- 
flected In her prose. In this -book, 
for Instance, an account of a million- 
aire's patty at St Moritz has the 
cruel, black lines af an- Expression- 
ist cartodfi. When Miss Knef says 
how much she and her husband long 
for a quiet, sheltered life, she says, 
among mnny other things, that 
“marc and more they ubhor the 
thumbscrews of public malice, the 
butcher* 8 hook on to which libel, 
envy 
CSurqly. 


her*? hook on to which libel, 
'-. odd greed slip so easily" 
9ly. it Is the -victims who are 



UfKW M'** - - 

curlier novel published here for the 
first lime, sutlers Iront tite ° b v»o^ 


cniupurisiin with Waugh’s Black 
Mischief— obvious, because It m a 
satirical comedy about an imaglnaiy 
African state. Independent and mis- 
led. The African dictator in 


niiiniinei v - „ . . 

Mr Tneroux’s novel recalls what one 


bus 


read of General Amin; but, 
since Fong rnd the Indians was 
cutup Ivied in 19G8, It is probable 
tliui 1 lie author liml someone else 
in mind. 

Mr Theroux, an Amorican from 


Massachusetts, has taught In Nyasa- 

" "Sin 


A bespectacled monk reading the Bible : 0 fifteenth-century misericord 
/torn the foimdation of St Chamant in the Auvergne (now in the church 


of St Snturnin; at St Ccrnin ). One 0 
carvings discussed by Dorothy bud henry 
len World . o ? **■ ‘ 


of 169 

y Dorothy bnd Henry ... 

I Misericords' (191pp. Michael Joseph. £10). 


_ . 'is of misericord 
raus in their hook The 


Far west of Eden 


The Family Arsenal Is a story about 
terrorists in present-day London, 
and described by the publishers as 
“ one of the most memorable novels 
abnut urban violence since Brighton 
Hack ", The lesemblunce is not a 
MioiiK inie, though efforis have 
been made 10 work up o sinister 
Hllimspliere in Grahain Greenes 
manner. The comparison is damati- 
ing, since Paul Theroux's characters 
scent txiraordinury- without being 
Interesting. For the same 
f S! Kn.t and the Indians, an 

stove, two knives and forfaJ; 
sparky, indomitable Rvfriwi 
omong a people largely cut off h 
rhe rest of India, outgoing, ho 
and very friendly, not pm 
stricken and tumbling Iota t 
gutter. Here is a new video of i 
sub-continent : a solace foptaw 
who has only experienced fsirt 
sweltering, crowded deathq^t 

Yet the book is not entWr*fc 
tying ns a book, .It is areSfi. 
series of leisurely, nerdjKu ktkn , 
home from a maiden aim wnuj ; 

S ears ago. Miss Murphy, l&$u ! 

cing Irish, with Western tfidi 
“ liberation ” and a strong 
Indiitii boor, gives an tapresasdl 
reticence nnd equivondon-Artl 
herself nnd her experlwicei. 9t[. . 
moves along like a butterfly edi- 
tor, nailing up .one little 
nfter another. But wc arenotMi' 
to feel any real shock i. 
recognition, hecausc Miss Mofr 
gives us no firm base-line h a 1 
own character against ivbkh a. ; 
may moasure her experleoca. Hdi 
ing is left out: indeed, there uij 
trifle much on topics we hstt ■ 
too much of recently, from h* 
hippies to the Karltakali dasto- 
though slio describes l!'es» *. 
marvellously well. Fifteen yean?' 
we • might have found a Jot W l 

hnnk rjiilirtr <iirnririfl£' tO*J^ - ?* crueuy. equally lowei'* 

m«t eimt flh cvcm iof io svKV^- « *e sensation of dislike that 
m t ciiniifln, even to . Informs the book. Everyone dislikes 

urpnyi ^ j ■ cveiyone else, especially people of 
other _ races. Almost evoryono : 
there is an Indian idealist who wants 
10 bef nen d and protect Africans— 
and suffers for this deviation. 

In sno tlier novel of East Africa; . 
GiWs at Play (1969), Paul Theroux 
had an English schoolmistress ask- 
ing : What does a Yank know 

about the lower classes ond 
peasants? We English know they’re 


good fellowship, 
hut that is because they take S.iru 
Fong to he representative uf the 
communist threat hi Africa, uud 
they wish to suborn him. Fong also 
has tn contend with snobbish 
English, tlmggisli Africans and 
fraudulent Indians, Few readers will 
care. The '* unsentimental ” way in 
which die deportation of Indians is 
handled is particularly depressing. 

The quality of “ unsciitimcntality ” 
is equally in evidence in The Family 
Arsenal. Wbut is effective is the 


(•UII.I.AU.MK APttl.I.rNAllti: 
l.e% onze millc verges 
Trunslatuil hy Nina Kmncs 
127j>p. Peier Oweil. £4.75. 


Giiillniime Apnllinnire was funtuus 
fur his jukes, uii en/am terrible at a 
lime nl heavy compel it ion in the 
field. The illegitimate child of an 
Itaiian-Swiss aristocrat and a Pulish 
lady, he pretended tu he her son bv 
atmosphere of menace conjured up~ “ prince of the Church : un miii- 
in places like Peckham and Catford, cjunral jest which nul:»s it nos- 
through the eyes of an uplum- silile 10 identify liim (up to a pm 111 1 
smoking American : this ntun, Wlllt die Romanian hern of Let 

Hood, has served as a consul in 0,1 =L ‘ millc verges who culls himself 

a pnucu .ilihougli lie i^ only a 


land (as was), Uganda and Singa- 
pore. This experience gives hint, 
at least, u chance to succeed in the 
difficult task lie has set himself in 
Fong and the Indian J, a novel 1 about 
a Chinese grocer in an imaginary 
Eust African state : Sam Fong 


nnt a stereotype Chinese, since he 
stupid. 


is very stupid, an incompetent 
businessman, ana a Roman Catholic, 
but he remains implausible and un- 
interesting. It is strauga that the 
publishers should describe him as 
“ ’’ “ Innocent “ arid " 


' gentle ' . 

'lovable non-liaro”, since the book 


shows hint bearing up Ills wife for 
no reason, while being afraid of 


everybody . else. She imagines her 
husband torturing her. and there 
arc many other depressing fantasies 
of physical cruelty. Equally lowfcr* 


writer us Miss Murphy, 
travel — or ovou travel iinusu 
situ does here, with her togh. 
uud u rucksuck. j*ho traveller t?. 
nJso curry along some 
jimiKiuatloii, or bettor fitilH 
live, Incisive even coajujwj, 

literary gift. Wc must 
liirnusly, roslily, In the 
well as nn iltu local buses- 


Viet uiiiii, and may be thought of 
as a package from Greeneland. Hu 
discovers that the ■ wall-slogan 
" Arsenal rule ” is a boast about; a 
terrorists’ arsenal, not about foot- 
hall ; he thinks church spires look 
like (luggers and that the smelly 
river Is like “ a blocked sink holding 
a dead serpent But Hood is given 
little personality. Disillusioned and 
embittered uhout something, he is 
employed to produce a fuko passport 
for an Irish terrorist and he wants 
tn become more deeply involved. 
There Is no obvious reason for this, 
and his movie-star, tough-tnlking 
mannerisms offer little scope 
for speculation nbout his motives. 

The caricatures of English and 
Jrisli people— the decadent leftist 
aristocrat, the Trotskyite (71-actress, 
the suburban accountant who 
dreants of the Queen — all seem 
out of true, though Mr Theroux has 
made great efforts with colloquial 
English. The effect, as wftlt his 
African book, is of an ' alien 
observer, 
to seem . _ 

to find so little merit in a novelist 
whose earlier work has bepu highly 
praised. If Mr Theroux .were to 
treat his clmracters with - more 
respect , and closer observation, the 
comparison with Graham Greene 
'would be 'more justifiable, since he 
does have someth ins of that 
author's skill in making the normal 
seem exotic. But, in these two 
novels, Mr Theroux is colder than 
Waugh at his most cynical. 


Iiiinriiird, printed in nice big type 
with wide margins in cun that tliu 
tempo h.is in lie light 11 i ut; picar- 
esque: lint then so it is in must 
puriuigraphic novels. 

The cuts mu si have been u liead- 
uclic for the editor. But who was 
he ? Professor Coe is nol credited 
with the rule. " A Note to ihu 
Bender” explains that “ certain pa*- 
suges . . could he considered 
except i finally violent " and were 
(•milled "in order not tu jeiipai'disc 
?lic publication of the book us h 
whole ". “ Violent " is a grey and 

uiiemntive word fur these unspeak- 
ably Krucsftntc episodes. One could 
argue that the serious student of 
Apollinaire's persnnuliiy und work 
needs in kumv ull his writings 
(ninny nl them still untranslated 1 : 
even this mnrgiiul »nd nriginuily 


hospodar, Virginia IVonlf and her 
friends sent up the estab- 
lishment with .tho Dreadnought 
hoax: Apollinaire sent up 

the French literary world and 
himself with It by giving them bit 
parts in litis pornographic novel. He 
wrote it and another in 1907 bocutuo 
lie needed the money ; he might 
have worked in u caffi, perhaps, or 
read proofs, but he lind n frlendh 


nnnny muu 5 piece. But then the 
valuo of publishing it would depend 


rrieiidly 

interest in erotic literature ; In 1900 
lie had already written Mircly on le 
petit trou .pas cher, and ho was 
shortly to edit and write the intro- 
ductions for two collections of licen- 
tious writings by authnrs ranging 
from Pietro Aretluo through John 
Cieland to Sade/ i 

Les onze milla verges was 
edited and moved yp on tn the 
counter in 1973 by Michel Dftcau- 
din who had brought out the 
collected official works in 1966. The 
English translation contains cuts, 
but-the reader Is still offered every 
conceivable combination 'of ' 


on publishing It as it was written. 
Besides, the serious studont would 
surely he able to manage the original 
French. 

“Fucking is always much the 
siinic”, Steven .Marcus gliimlv 
observed in his book nn Victorian 
pornography. Hiit even with the 
cuts litis is fucking wi.ili a dif- 
ference— a cheerful sndistlc romp. 
] J m-iioRiapliic rnmps are common, 
with or wi Lh out flagellation, hut 
serious sadism bus to be taken 
seriously und most- sadistic novels 
are joke-free romans noirs. This 
wus n new genre: a-surrcallst farce. 
(Apollinaire after all Invented the 
term “ surrealist ” ; could he * also 
be the inventor of the bad taste, 
joke ? ) 

Another new genre emerg- 
ing ob the time was social realist 
pornography; in die famous 
Austrian navel Josephine Mutzen- 
bocAer you can smell the sauerkraut 
the staircase of the tenement 


guessing wildly, and trying conceivable combination 'of buggery, on th 

knowing. It as dispiriting pederasty, copropliily, necropnily, where the heroine., lives. 

» n**>« ■"«-:* I- - — lhrms*. anil cavnat mi-nt>« Du-n’- 1 Apolli paire’s novel has no olcments 

of social or psychological rani ism 


incest and sexual murder. Perver-' 
sions and bodies, dead arid alive, pile , . . 

up like a huge gfttoau St Honor6. whatsoever, but it ltns luiks with 
The book- seems to Inspire culinary 1-ea1 history: the murder of die 

metaphors. Richard N. Coe, in his Yugoslav Obreuovic , dynasty 
introduction, .talks' about '* 

gesrible erotic hunks 


in the pungent, broth o 
inherent absurdity”. 


He takes up 
twenty-seven of the book's 127 
pages : the lashings (literally') of sex 
cram mod into die -..remaining 


Coe, in his Yugoslav Obreuovic , dynasty the 
lent “indl- comes into it, and the hero fights, cosi 
[dissolving] dies in die Russu-Jnpuncsa War. the 
r their own " — — — — 


lint these events serve nnlv tn 
und ermine the I'eulity uf tlie 
fiiniusy win hi where the streets art- 
peopled with girls called Culculiue. 
Apollinaire is playing with rcalitv- 
uiireality and using u cull age tech- 
pique in dn It. 1 lc pastes hi 
historical events us Braque 
pastes in newspaper cuttings. He 
also pastes in the names of real 
though obscure pt-upic, bestowing 
them on his fictional character*. 
Professor Coe lias traced some of 
these “ intermediate characters'*, us 
lie calls them, with tlie help of the 
librarian of the School of Slavonic 
Studies and by consul Ling old Rus- 
Sian army .staff lists. ” A iiu.tiul L*.i 
oiisl* mi tie verges' dan’s les pru- 

f ivantnies universitairus ? " asks M 
>£caudiii. Any time now. 

The “ intermediates •• from remote 
pockets of die Slav world are a very 
recondire and therefore snfc joke. 
Apollinaire went' further aud used 
the attributes, with barely disguised 
names, of people from his own 
niilleu: two Symbolist pacts keep a 
brothel in Fort Arthur and an act- 
ress from tho Cont&Iie Franca is e 
joins in a sleeping- cm- orgy. In addi- 
tion to these Private Eye antics ihu 
book is riddled with private jokes 
and joking allusions to gossip and 
literature (u lino from Corneille, 
for instance, is embedded In a sexy 
sonnet by the Romanian prince). The 
vory title of the hook is a pun: 
verge means rod ns well as prick, 
and the 11 000 re'fers to St Ursula 
and her virgins (or vierges ). 

This Is untranslatable of course, 
a ad it was courageous even to 
undertake -such a difficult text, 
Nina Rootcs gets the brerizy sparkle 
of the original. But as 1 alwnys one 
can find things tp quarrel with. 
'Love pest” sounds weak end 
camp Compared to foutoir j and 
w to adjust their clothing” packs 
on irony— or Is it a elicit*?— 
which sq rajiistgr does not. Many’ 
jokes die. under the lash of . transla- 
tion. Many survive. “Whelfo arc the 
Japanese girls ? ” . asks a client at 
the braihel In Port Arthur. “Thev 
cost fifty roubles extra. They are 
enemy, you understand.” 


Round the block 


By Ferdinand Mount 


Jjffercnf. but these Yanks— it realjy 


of the Act and. an adolosccut (u 


acres from a rcal-eswta^^ 


m e~they think ovary bod in 
w S r] d from top to bottom is the 
A" Antorican schoolmistress 
refutes tins charge: “ Africans 


CALDRR WILLINGHAM : 

The Big Nickol 

286jjji. Hnit-Davis, MacGi^bon. 


£3 


"Bv Npsta v' ' stage ot devolopmem ^VhiclT nnt hVad'ed^wesWani 'J n jfSBKj poSmo’^^iif'tk noIt jer d o whfte i'ngham set out i to wrtte a trilogy 

py- ivesta AOOeriS . necessarily to be equated with whirl, hnd haen groduaiioa •( *ggf.. We all know that, so why . about success in America to bo 

"teen-age”). His book wlS as an day' VricntT from fond TF«; . don .t Just .come out and say so, called The Dig[ Nickel. -The- first 


After the great success of his first 
novel. End as a Man, Calder WiU- 


MARK VONNEGUT : 
Th^ Eden Express 
214pp. Cape. £3.50. 




_ __ __ „ . J_ V : ■* li i a l, «U » 

“teen-age”). His book works as an day .presents from fond .PW aont just .come out mid say 
account of -both states, and to say Almost all had .adopted 


Bb^uutn. ut Duui siaces, ana ta say Almost all nauacopieu 
that the second is the more Interest- which drugs— ^rass. mescajWij, 
. ing is not to undervalue the authen- hod an accepted part- 

of the groups was often 
tous. The Buffalo H* 


ing is not to undervalue the authen- 
ticity and perception of his descrip- 


■Edward 


traumatic experience . . ; buy 
themB'elves a farm and set them- 
selves up in a farmhouse, and sud- 


■ Ttie gtory ..... 
. : ridt ba told ; '' 


Taan'eti of the' Wild^!' 

: 85617139 3 : £3;2S .. {7274,004$ f £3.2!?^ ' 


Junior. 



Sp;,now whpn most 
possible, we really 
what, we want to do 

flud all these little contemolative l ‘‘ l l oun VfBS noz a . a| sease but “a of Mr yonneguis 

SfBpaswffaa ss. 

Kid, W h„ Iiave come througli . ^ “on SliWg 

by , electric shock treatment. on the eviaance, leav» K 

When he was well again, Mr * Vocabulary akin tp w* ju « 
Vouneaut learnt what he. had never Caulfield. Given- all ^hrt 
" “ ' >Cr ily believes Mr 

wavs of r tt * 6 vegetable gArdfcFZJt, W 
,mq qia. With It that [he] had eFfec- [ and ^ tneiefw pur f®*? 

. £ into'a bad Joke. ^ • 

''X^ '.sOSripn. A^ Tit ^® ^ though^ they feared he were shitty goats”. , 

^vapqratfi^ V to keep i 

— v — k » i >• . r. -i m - • z •• arid, indeed, nothing in ** ' 




Di JREK MAlitOWE 


.Now York' sewers aud the social 
history of seedy hotels. 

The trouble la Unit chapters irom 
this epic have to be 1 woven into 
the narrative r of Dick Davenport’s 
daytime life: his hiecuiigs with 
other young literary bullocks 'jost- 
ling for. supremacy, ' his scruples 
' about Hiking rip the schoolteacher's 
tome-hithers, harassment by, }ils oh- 
vioqii' sister and, a now-decked old 
school friend, The blurb' claims that, 
these various Elements fuse. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not. -The porno- 
gothic stream 'makes the day narra- 
tive seem bloodless, while the., exact 
social comedy, of Dick’s literary arid 
amororis tangle- makes the, crudity 
of tiie pornogothic ^eem npt so much 
exhilarating: ps puerile; the .total 
effect is awklvard, unsatisfying,' as 


two volumes, Gerridfne Bradshaw 
(1950) and fledch to the Stars 
(1951 \, were publislied In quick suc- 
cession. The former ' was. ropub- 

llshed later, in a' shortened ana . re-. __ 

1 . vised frirm; tho latter crime to bri . though Alison Lurie wei‘e. linking 
poormobtkrid by its author ns "a episodes' ip ' a fantasy by James 
‘ llteniry'bxeroi.se Now, twenty-five Furpy. ‘ 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson.,, .years later, comes whrit appears to 

be' the tiiird and crowning volume. 

. . Hriro, title and theme all accord 

tad: Amy 'Lyttoh, a virgkwl with the original * httantlon. Yet 

52621-iaS;-"®, b “!| 

long interval bei 
. second nhpttghts 

bWTs^PE^anil^dls- ■ 'about ' tho first two voluhiAa M 
evlrnTr^tr' - r^^Jrin B « ^ow the unexplained silence seem 


Most damaging of all, the " real ” 
characters seem just as unreal as 
the pornogothic grotesques: Dick 

Davenport himself is a nothjna witn 
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ENID McLEOj) /■ 
The Order of the Rose : 

The Life ami Ideas 
of Christine tie Ptan 


£6.50 


‘‘Once again Enid - 
McLeod gives lis a . - S ■ . 
beautifully detailed . 
mediaevaJ porti'ait, 
drawn wjtli scholarly care 
and vividly olive.” 

c. V. wedgewood. The Daily Telegraph 
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a frozen: pen, like Omi\r Sharif, act- 
um Dr Zfilvat 


eo' writing poetry.-'. Mr 

. .. _ ft a auccedfr 

f screen nloyii (The Gt 
Eyed Jacks) arid lie sometimes gives- 1 
trie impression that he riqeds. tlib 
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the fact tfiat; no 


J . 


.V ■ - : V' ■'•:■••■ .• r/lxktrc-rfaafli 


es fiMtf 1 be - clogged, . h|s 4 imagi nation isn’t, “‘"-vt - - 

osyohopatH again ftigq him back Safely..; to .haA 
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PAUL ROAZEN : 

Freud and his Followers 
613pp. Allen Lane. £10. 


projected himself Into Freud’s means mandatory for auvnn. ■ 
circle before the First -World War ing about Freud, someone 
and whose life ended tragically in to provide an explanation^ 
suicide just after it. Dr Eisslcr theory in terms of personelhJl' 
again thought it incumbent upon be expected to indicate wU* 
him to reply with an overacted 0 f the theoi-y he thinks fr 
unliimn. This oroneusitv to massive to accent, and wlmt tl *c. 



noazen is dv Liouima uiu — ns a personal iuiuiu, who il hui siae wini rrcuu’s critics WS2 

slon a political scientist, and the t j ia . as Professor Roazen pointad because he seems to fii 1?' 

project that he has brought to com- out \ n an article Which appeared more ideas there are gram? * 

pletion started, surprisingly enough, in The Human Context under the livelier the scene. c 

ns the off-shoot of a book he was dt i e “Reflections .on Etltos mid . -• 

then writing on Freud s social and Authenticity in Psychoanalysis ”, 


then wrmng on Freud’s social and Autlientlcily in Psychoanalysis”, p r % *"2“ if- . lci J & If i 

political thought. Wanting an Dr Elssler 'combines express SU«u?25»3R *&*-■ 

answer to the question. What was po i em i C with more’ direct, and kt i 

Freud really like?,. Professor n ece ssarily more effective, forms 

Roazen set out to interview -those of Q c cont rol over rite evideftcri. This ^ inference- to, personality t 

lln anil frian/lo P 1 . . ...U.faaor COURteS tills W til thfi tW 
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answer to the question 
Freud really like ?, 
Roazen set out to intprv 
Freud’s pupils, patients, 
who were srill alive r 
Ids wny through the mi 
testimony, some of 
already been assemble, 
not. In- addition he spol 


testimony, some oi wnicn nan _ nilt i if t he text of Reich spctiKs ^ V ^ J*?l**' 
already been assembled and some .c p reu u die original of which lies sclt.ii Uric, for he evidently cuy 
not. In. addition he spoke to people £ t h e p re ud archive, Is reliable and conceive of a science _ that . 
who, though they might never have anvt hing to go by, Dr Eissler’s * n *®f alia > the evidence oh 
met Freud, had good secondhand m[ f nner 0 f eliciting testimony from scientist’s own experience. 0n*i 
knowledge bf events touching him i.: 3 informants is itself objection- Sffl 8® in which Professor R* 


or his followers. ' That he acted a ^j e ranging as it does from the makes this leap deserves quoa! 
opportunely, and that history is in agg resslva to the prurient, a matter f ® ls discussing factors that a 
his debt, is borne out by the mel- on w hich Professor Roazen, sur- *? r conflict within the psychomj 
ancholy fact, which he records, that p r i B ingly, does not comment — shall tlC community, and he writej; 
by the time he came to write the re main sealed for from fifty to a For one thing psychoanaWi n 

preface to the present book, which hundred yeats. Meanwhile Dr “ science ” ; and grounded fa A 


ancholy fact, which he records, that Dr ; s j nK ( Vl does not comment— shall tlC community, and 

1... Al La .a loait hA sltA “ . O J r - PI £i_. A. M TV .1 I 


by the time he canie to write the reina in sealed for from fifty to a 
preface to the present book, which hundred yeats. Meanwhile Dr 
could not have been less than two Hisslei 1 himself is not inhibited from 


the psychouii 
he wrftej; \ 


years ago, of the 118 people he drawing on this material 
had talked with forty-three were su j ts his book. 


when it 


already dead. 


There remains the further suspi- 


In the' course of collecting and cion, for which the evidence is not 
assimilating this rich body of mater- conclusive, that dn behaving thus 
iel Professor Roazen came to the protectively towards Freud's reputa- 
condusion, or the conclusion was tig,, the Old Guard has been acting 
forced upon him. that there was a uu der direct Orders from tho re- 


For one thing psycbofiitaMj n 
“ science ” and grounded fa A 
jective evidence, and (time 
Freud would point b&io»: 
biographical nature si hi & . 
coveries. How was a fo&w w 
keep clear which pan d jSi ‘ 
work represented a conokmiaj 
to neutral science and riki' 
merely reflected personal ffep 1 
crasics ? 


alEWarY 
pr Daft yi 


turceu upon mm. tnac ineia whs a UUder direct OTners rroni mu l c- * j 

group to whom the Idnd of .free In- ma j n ing family. In one particular Another answer to the qotsfa; 

qinry to which he felt coinmitted cas6i that of cne Freud correspond- what aim Professor Roazen tjas a' 
did not commend itself. To - this ence y^th Lou Andreas-Salome, himself, is that his concern iiwzl 
group, a self-appointed bodyguard of w heve a passage in which Freud ex- much with psychoanalytic thsni 
Freudlait respectability, it was essen- ■ 1Jreases something closo to relief at nnd how tills might bo reJotsm 
tial that nothing that could in any Tausk’s death was reinstated be- tod In tho light of frwh Woyw 
if fly j _L. con 1 s i rued derogatory of tl ie sending out of the originnl cnl material as with the mw 

Freud should see the light of day; rev i aw copies and eventual publica- nnnlytic movement, and that it hi 
and that he should be presented as t j on \ t seoms clear that, whatever order to understand this that foa 
having been, on each and every j iei - motivation. Anna Freud was r'cs- emits new facts about. FreiuFitt 

ponsible for the original doledon. There Is reason to accept lb 
It iS e J "rT 1 “■ iS d f® d ’ the k,nd And it seems no less clear that the answer. * 
pec^s 1 he P was 18Uie ^ m mBtly TCS " text wou,d 110t have been restored ' j n his mammoth The Discos 
• „ . . ' • if Professor Roazen had not around t j ia Unconscious Henri Elleato 
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effect tS mas? no i able C trTumnh tl,c Iiternr Y work. that bus engaged Iwtjoii to method, important tboq 

Itis /KtenF him since 1963, Professor Roazen both t huso might bo, b« 

Ernest jon£ nwsOTni aMevimeSt ,las soldle,ed the eausc ° r ficc luimmil u*liunph— that J* » ■> 

or of l Ii e^mfnu m^nfal t h S inquiry, and that the forces against the founding of a 

SeK to Z Xt wi ^ which lie has struggled have .boon movoinent^ ,Tt ls 


UaShU of Frwd is an SeSd only influential ^but in a high- clew that Professor jwq 
pomoft It rraSsenta KmS « S! »*nded wpy relatively unscrupulous. iW« . estimate bur, more 

SS NovertitelSj, nb one could^aintain camly, ,q 
minkcr. engaged in. struggle: strug- ~ flor » I aim. sure, would Profossor Freud nnig 

alink for tho most nart TaUnat thp Roazen want anyone to— that Freud ojrtprBei«_ yory^ forcetiuiy 


Blink- for the most part against the Ro “ z « n want anyone to— that Freud 
wotld. though sometimes against hU ™ li Followers is to be admitted 
own inner mfinnJties aiid then In- ‘ot the moral cause, i t espouses, nor 


own inner infirmities arid then in- the moral cause, it es 
variably overcoming them. This. rep-, can its value depend on 1 


. - • nvyniywarD-' 
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mat uroua i**' *rir«„ 

i estimated loo,f * ovon casually, ar f 
muses nor Rouzcn’s accounts i of the wf L 
ho teituul ruptures within Vimfs 

nJ the n ln » lc whlch ia boUnd f0 S-f SI 
, or AH ilinnl imoartancc to Bnyoj* J5I- 


Rov Heyward ■ . - res^htation, of course, lias a very omendations it promotes or the in- iA‘;A‘ nnrr to any 

THE CRAFT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. - , large Womum of truth lh it, and i? tereating but ultimately . • mlscel- lAA th^ffstory of the psy 
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nflre - and .'there, . Professor Roazen ungoas tacts it brings to Uglit. It t J llt t he farefiwi 'j 

^oJnU -to discrepancies — not of . must, for instance, be a shock for - iff att e5tion and which. Mjl 

major eiKniticance perhaps, 'never- many adherents of. orthodoxy to ,an v ta k e 9 iJH d e of pl»ca 

thuess significant— betweeii the ,evi- 1 read that Freud undertook his FoUowert. bi «* <* c S|v 

deuce that Jones had at Ka disposal daughter’s ahalysisi but even that Professor RoSSn, in ?*P lfl Str 
i , “W i » "W* W d , oes n , ot make a book. Tyro ques- break! demotes tlie role 

all fairness be i said-. that he is able-, done therefore need to.be raised: consmoration for theory 

flWy -because, he was What aim has Rdazeri, in mind Ih dis- bohaSrandelevates 

allowed ■ free -access In liin Tnlind lntmln». 1 -Ha ikac UOXlBVJOUr n a - |L- 


61 luck” th'it-hc ^ined such access, ijig the material, he dish 
hm. Juck or do lilck, some of' tile . to. satisfy this aim? ' ” 
EiaS pL 1 w 1 “ terla1, Jkme * ha,i HS8e T : To the first question 

ir snist z 
xMVSffl ~fsr- sat Sttaras 


allows .that mere 
•J considerations at stan 
there- are that these were ext 


state ^t cWJ 


lowfss. une is. mac rrotessor Roazen against hjm. oomeiti*.- - < 
wishes tp enlarge our knowledge of the theoretical difference jp* 

Freuds 'chflraprpr Iimuca .. onknnd. tuaFA rfl'tfnnflHzatlOnS v 


in ;whl^ 
it of ham 








oatiire of psycnoaiw* 

ihunfc be: asked how. 
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I'.mivi'" ilii'iaiiy slmuM lie. For lie 
■ hi ii.niL's to Freud. L-iiiier ilircdly 
•»« i*y implied lit m, clip view ih.ii lln.- 
liiv* .■ pen lie process proceeds by (lie 
ii.uismissimi of knowh-dge, ill rough 
Mic medium of rhe iiuerpreutMin, 

I mm analyst to patient, on the husis 
"t which die patient might then rid 
himself of dm offending clement. 
Ii is in keeping with this view of 
l-reml’s method that Roa7en assigns 
in him the conception of ps-.diu- 
.iiiii lysis as “mental surgeiy”; a 
phi .isc which, on the second ncc.i- 
sinn of its use, we learn derives fimii 
n« less an authority on psychoa.i-i- 
l.'.iis than die great Anais Nin. Pro- 
fe.snr Uoazen’s prcsentiition is ull 
i he more surprising since in a 
famous ironical passage Freud cum- 
p.ims such an intolk-ciitaliml im- 
parting of information with -.omenne 
olTeriug starving diners a in l- mi in- 
stead of a meal. 

And in misrepresenting tin- ilieo- 


in this latter context that his scien- ! 
lifir crirrcspondeilcu witli Freud is : 
drawn upon. I 

There are two points here, one 
general, one particular. The gcncru] 
point is that tliu suspicion grows ! 
tliroughuui Freud and his Followers j 
tliat Profcssur Roazen’s .estimate of 
Freud’s co-workers is not iiulcpL-u- I 
ilciu of whether he intends to cull ! 
them as witnesses for the prost.ni- 
i ion. For who comes out of tlti- 
Iinok well? Helene Dcuisch (the 
thief source for Drotfter Aniuml). 
Mink Brunswick,. Franz Alexander, 
Utio Rank, and tu some degree 
AdJur. 

Tho particular point is simply 
» i ' i SOr ^ oazen 's depreciation of 
Abraham : besides being fanatical, 
lie was (it scorns} rigid, sound, sial- 
wart, and a good oi-ganircr. But ilm 
t riiKli is that in at least four distinct 
'u- Ids Abruham innovated in<|iiii.v 


FEBKUARyjBQOKS 


FICTION 


Freud with Oscar Neman and hi< bust of Freud, 1931: tm Must ml inn 
from I’m- ml uml his Followers. i 


And in misrepresenting which subsequent theory has s,,,„\v. 

1SS J! CS a 7 stu\u in du- ii iiil-s with alacrity, aomminieL lelue- 
difftitunt dissensions, Itf-J/cn also l4IU | v „ us | led forward 
nitsi'upi'csenu the einotiunul signifi- i h«en ... ; U V , . 

r.‘ .L... .._3 h ■ 1 hese areas are ; • the pre-genirai 



Freud's dissensions with u number general stratogy as tho guardian oi 
of erstwhile collaborators and fol- psychoanalysis. It is also necossnrv 
lowers: Brcuer. Juno, Adler. Stekcl, to scrutinize the particular issues of 
mid Rank. This is how Freud him theory involved: aud though in ti 
self treated it. In his brief History hunk of tho size of Freud and his 
of 1914, and Professor Ktimuni t.U- Followers It should have been u%v 

• liiwB the e.uBtom. uimiz > he tusu hus eriouch for Pi-nfowm- ij ... 


hts followers. , canefe they had for Freud. His -ji"® pre-geolrai 

. , picture of Freud is of q man who l V • c . s °* sexuality, the media nt.vni? 

jcner.1 rtnn oar M tl... g^rdi." of d e ,„„„dod lo t .l iompliaMce f™m “J“ n , » nd rt » 

psychoanalysis^ It is also necessary |,( s followers and could tuleruie ?, n “ 1 in , rter world, aggression and 
ci scrutinize the particular issues of disagreement onlyou tniMor pninis s rc,atio ” *o sexuality, and the 
theory myolved: and though in u itui rhi« nirnu-. i. nn. E , , h«. L,. i J'rochira of the psychoses.- A! though 

he died at the age of foriy-eiurt. 
iio uiude a contribution to bsvciio. 


r i. , V.. j .iV V . uisuHieuineni uniy on minor pninis. 

h.ink l7 ftF U rhn lv fi d / !*“*»■ lho } | 8 h l ,l, I Rut rbis picture is not subsiantluii-il 
SSLIA lltf ll "=' widmco'wa have. ,H» i. 


ie psychoses. -Alriiatiuli 
lie age of foriy-cight, 
antributlon to psycho- 
h n historian or tho 


SL-nsinns. 

It must he said at tho outset tlim 
Professor Riiiizeii is surely Cor reel 
in iliinLing tiiut in all these- (Ms. 
missions we observe die same two 
themes constantly recurring: The 


the most heavily documented of „ Aff "i " C “ 

ull Freud’s relations witli a follower Sl i! > S 9 

«! v ,nE - i f » de; " 0 e nr s .,° t i to ihc 

hi leust in die early singes, wluu . * 

Freud expected of the vnunger niun . 1 liave given the impression 
was ciininicnt and crilfcism, uml it ,l, *“ ‘‘cud and his Followers, in 


(iiiestiun of what’ the *cnre*7>f lisv- "dan tile conflict nnd use this deferentiul, and it win when the different occasions, was cold, 

cliounolvsis consists in? and the defensively and that - psychounu- deference gave way once too often wmlilibh^ excessively Interested, in 

r'i. . ... ..ii. Ivtic oi-r inHnsrv 11 nnm»1miii .im.il.l to clcfimlcn that thi> riiniiirr. rum.- nilliluv. iltcllffermp in lit> fnmilu. 


THE LONG 
SILENCE. 

AJnn White 

Tlie author examines with his 
usual insight the motives 
behind the actions of men 
under, tho prossurBofwar: 
tirnir backgrounds and their 
fern's as they go in to kill. 

1 92 pages £3.25 
0 214 201767 


cliouna lysis consists m. and the 
issue ni what Professor Hanzen calls 
“priority”, hy which he menus 
“ plagiarism ”. I do not think that 
Prufcshor Roo/cn is nitogethcr just 
in the relative sveight tluti he 
attaches to these two themes, in 
rhui the first would scorn to be 
rutiicr more, the second to bo ruther 
less. important than ho suggests. 
Tlut this point pales irt sigiiinciuicu 
besltle the fact tiiat lie totally fails 
to grasp the relevance of either in 
the disputes they precipitated : even 
though in -his own text he cites test! ■ 


son— which brings this out fairly 
clearly. 

ft is un observable fuel, and to 
*onif n highly embarrassing - foci. 


*•»*« UlOL psycnuilliu- , ’ "“J UIILL- 1UU I1IIL-II 

iycic orthodoxy” nowadays would tn defiance that the rupture cunw. n,f 
agree whh Juiig on this point. But TllEn Freud displayed the remorse- he 
this is not the issue at stake. For lo less ness characteristic of him in no 
show rhnr rprOlin an-Kni.- .niiia.:,.l such circil instances. dli 


nionuy, indifferent to liU familv: 
he never fed his children bottles 
nor did ho once change their 
diapers: he was a rcsnecLcr of. 

persons but not of the truth. 


uii; oguu at ainKL. 1*01 UY uui, iiizit in wnuo uuniigc llieil 

sIiqw thai certain archaic material sucl1 circumstances. diiKpcrs: he was a rcsnecLcr of. 

may be used defensively is not to Jl » reviewing Brother Animal I Poisons but not of the iriitii, 

deny — nor docs it bear upon the fuel made the suggestion thill, If one over-controlled, resentful, narrow- 
— rhat it may also have a .causal in- really wanted to study the rein lions Winded, authoritarian. Yet along- 

flueuce on the present or be in- of Freud willi Ills folluwers or ivliur S| de all these differ oru criticisms, 

volved in the aetiology of current one might call the “inner si met n re " Ml, d there are few that - do not 

problems.- If anythiug, the. urgument ,,f l he psycluianolyllc inoveinem, , suriuce on one page or another, 

goes 'the other way round. For. after one should also consider Freud’s JJ'cn; is one reiterated uulngy: 
ulli the Influence Of die past upon relations with someone whom lie ''rend was a great man, we must 

rbe present is for Freud most regn- respected nnd who, indeed, deserved j>°t f ergot to, praise him ■ for -his 

■larly* secured through regression; Sl } c h respect, and I lnstunced Karl bravery and his genius. Freud has 
and regression ls a form of defence. Ahraluim. Professor Ronzen’s reply “ s Ko°d a friend In ProFessor 
. . ... was that Abraham was neither Rnazen as over Brutus found in 


relations with someone whom lie 


io grasp tuc relevance or eitlicr in me imiueute oi me past upon Mi,nu “ im wmi numL-uue wnuin nu 

the disputes they precipitated : even the present Is for Freud most regn- respected and who, indeed, deserved 
though in -his own text he cites test!- larly* secured through regression; such respect, and I Instanced Karl 
mony — for instance, from Erik Erik- and regression ls h form of defence. Ahraluim. Professor Ronzcn’s reply 
son — which brings riiis out fairly , , .... WMS thi ‘ r Abraham was neithcr 



. , ... , wns in in nnranam was lie liner us evt 

Or, again and more puzzllnglv, purticiilnrlv gifted nor purticulariv Murk Antony. 
oiqssui' Roazen altnaet hoi- mix- nrl,.;,.„i -i-i. _ r - 



Profossur Roazen altogether mis- 
represents die very significant dis- 
agreements that broke out over the 
•years between Freud and. success 


WHO STEALS 
MY NAME? 


originnl, and in the preseiu i'lic fnscinnnng photographs dial H lVll lMfilVl 

hi aik just wilder three hulf. pages ciiihu Hi alicd the American edition B 

ure specif iculiy devoted .lo.hmi— pne have been .reduced in size and j| JaiQB^ Fraser 


had:', bden 


that, anyone 'who hiwTSifSte ■ «, r . & u f u i ovuted .'O.him^pne have been reduced in size and 

psychological awareness and - an' ■ v , eu Ji s . between -Freud- and, of. which is -give ii - over.m tho number, 1 '." the- ; price ■ Jiad bden 
acquaintance, with the voenbuhtrv s jV?^yi J un & ^ ere {J c ^ flR d ^ank-oq fanaticism. with ■ wblcli lie fncreqsed, and ^tne 1 - litbllooraphical 
»f the subject can generaSpsSciro chc " wue of I,0w actlve or 3U ^ bunted ’’ Rant. It f» ludeod only rtforanceiarp nil revised. '. ¥ “, 
uoidyticaJ insights readily and' pro- — . ' ■ ■>; ' : / ' • ■ : ' 

sr The condition of widowhood 

Point of view of science, - : - --- — • r '.p n,l .“ ,,rn from' work done 'at tiio-lnsdtiijfi, «s him) ; if this is successfiiljy accoiil- 
unlif^hAJte “ r L C *2 uit0 worthless T> v ripnKrnv finrnr ,n Iwo}: under Myieir, elmp.lt pH shed the survivor may ,woJI make 


uiiXTs^i * ■ * e - H V rnt0 Psycho. 

mn Jvucal^^ghts readiiy and pro- 
riiro-L rA. Suri ! ^iHts nuiv sonro- 

■KKuiS ’"* ,n6LcS sometlmo * i hu > 


point 'of viow of science, -r 

By -Geoffrey Gorer 

BTJf rsile’SX' S - - 

ioSJ5 PlaD ? X \ 0n a,,t ^ bo y con- I.II.V PINCUS : 

•to give rise to^f i U P S Sr nS ’ Denlft thro Family 

it is only aalSnit ^X ^ 'importance of Mourning 


it is oitiy aa^nst . rt w i The Importance or Mourning r^TT — ■ ; ' 

that vZX»* " UFl1 n background n . - , r , One can be sure that a book 

hnud. ^rt, ^ 278pP ' r ^. r?ber : .?‘ 50 ' dealing wWi personal problems Vdll V uw*, a .,» n.-r W mu ^opi.- 

psyc^onnalifilR P 1 .i C0Ke , of " "* " ■— ■ 1 ■■ ■■■ " ■■ * * — . have yet anortWr eapwfttott ,of tiib cittioup” iu which Mra Plnciis 

wi,™ ubW«^i 1.0 into I^j»ssms £ ' 

tliom Tl?M? n i DCe ^Igned " to ^ tioiis of tho psychical mochnnisals cou temporary scone of north -west 
loSEi I 60 ” Tn Isolation oU and had [been «Momd I twelve of projection, introjection mid idun- London beceitee they lmvo the 

' with a i tldv i°i prBocclipatlnn years. She emerges as a tender an-d HficRiion, os if they ware sacred w touch or death f’ ■ but slid dnas 

Saro«?h™ at0re or dn 0 x e «lse uitdersiandiiig ^vwunaii, tlv of toxls which need . to be expounded have one chapter 'dn ti.c Tosf of 

a^gltSuto a KJeJniBJi paytbqmalg^ «md who’ adhemm coSSm Sic IwatM. wEcns niouraera fdr°tl2 iS 

.SSSrSMaM 

donr h,? » pattern ^ sccm ovl ' j^feavement-and mpunring by writ-, help t^fb aid the PamUo Ms u f! - i n JLin?*-. „r 

FrSu’d*? U t y suggestion .is that ing » few ^gges of wcolriocmpliy, few pageB. devoted to , a - taxi-driver, • ““ ; ® i °£ 

SB SApf 0 ”?*!? Plogierism but predominantly by dravrfng oil lvhom ft rji pj ntua 0 f ren aq]a ,i qye( |, ■ .daughters -to die, logs of 

Sr.Tl_ cx PrMses the deBlre thnt.hvno* her. experience as a theropast hi tho hi-mik rink flnh«^d«nrim>V ' • • • * ptireiit I . Could observe 


from work done at tiiO'Iiwtitiitfi, lis him); if this is sucpessfiiUy accom 
in tlie book under review, elmpst pH shed tlie survivor mavwoil make 
every soi^niilfjc quotation apurt n second muarhigo. with'a person of 
from those from the ' founding different character from, the \d end 
grundfathor, Sigmund Proud, and spouse., 1 ' 

the Grdilt Motiior, Melunio 'Kioio. ■' n ea th and tha FrtmUii la 
ffiS,°J r0m innutiy concerned ^vith wlt/owiloqd 

nu ‘ ; — onerof the uiost .impojtaiu; chup- 

Ouc can be sure; Ufa t a book tors is entitled " Widows hi Our 
dcaJlng wWi personal- problems VrJ-11 Time : Social aiid Personal Injpll- 
have yet another expoffolon of Hit cittioiip” -iu which Mra' Pincus 
.cooceptK of tiie iutema-lhied " good ?’ - drops- tho interesting suggcstlnu 


drops • too interosting suggcstlnu 
that widows are shunned in the 
contemporary scone of. uortli-wcst 
Lundon because they . have -the 
w touch or. death but sho does 
have one chapter dn tlie loss of 
parents. In this she . states • flint 
whereas mourners for tlie loss .of a 


sigh Lb' Jamfes ^raflgr 
A veyard ndueL dad-lias ail thei 
.suspoRse amjariglnHlUy of its ' - 
predacesaors. \ . j 

208 pages £2.95 . v '*.< , .. j 
0214 20162 X I 


tfNTILTHE 

greyhound, 

COMDES 

Garrett Andorison 

A penetrating study of tha - 
' problems aadpitfall 3 which 
beset a biographer wli 08 $ 
aff(?ction for me subject is only 
matcl\qd by Wa regard for the 
Truth. But ydiat ip the truth? . 

224 pages £ 3.95 
\ 0214 20132 5 ' . r ' ; 


tills geiler^dzgtion}^ 


tewCaff 


GENERAL : , 

JAJPAN: A 
Short Cultural . 
History 

ij. B. Sansom ’./• 


'■ Ii 
i If 

Hi' 


i!' •••' i!' ■ • .i 


e tn 'Ii- I " duenouj. the- effects of bostntallza- . aaMiqcrorwy.Mw .* u«j to,ra?uu e ‘■wnfuie. 

SoatwlSS? ,& 8 Jl^bdity.to 5f id p ;pn ■ Jnfratt an d young . a ffciv , atid full, % than, jw . rtf- -bowler, rihd ■ James >«rW 

: to «SK wouldr,be tididreii „ arid mariY oflierfi. But . vlvtjr of, a inarriima bairt^ on identi- Tim .■ IDustratiye; fose>histortas are 
t? ^ofMnfus. without Qve,- ... the.^ydaS tiie innovative Ration, v*«n . «-.rUgfl - wen Rod- clearly ^vritton ; nnd this 

’ « wfay we should osMOt of. itsf wS’k 'Ime coatinummJy prdbM&tv Httt. the.- sUrvWiog. part- book' nilRlit be helpful to tmddlc- 


SfVchoauaj; 

HilK, and 
ex Wct .|b.' ■ 
•wuitbr'to 

nipretisorts 


€7<B0Q£l42Q2J?8 '}■ ,\ y. 


c ase. Ul i,uuu la^r decBde which ore riot con- • surnvor ote mmiwisf wswi on .wis u u«ih #no conuorj. mo oe- .■ H« ^aa »nm a Fafs^ H| W H a g ™» 

yZlv:' if: ' ' 4.: ■ ‘ : r . .-j ■:>'>• ^ jj ± ■, 
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Hound and quarry 


By Christopher Sykes foot m\hn\ho”ohylm['W bo ride "Masters oiid huntsmen who 

J v _ _ had was gloating over the baiting provided a fa$t twenty minutes, 

; nnd slaughter of ilia dug-out an I- often without a kill, were frowned 

RAYMOND CARR i mals ; the more acceptable joys of on as pandering to meretricious 

it At MOND CARR . |he chase came late, remarkably taste. The long, slow hunt ending 

English Fax Hunting Jate jmo fox-lumling. This is not in a kill in the open was the Ideal 

A History altogether surprising. Professor of -the golden age which begun to 

■273pp. tVeidcnfcld and Nicolson. 'Carr faces the awkward fact, evaded sink as. the motor-car rose. 

hy most fox-hunters, that the plea- For those who are Interested ill 

— = - sure* of all hunting are rooted in fox-hunting or those who like 

cruelly. it is true that the plea- exploring the oddities of our his- 
. [>t n brief paragraph introducing the s „ ro „f most fox-hunters today lies torv English Fox Hunting Is an 
last section of this book Raymond j n t he Incomparable joy of a fast ext Vemely enjoyable book. It is 
, Carr sums up the .odd position run over good grass country, but m .j tte ji w jth knowledge and sense, 
. sccupied by fox-hunting In our tile, jf that is the sole or even mam and wjthoCit the sentiinemaiicy 
Foxhunting has always lived with pleasure of hunting, why not stick 1v hich usually informs both sides 
. . — and survived— -acres of bad to drag-hunts or paner-cnases r The 0 g Hie argument as to whether fox* 
argument. It has almost consist- • answer is that these blameless hunting should be allowed. Pro- 
• ently been attacked and defended amusements lack excitement, are f easor Carr/seems to take the view 


secret). Until the eighteenth cen- 
tury the sport was followed on 


Ln hunt ", ihc true sportsmen, and 
the Jcsser breed who “ limited to 


I 1 r • v 
Y 


: i i • . ■ 

;■>. i;i ■ - ■ . ' 
ft! i ■ ■ 1 • 

^ • • : i ■ i 


j.5: -r * •• 

v. «. ; i • i,: 


RAYMOND CARR : 

English Fox Hunting 
A History 

•273pp. tVeidcnfcld and Nicolson. 
£6.50. 


I»i n brief 


cupicd by fox-hunting in our life : that is the sole or even mam and wjchoht the sentiinentaiity 

Foxhunting has always lived with pleasure of hunting, why not sock w hich usually informs both sides 
—and survived— -acres of bad to drag-hunts or paner-chases r The 0 g Hie argument as to whether fox* 
argumont. It has almost consist- • answer is that U\ese blameless hunting should be allowed. Pro- 

ently been attacked and defended amusements lack excitement, are f easor Carr j seems to take the view 

for tho wrong reasons. Ignorant without the warlike element that that the only sound defence of hunt- 
objection bus • boerf met with fixes attention and stirs deep i n g (apart from the enjoyment) is 

.... ..{...iilnn > Ill-Fmanrljarl Invtlnrtc — am CffCCtivC 


arrogant refutation ; ill-founded instincts. — that .it provides an effective 

disapproval wirii contempt for YVJiy foxes ? There Is a practical inducement to preserve foxes which 
those who have clnred to dis- fln sivor, in that foxes arc very des- would otherwise be extinct (as 
upprove at ail. true live to poultry-keeping, but many city-dwellers and ail noil- 

snore senses than one Mr modern invention has long made hunting fanners would like them 

r rocks was right to describe It ns reduction of foxes by dog-liunting to be). He strangely omits to men- 

ie Duane of war old-fash ion od and inefficient. Most tion the strongest argument for 
practical defences of fox-hunting their preservation: that foxes, 


upprove at all. 

In more senses than ona Mr 
Jo r rocks was right to describe It ns 
: *ihe image of war”. 

We presumably Inherited the 






nresumablv Inherited tlie Practical defences ui. iw-nuiums raw iimcrvHuuii; iu» 
h.mtfno l^Hnrt from savaBo per- lta conventions are absurd and badgers, stoats and weasels are tho 
onceatQL-s (tertauilv contrived; It Is said that red coats supreme rat-catchers, far outdoing 
SSSna orS J2 "™ worn to enable the followers to cats and dogs. If they got what they 

m-nedeal neonln than oiu'sclves SOfl tll ° huntsman from afar: not a wanted, farmers, most of whom 
oy hunted £r ^cir preservation convincing explanation of the Beau- would fan all wild life . destroyed. 
From danger, and for food. When t ort huntsman's green coat, or the would find themselves in a great 
■ Tia nofld Miif-hMi. «l>ov "n.tr! wa Beaufort follower's blue coat, or mess. 


fox-hunting 


preservation : 


f racucal people tnan omseives. 

hoy hunted for ijieir preservation 
From danger, and for food. When 
the need vanished, they and we 
..continued the practice for enjoy- 
ment. 

„ Hunting In Its present form 
^CAched England from Franco In 
: late Saxon and Nor man times, and 
' was for' long practised only by the 
"Couit and rhe nobility. . The main 
reason for this exclusiveness was 


Indeed of the more usual red coat, 
not easily visible hi the shade. In 


Professor Carr makes ono point 
which will be widely unwelcome: 


reason for ' exclisive^ess was 

not so much snobbish as economic, JSHiSHF h«?5r X in ^ 

for Jn those times hunting took ? e *rly had to turn n me tto 

« 4 nAA j- JnefmteJ d Ai , • 8 X 11(1161 IOT nUJirTVs bn 0 uUlSDD 6 SS 

5“ -i" jS*L Influenced the chofce. The fox was 


U* v u" which will oe widely unwelcome: 
fact red is worn because it is tho Wome n's Lib had nineteenth- 
colour- of' blood mid, ns Dr Johnson - ollttirv oriehm in die utterly 
.night have aald, "\ta.re>. ... nnd "'ffinlsu^ hun.ldg fidd. M IX 
011 11 • doubt,- look at Leech or read The 

When the deer came to be ill short Eustace Diamonds. And in bis con- 
supply and the facilities for Its eluding section ho remarks on' the 






eluding section no remarks on me 
odd tact that, from being en- 
couraged as tho way to build a 
cavalry, riding nnd hunting have 


I Si,:*' » 

: b; I 1 

Kj ' M 


L-imwI! wd moTnMnle Mirant Influenced the choice. The fox was become a predominantly female 

LTSS Inort'tnHv for ^ aS lnterB8t - 

‘linrlfO- i-AMih-Aru nnnulnr hnllaf Spoit Only fOf the JOWCr OldOfS, Ollq QurnHelilntw hfl l?nA* nnf nnllr.fl 


all except royalty and courtiers. For . profasxol- Carr recnlls onn Varv nHfi hands in the management of a horse 
centuries the only gome considered -for nSfctence- Smelv ^i^ out a Hrm seat; the female 

, -worthy oP such noble exertion was t k at the offa dlsafireiahle shape allows the early development 

the doer, So it remained until, under ^eudT fwhlS ta wlw it^rovidet of a '* seat ", and thus " hands \ and 




I if! l -'! . 

.% !!i 

r • s 


•»liA — IV Ti!“ adventurous runuerH ns aeer. roxes 

: "aaine laws ,i?L i!I! usually are. So gradually, from the *"Y ■; ,‘V w *-■- “ «i* - 

'Sfnrn tS Hamit!? hZ jL t0 fJrat 9 ,,orCar of eighteenth can- Painful bore. 

‘Wed vorv hard ?n ^ nnrrieis were transformed Into One amazing exception to this 

V0 5Sn,, * a A S0 J w «! « l0 ?8 fominlzatlon of a oncS. totally » 


The fox advertises a furriers' 
exhibition ui Leipzig in 1930 and. 
like the liner on oiir cover and 
the Ford car on page 344, comes 
from Advertising - Art in the Art 
Deco Style cotnpilcd by Theodore 
Menteri ( Unnumbered pp, Con- 
stable. Paperback, £3,25), a col- 


stable, Paperback, £3.25), a col- 
lection of 363 Art Deco posters, 
advertisements mid- trademarks 


.wutore tho damage, but he never 
tried very hard In an unpopular 
cause. Thus with the hunt-loving 
Protector, deer-hunting decayed 
•{o give way, to fox-hunting. Tho pro* 


plore it: boys to give it up as a 


One amazing exception to this 


process'. The West Street Hounds, cuilne cult is found in the amir 
so frequently mentioned in Stan- mpnist world. Equality of the Mxes 


wth an tipgct hiaiotlan'i eye. Op 
B Stuart times , and almost bovond, 
^fox-hyntlng .-remained ^:a 1 plabetan 


is tolceo much further in the Soviet 
Union than anywhere else in the 
worm; There you meet female. 


from Europe and America In the 
years 1924-1940. There is a pro - 
pomlurancc of material atfvcr- 
Using cars, fashions, shilling and 
air-lines: travel ads tended to fea- 
ture stylized flying birds — an up- 
market version perhaps of the 
china ducks on tho wall. Tho 
man and ' women are drawn , hi 
profile, or 6ilhouauod{ the man 
are chunky, hard-edged, With 


rbihaUieA H1I 1914. 


yond, There j 8 nottaiiig-aiirpriringr in the 1 whom 
ibetan fact that tho cluuige-oyer from hare itaanl 


T rzdr- Mi assrss * tssz 

{SmJGiV *S WaZi. 1 'WS? aToSr; 

whom Max Beerbnhm ones rallod 0i « Consumer 


:! i:-V 

a 

: 


, :BIom 1 v J, ^TTL“ TO , m.“***« «w. i.vjMiuiy whs que nurse snows, ana ver 

?e?en§v '(S toShahlv ^ii 1 u ^ 4 s Unctlon is* wpmen r cau ride, 
■.v ST™ » s Ih-.waP madepetweeii those-wfacf^rod o :VerV;odd. ■ ' 


Beerbohm once called 
■ but. ‘hot apparently 
s. No women have been 
ig teams sent by Russia 
BjUtM to international 
, and very few commun- 
:au ride, even , for ,fun. 


cooperative in ' Graz, tho tvomen 


, today-— thy only ones 
illustrated are In German drink- 
mord-iftilk and eat-mora- fish- cam- 
paign^: For these arc ladies and 


n 1 ’. i '' 


gentlemen of lelsure^-HupnieWt 
advertises its metalwork as bmt 
” shaped and tailored as carefully | 
as a- dinner jacket ". Wine-glum , [ 
cigars, cigarette-holders^ « ; 
ubiquitous (in 1926 a Germ i 
firm ioas marketing— surely » 
wisely— a cigarette called rlw 
blam *’) ; they arc also fwictlm 
to tho design, which is char® 
torizad bp. emphatic dtagons 
Figures lunge or ***+ 

the' pietdre, and wh«& ' 

not, tho lettering does. Cvhntof 

cal tubes, abstract 
and neckties all make the 
aggressive thrust. The l r ™J 
marks and logos are swot 
black ; considered in this JW 
pimp, tlia Nasi swastika 
«e«t choice in terms of 
porard design. Iht s Is the 
Art haco, snuarod-off • 

metric ; the imok mso hi rj“» 
exampias of •°i t l Ar Lpt , 
echoing the swirls of Art* J*J 
uflaii 5». fashion and , pen™* 
ads ; altogether a w< V 
slve selection lohtch would W 
been even more valuable «/ , ■ 

Menten had also provided 
introduction or coinmentatlb^ \ 


f-SiMv 


V , D. N abokoy and the ■ He^eV 
. Russian ProvIsXoinji! , ' ! . ; >i'Ht 
GoYerAmetat, 191^ »ans-g 

VXRGIL D. MEDLIN and " 

■ STEVEN Li PARSONS, editors' ' gnivihs 

• The memoir of a member of the 
Rn“*nn Prorirional Government of 
1917, translated and .edited with the “gSfd. 
aislstancfl of Ws son,„V,-V. Nabokov. 




Hegel’s^laleetXc ; ;,V j =; ; ^ulnerablUty, Coping, and A New language for 
Piv$, Herinat\euticaT Studies' .= 1 Growth: From Infancy to : . ' jPsychoanalysla 


HANS-GEORG. GADAMERl. ■ 
These 1 H vO essays oh Hegel, trau aimed 


Adolescence 


SSEf* .izT. -s-oTo-idm^JidTof 8 ®: 

sopliers, Gndamcrfs unique her- ron as rosfilenl, dynamlcallv ehnulnt 

IntlWduBls. Bused on research carried 


.ROY- SCHAFER ' 

’ IhAIsbrdwcaive bind brUUant book, 
Roy- Schhfer otters a radical rocpn- 
ceptuillzetton , of Freudian maU- 
psychology. Schafer sees pjydaa- 
, analysis as an Interpretative dlsclpUhe 
--a human science that requires a 
Ianguago of its own. unencumncred 


Crystals, FahrJcs, and ; • 
Fields : ■ :• 

Metaphors of Organicistn in 
Twentieth-Century 
Developmental Biology 


pS'DONNA HARAW^ 

i an Interpretative discTpUhe A study of thd early twendeth 
in scieraio that requires a approach, to the study 

°'y n < unencumbered l called organicistn which yz^rrV 


^ ! Jaron BorU Jptfunam 
.! t'a riosa lasa^clatp;, ... 
I- :lW(i 


SiMft ^.-i 


.is i 

atwinpt to aei with ptress-^-bo 
: within tnfemsdves and from:t 


nUYffnrt, . -i .• -• . 


; The Nav&ios and the! Xangnai 
Nfcw Deal ‘ l 1 ’: -' • }:■ 

BONAI.D L. PA^AK -'.I 

. A dataller study of tbft ekpaMende of ; DAaftKL : 
:o|ie DC the most impertant; American . — 

Indlau... tribes wnft^ttieV government Thii vphu 1 
‘ groftromtUea. set, '. Up r by FxiSald •of'ai.pnUo 
RoSevaU in the l$30’s_ to . pfoVidej a- iW- or Ii 
v Ndw Deal " flu* the Indtani. Mr, Wnguago s 
Forman raUinUnoS the successes .apd Mbutofs ■ i 
failures bTtiM programme with groat, ,.F<«u: .for 
•seaildvlty to . the /Indians’', point of '- Rupert 
' view.'.' • . >i('- . and Zouo 


%• ' j. . . . i.. -. " ■ . : within thenuelves aod from : toe out- • 

Issue's in tU? Philosophy ot •; V 

Language V V - 


Gritsai; Fictions i^:* '.' r . 




a approach, to the study 
i i called organlcism winch 
fcc'ffia&fe qi organic form 

I Jdtpvh NeoaHSm, and W»JJ! of 
. and explores the « 10 fri°P“SW ' 
. muletsm by , each. This WyjSrt 
viiTcs ipsight into a P* riod „ f °b[Si«y 

Sffi w % S? 

dated of explored. i 
■ £9.00 i‘r : ' ;. o .'. • 

^ ijjacjt in PrUit ; 

'• ’Scales and Welghts 
J A TiistoHcal Outline . 
i BRUNO XfflCH* 

f 'wrtSrts a 

fife- mUbA ta-JMS. MS So %« 
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Playbacks for puritans 


By Paul Bailey 

JLRKMY SliABRODK ! 

A Lasting Relationship ; Homo- 
sexuals and Society 
232pp. Allen Lane. £4.50. 

Jeremy Seabrook’s depressinnly 
uiviul compilation — tape-recorded 
interviews mixed with passages 
of gaseous moralizing — purports to 
be a scrluu* study of the social life 
of homosexual rtien and women in 


magistrate tell him he wus unclean. 
He was fined £5, and wuniud that 
a second offence would in it lie 


- - — ------ <■■■»■.»* •i»uiu iii,l lie 

treated so tolerantly. The case was 
writ ten up in n IochI newspaper. 
He lust his —*- ... 


UK •* — 

England today. It will be greeted, 
I suspect, wiui tho word reviewers 
usually bring out for works of iis 


iiMii.u iy HUMS ~ : 

kind : “ compassionate ". I have 

some observations to make on the 
nature of die compassion displayed 
in A Lasting Relationship. 

Like many sociologists, Mr Sca- 
brook is In possession of n theory 
about the society we live in. On 
close inspection, this theory turns 
out to be none other than the one 
Malcolm Mug&cridge has found so 
congenial in recent years. I shall 
not spelt it out, because I am confi- 
dent that everyone is familiar with 
its burdon. Let me concern myself 
instead with its application to homo- 
sexuality : " gay " people, the 

theorizing Mr Soobrook asserts, are 
the victims of a nermi salve ness in- 
distinguishable from acquisitive- 
ness ; of a “consumer-oriented" 
economic system. They have “ come 
out of the closets and Into the 
boutiques ", where— wicked crea- 
tures— they buy clothes. In the past, 
they were persecuted ; nowadays, 
tiiey are exploited. What — he asks, 
circuitously— is die difference ? 

A quito substantial one, I should 
have thought. Persecution Is im- 
posed ; exploitation can be resisted. 
I am roughly the same age as Mr 
Scabrook, and have vivid memories 
of the dear dead days ha chooses 
not to recall. I remember the 
appalling John Gordon— the John 
Knox of the street of shame — thun- 
dering on iu the Stmdap Express-. 
u Flog them ! Whip diem I Shoot 
them I Gas them 1 ” Happy times I 
I remember, too, that policemen 
used to act as agents provocateurs: 

. a friend of mine put his hand on 
a copper s proffered member one 
night, and appeared In court the 
following morning. He hoard a 


He lost his job os a result. No— in 
be young and homosexual twenty 

K cars ago was not always very 
eaven. 

If isn’t (I think of the 

Bishop of Llandaff, hounded into 
resignation ; of the trainee manager 
In a branch of a chain store who 
was made redundant for kissing his 
lover in a television documentary), 
but only a fool would argue dint 
things haven't changed for the 
better. Mr Scabrook, referring to 
the 11 high proportion of homo- 
sexuals among people released from 
the working class by the education 
process ”, paints a gloomier picture: 

** Such people he declares, “ are 
haunted by the absence of the kind 
of certainty and' security that used 
to be found in working class cul- 
ture.” He continues. Lyrically: 
“Many people from the working 
class carry a strong sense of having 
been bereaved, and walk sadly 
around uhsoiutc creeds end dogmas 
for a whole lifetime, like those 
souls outside Elysium. Personally, 
l should say that the ability to 
walk around an absolute dogma — 
when is a dogma not absolute ?— 
sadly or otherwise, is a mousurc 
of sanity, im accomplishment to be 
celebrated rather than wept over. 
As one df that “high proportion” 
etc, I am not convinced by Mr Sea- 
brook. I don’t ' yearn for the 
working-class ' culture 1 can never 
reclaim. Mr Seabrook can stuff it 
up his juniper. 'Working-class 

f iuritanism did no one any good, 
east of all me. I was brought up 
to believe that sex, per se, was 
dirty: women suffered it; men 

were drawn to it because they were 
made that way. Sex was an 
endurance test that took place when 
the lights were out. a< I was married 
to Bert for forty years", an old 
charwoman told me. "I gave him 
five children, and I never once 
caught a glimpse of his whatsit." 
Culture ? 

Mr Seabrook, advancing his theory 
with zest, seems to prefer the chilly 
certainties and dusty answers of 
that vanished “culture” to the hor- 
rors attendant upon “ Consuming 
Man " in these dark, times. The life 
of pleasure sickens thls earnest puri- 
tan. The upward progress of the 
homosexual from the back streets of 


Object of the lesson 


By Sarah Curtis 

. N. It. C. LUCAS t 
An Experience of Teaching 
196pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson. 

1 One term during tho twenty-nine 
that N. B. C. Lucas was head- 

■ 2'J} ,te F . q/ Mldhurst Grammar 
School In Sussex, the litter prablito 

. worse than usual. How do most 

■ u lr0 &*' -this* tedious '.perennial 
tne school calendar? They give 

a sharp reminder at prayers, -per- 
*?aps, Institute stiffer punishments 
tor offenders, and organize fatigue 
. Pertfas to clear up tho - xposs, Mr. 

lucqs at the end of morning' eesem- 
• wy stood quite still for' some 
moments and Said nothing while the 
■■ school stood 1 silent and looked at 
Rim;anxfoysJy : ■■ ••••'• - • ■ 

1 strolled- across tlie stage, took 
l W 0 , wrapped sweets from my 
pocket and ' then unrolled them 
; and flicked the bits t>£ paper over 
my shoulder. When ■ f had had 
time to swallow the sweets . I 
strolled back add took a 'Cigarette • 
.packet from my Other -pocket, lit 1 
.' the one cigarette it contained and 
threw, the match end on the floor. 
Meanwhile I had .dropped the 
empty pjacket and kicked it . With 
Be side of, rny foot across tho. 
stage: .I- Just -said, “A pity that 
r i, ,a P does. hot . realize the: mesS 
. he is making ’*■ 'apd wa{|<ed off. 

, K A^rivial example, maybe, but it 
• ' ‘ imaginative, humorous , 
approach that clearly 
'■ hinvu such ap effective 

m the one hand 
> Ovri*? j r ^3 1nt®lleri«al boys on' to 
' ■ o .and Cambridge qna OR the. 
•'OulviV' - lan » d • *®i ' qear-deiln- 

We. yrifeiVara, he trapaf ijrmedi ■ ; 


over the years, a small boys 
grammar school whose sixth form 
numbered seven into a coeduca- 
tional comprehensive school, send- 
ing over 300 pupils on to university 
while foster] ne a roputation for suc- 


In An Experience of Teaching, 
bis attempt to distil and pass on his 
experience, Mr Li|cas tells us that 


at one time he taught under J. H. 
Simpson of Rendcomb College, who 
in turn had been much influenced 
by Homer Lane. As might therefore 
be expected, Midhilrst was- essen- 
tially a humane, therapeutic com- 
munity. “ What I triad to avoid , 
Mr Lucas says, “ was the impres- 
sion that authority was ! exacting 
moral retribution.” Although it is 
not new to hear of - a headmaster 
wha operated an . " open door 
.policy before, it. Was fashionable. 
Who was accessible to pupils and 
staff and who tried himself to estab- 
lish .a; relationlmp • with , those of 
,his .Wjlf, .Wiio -iwre. diffljilr, it, is 
riot often that such progressive poli- 
cies were put into practice within 
the conventional framework of state 
sacoridary education. Not that Mid- 
hurst was a Summerhill : Mr Lucas 
clearly believes in the value of dis- 
cipline. .. 

teachers will 1 find n6 aiinple 
answers to their- problems through 
readiug this, complex, discursive 
book, the product of a culnvatea 
and wide-ranging; mind, and indeed 
Mr . Lucas is- at- pains to Folnt out 
tiiat the increased size! of schools 
.today makes . it .,a- formidable task 


to' organize them In a personal way. 
But all concerned with the young 
will learn much from bis Intellectual 


Wind n nr Crewe is really, in his 
eye-, .i descent into hell: 

YniiVe guy, you’ve got no dupun- 
danifc, ymi tend (o be upwardly 
mobile, _ die inidgu of the aristfi- I 
crutic ideal seems lo be ver*’ I 
much in evidence ; the idea uf . 
middle-aged men in baroque in- 
teriors drinking Liebfraumilcli out 
of crystal goblets, calling each 
other by the feminine gender. . . . 

I cun only report that it’s no 
“ aristocratic ideul" I’ve ever I 
BS])irc-d to. 1 don’t like Licbirauniiicii 
myself (Mr Scabrook twicu mentions 
that fiendish potion, and sluiddeis) 
and I don’t possess a single cryMul 
goblet. Most of my glass ware cn—es 
from Woolwortb, nnd I don’t feel ‘ 
pnrliculurly aristocratic when I’m i 
drinking the young wines of ■ 
Alsace. I don’t call mv mule friends 
by the feminine gcirLr either — hut 
If I did I can’t see that there would 
be any harm in it. 

Mr Seabrook sor s opulence 
everywhere, and it oppresms him. 

He talks of the “ baroque and fanci- 
ful eccentricities of gay life-style”: 

I have always bocn struck by the 
interiors of many homosexual 
households (ugain the model for 
rhe consuming life-style might 
have been born in one of those 
elegant and glided salons, among 
the chaise-longues and canterbur- 
ies, escritoires ; chiffoniers ; the 
pelts, brocades, carpots, tapis- 
series, drapes : decanters, crystal 
drinking vessels I sic], goblets and 
glasses, china ; paintings, objets 
d'art, tabatiires . . .). 

Where have 1 been living all these 
years ? I do have a rather battered 
chaise-longue in my not very gilded 
salon, and 1 have & few paintings, 
Bnd mere is a carpet on the floor — 
but no pelts, no brocades, no crystal 
drinking vessels. And as for an 
escritoire I Still, there’s usually a 
welcome on the mat- for those who 
can bear the squalor. 

Puritans have always disapproved 
of beautiful objects, and Mr Sea- 
brook Is no exception. In his view, 
high art and decadence are inextric- 
ably linked. At one point he tells 
us why homosexuals go to the opera. 
Well, why do they? The man with 
the unmipresent tnpe-rccorder puts 
us wise : they don’t go to hear the 
music. Thoy sit through Tristan be- 
cause it gives diem a “certain 
degree of shelter from the threat 
<of expanding and all-engulfing 
exigencies of sex" (sic— again), I 
hove news for Him: when fsee and 
hear a good performance of Otello 
or Cosl (my own favourites) I ex- 
perience n satisfaction equal to, and 
often surpassing, the joy I have 
sometimes attained in the bedroom. 

I only think of Adonis, when, die 
fiingiug is lousy. 

Not surprisingly, Mr Seabrook’a 
pUrltniiism, combined with a need 
to moke the theory : sound conrinc- . 
ing, leads him into half-truth ond 
distortion. , Does a tape-recording . 
plways tell the truth ? Not whan It’s 
edited. His conversations with homo- 
sexuals of all ages are too short for 
comfort. A bit of scene-sotting, a 
few sad revelations — the .machine 
gets switched off and it’s time to 
moralize. It's an aspect of contem- 
porary “ compassion " I find ex- 
tremely distasteful 5 you sniff out 
the appropriate victim (lonely old 
ttraaturoatOY. frantic cruiser) and 
then you fit his very particular 
misery into yOur theory about 
society. The effect of this is to turn 
real people into case-hlstqrios. It ia 
a belittling pity that cah, offer up 
such snippets and attempt to pass- 
.them off as the truth. We are more, ■ 
far more, than what we care; to tell ; 

; the. tape-recorder, , ,. 1 
. Mr Sdabrook's • “ serious ‘sodal 
document”, die blurb announces, 
has the impetus and poetry: of a 
novel ”, Try this for po.etry : ' 

• “Books tantalizing jind inaccessibly 
wrapped hi- cellophane are oil. sale , 
everywhere.” . Aqd. this':! . .“His 
friends are literary, : -theatric ill, 

•. television.” . .If Mr Seabrook - has ■ 1 
a lasting relationship with-'-nls ■ 
proofreader,' he 1 ■ should : end it ■ Itn- 
medlatelyf -their mutual ^passion 
■ 'i or Inaccuracy ' is- matched only; by 

• their' -disrespect' for syntax. Neither 
. of ’ then! JcnowS the . ( difference 
: betweehi wboj’ and., “ whotn 
(BOhieone at. Alien- Lane- could have 1 
(told them. And -whV does •* Keith ». 

! Od page 125 become “ Frihk " op 


will loam much from bis intellectual : ort :page 125 become. ' " Frink ” oi) 
awareness * -and '■ his sensitive page .a 27 ? A ' crisis" of ' identity/ 
approach. They:Will also: enjoy read; ’perhaps.? „ Such ; slop pi ness i is- 
ijig a book about . education which - typical of. thi Whole half-baked 
la totallv fvRa-nf' laraon: Mr Lucas enterrirUe. Towards the end of A 


ljlg ,a UULIK ( HLRIUI ; vuuyauuu 

is totally free- of 1 jargon: Mr Lucas 
deserves a loud cheer, foe wrltipB 
a whole informative chapter on the 
.way members, of* groups, affpet each 
other In- communities without •pqqa 
■ tiiing that dreadful word, beloved 
educational theorists, sqdometry. '• i 


March Books 

BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM : 

TOO FEW PRODUCERS 
ROBERT BACON suuf WALTER ELTIS 

TIil- authors’ Declining Britain articles in tlie Smidnp Times 
irigaered uff a top-level debate about Britain’s economy. 
Denis licit ley said that tho articles 1 have provided llie most 
slim ula tint; and comprehensive analysis of our economic 

E redicamem which I have yet seen in a newspaper Tills 
ook lakes these articles as a starting point and probes more 
deeply into ihc historical development of the situation and 
the feasibility, consequences and economic theory of various 
rescue measures, from Left and Uight. 
hardcover Lh.yS paperback £1.95 

STRIKES AND THE GOVERNMENT, 

1 1893-1974 

ERIC WIGHAM 

The first .complete account of the Government's efforts to 
help British industry to keep the pence. It covers' the whole 
parted from the formation of the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1893 to tho handing over of its conciliation 
function to nn nutohomous body in 1974. • 

£10.00 

WORK AND WELFARE IN BRITAIN 
AND THE USA 
BRUNO STEIN 

In this very topical comparative study of two countries. Dr 
Stein shows that social policies can never be viewed as 
separate from a nation’s manpower and employment policies. 
This provocative work has particular relevance to both 
countries at this present time when many believe that wel- 
fare payments militate againsf the incentive to work, 

£7-95 

LAND CONCENTRATION AND 
RURAL POVERTY 
KEITH GRIFFIN 

In a series, of commentaries and seven case-studies drawn 
from North Africa, Latin America and Asia. Keith Griffin 
illustrates his view that the concentration of land ownership 
in a few hands produces surplus - labour, inefficient land 
. use and low incomes. Hie remady for rural poverty lies ■ 
ip radical reforms to the social system, and more appro- - 
priate methods of cultivation. - - - 
£10.00 

CRISIS AND CONTROVERSY 

Essays in Honour of A. J. P. Taylor 

Edited by ALAN SKED and CHRIS COOK 

Alan Taylor holds a unique position in modern historical 

scholarship. To celebrate his seventieth birthday, a number 

of distinguished bistort ops offer a revisionist approach to 

several of the kay.thenios of recent history,. 

£10,00 .' • ■ - 

COLONIAL SELF-Gb VERNMEN t ■ 

The British Experience, 1759-1856 ! , . , . . 

john Hanning ward • . 

Cambridge Coinmdnwaalth Series ; \ * 1 

The history of self-go voriiment in the British Empire was ' 
always powerfully affected by the course of constitutional 
and economic change 1 iu Britain, which lidt only influenced . 
British policy, but also interacted with tlie political expecta- 
tion and practice of colonists. Ward has looked for new 
problems and answers in Britain, Canada, the Wast ludios 
. and Australia, with some reference to South Africa, New 
• Zealand . and America, and puts tho subject* Into- a- new per - 
spective.- 
£10.00 ■ 

SPIRIT ABOVE WARS 

A Study of the English Poetry of-the Two World Wars 
A. BANERJEE .. 

A radical revaluation of -coilVentlonal attitudes to .war poetry, 
that- looks again at such known poets as Sassoon and Owen, 
as well as recognising comparatively neglected poets of the 
Second. World War such as Douglas, Lewis and Keyes. 

£6.95 , ; . ... 

THE RELEVANCE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
TO THEOLOGY 1 

WILLIAM II. AUSTIN .. . ... 

' l.'^raiy of Philosophy anil Religloh\ - , 

. » •* i» tenadrig attempt to .refutq . the ' eominpii . belief that •; 

aaiurri.^cian^e is in'-^rin^iple ipreJevmjt <&!. thbologtcsl qoc- 

MASTERFUL IMAGES,, 

English -Poetry from.MetaphysfqBls to Romqntics 
A. E. DYSON and JULIAN lovelock . ■ 

Th a authors seek to supply a sense of tradition, of the .up- 
■ 'Folding and continuity- of Eng Hah poetry, by means of a 
close analysis of poems. -A distinctive feature, of their 
critical survey Is Its deployment.- of the main generalisations 
which enable readers to date Unseen passages out of con- 
text and to gain' a sense of historical perspective. Tjiis hook 
Is ideal for 7 anyone beginning a serious- study of English 

E oetry for the first-time. . <■ 

ardcovm; £5.50 . papprbatk £2.7S . - 

For iur tiier details, plenso write, to. Ajuno Calicott, T^he 
Macmillftn ’ press, Little E;ss'6x Street. Londph' WC2fl. 


..mbptloris'no names, no. titles. Was. 
■ be. I wonder, thinking of' Marco! 
•Trobst? ' ' ’ 
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Upper classmates 




By Alastair Forbes 

■ *' 1 1 , 11 inoffensive, uuiitlcri Aristocracy of 

crM.iN hiahv Af.SOP : New England ”. Intelligent, hmitl- 

SUS.VN MAKV ai.mii . charming and with a natural 

To Marietta from Jnrls 194S- 1960 sportsman’s eye, lie was nevertlie- 
37U[»p. Weidenfeiu and Nicolson. lu. j esg appall! ugly handicapped by 
------- " ~~ — ' " ~ ■ emphysema, which made his almost 

„ . . ... ... w ar i every breath n painful struggle m»d 

Americans like you and me, , Meri. ' uaU klUo<l Mm at the age of 

etti. hora been the i most -(teeP-dyed f j fty . one / jllst us it had killed his 
of Anglophiles since childhood , fa ^ cr . iri :, a J w ia his ear j y forties, 
writes the author of thwe let t era to Qnly onco in the j r twenty years of 
their principal recipient ta number marr | a g e the author tells us, did 
are addressed either to her husband th - JJ Unt alld likable man ever 
or her mother). Marietta ta the comp X atn o( lljs cruel i ot . Frus- 
ducendant of a dozen or so S^era- t»y his unfitness for war duty, 

.tloos of Salem Peabadys C a name p Btlen found' his way into the 
which in the field of Anglophile Forel „ n Service by a venr respect- 
charity is still enshrined in London s aWe g aclc door , Hi s mother-in-law, 
many Peabody Buildings), married f r0Ql ] ier Bar Harbor porch, spotted 
first to a prominent wartime ObS FDR * g influential Under-Secretary 
and peacetime CIA executive, the state, Sumner Welles, strolling 
late Desmond Fitzgerald, from n ) a m* jhe share path one! culled 
whom she secured a divorce, much 0(ft . *• Sumner, come up here, I 
ro the shock, and chagrin of her you need a cup of tea and I 

father, an Episcopalian bishop who WflIIt you to meet niy brilliant son- 
look many years to become recoil- j n .| aw .»* The meeting was to securo 
died to her later marriage to the him n rfcgk j n Welles’s office in the 
Anglo-American mulii-nililionairc Statc Department from 1942 ro 1944. 
Ronnie Tree. From summer vaca- . .... 

lions in Bor Harbor, Maine, a life- The young couple’s soda back- 
long friendship had been forged firoundjtept them pretty well In the 
with Susan Maty Jay, a New York swim. They song the Eton Boating 

g irl whose first Huguenot ancestor Song with Lord Halifax at the 
ad had the good sense, almost as British, embassy, winch saw the 
soon as he set foot on New Amster- beginnings of many oF their closest 
dam soil, tD marry a du ugh ter of most lasting friendships, not 


Peter Stuyvesant. 


least thnt with Isaiah Berlin. With 


i 3 ‘i' i!i : '• 

mM * 

! fH j 

m I 


i . . , . . . ,, t . their American friends they “used 

Ta^w^Ir 11 r tc f’ M r s , to sit around our house in George- 

b A COm ^ th .f 8 a «j b " town talking about post-war Europe 

« e ni„«L ^?c rican „ Ti^ B , jr ‘ /iSS nnd never heard nnvone say he 

looked forward to Pax Americana 
h!.! 78 ™ a'i I dc ” Uy aIready ... In fact we feared that we might 

the Innocent 1 harb&ige?’ of ^"SFSSF** fherTZyVe 

2im d,ll «lh ? h , 1 K RagiS, F ] 8nd “i l( “ y American Imperialists H but I never 
h , nv ^, f? r , M" met one Ip uiy life”. They were 

«? U / lliH. J . ay tlie path H i so j„ aud out 0 f tl,e White House, 

n c nE i at r e ; where they drank the president's 
nMneurs and arrivistes. Sarah Jnjr . awful Martinis and listened to his 
herself, however, was according to dreH(J f ul old sea stories: "Thank 




ac « unts H"*** - bir Gad he could relax, but ouch lime 
W eminance, proserWug unfai- wna a ’ shock of disappointment. I 

?, H l r 8 lk r ^ n ll 2 n es f ’ amlab i , | 3 nd could not be Impressed by FDR 
simplicity and always fulfilling Rnd j wanted so terribly to have 
an * d womanly affec- him . as I Imagined.” 


tiori.the duties of a 


»nd tft Other. !’j virtu ta " . because then? Anglophilia 

missfon there, and had haT lilke ''In a world where Englan/ Is 


: vr 7 ;• 1 

I'i 

i;i;| ; 1 ; 

#S a 

tei ; 


Uand mpther. !’j : virtue^ ■ . destined • to 


pi 

'll ■$ 

f 'i S’ 

! R' to 

% \ I 

l fill J 


Talleyrand, who became theix friend, finished and dead, l do not wish ta 
the chance to taste the true pro- li y e > they. were sent off to Paris, 
-Revolution plaisir do vivte. Tlie where tljey knew -nobody, and whoro 
author's grandfather and father f , heir coiligues de carri&re were, at 
also served in Paris as diplomats, me outset at least, singularly pneosy. 
though her grandmother had a very- Though they had the use of a grand 
different reputation from that of J louse QI } the Avenue Foch belang- 
Mts John Joy j among her many llv *f ”«« American cousins, they 
other rather fast habits she was onl y bad two letters of introduction 
said to rouge her nipples, h> French poople, one of which 

In the l« pr«nw lufnmer, the eT l *“ b “ * . 

summer of the New York World's , Fortunately, the- other w^s to 
Fair, after a stint, as a receptjonlBt . : change their lives,' This was to the 
and. model at the Conde Noat offices . Ducnesse de Mouchy, a Roche- 
Ittiough she would rather have been tpueaiud marrLed to a Noailles, a de- 
edltoWal staff), Susan., llghttul lady who was.fclao, despite 
Mary fell In love— -at -first sight. In • her disclaim era on , this scare, quite 
ft® ■ ,5t . Regis— -with William S. grtiCifi enough for the Pattens to be 
, PjjttBn, whom she uiarriedv after a going oh with. Henri de Mouthy 
<-TOef^ .engagement. . Bill ■ Fatten told Susan Mary with admirable can* 
/ |Groton School *24-*28 and Harvard, dour “not’ tq believe for a second 
. hRsM *I? ra S a that the French, are hospitable^ they 

y6 n 4?y Solmea once: dre simply bared with four years 
yell , described as “the. harmless, of theic.owp society^, (The seme 


opening-of doors which wore usually 
closed had earlier taken place in 
Rome on tlie arrival of the Allies.) 
In fact she found the duke a hit 
hard on his compatriots when he 
sold that they would go anywhere 
for a free cutlet but practically 
never entertain in return, though 
ihere was much truth in his con- 
demnation of the “Viuille France” 
families who “crouch in their apart- 
ments discussing marriage settle- 
ments and degrees of consanguinity 
. . . they do not travel, rheir silver 
is dirty and their bronzes un shined, 
and their servants hate them for 
their meanness”. But “Vieilio 
France” was to come her way as 
little as it did Nancy Mitford’s. The 
Mouchys introduced her to the dash- 
ing do _ Ganays, rich, Anglophile 
arlsiot; with outstanding w.ir records 
and plentiful Argentine and Ameri- 
can money. She nicked her two prin- 
cipal girl friends from “The Wal- 
lace Collection ”, as the beautiful 
descendants of Richard Wallace, 
Madame Pal Roger, Madame Verne® 
and their sister were known. (Odette 
Pol Roger was soon to become Win- 
ston Churchill’s “Last Attachment” 
—as the author says, " a beautiful 
Decern ber-May relationship, quite 
harmless and smiled on by Mrs 
Churchill, who much admired 
Odette ".) 

It was some months after her 
arrival in Paris that the author her- 
self became a stammgast at the 
British embassy where, after the 
phaneyness of Louise de Vilmovln’s 
showing-off had been rumbled, she 
soon became the apple of Duff 
Cooper’s autumnal eye and the dear 
friend of his wife, whom she called 
“ the only really glamorous woman 
ono has ever met” and whom she 
rightly found to be “ as good as she 
Is beautiful and as practical as she 
is wise ’*. By this time she had 
establishod a reputation of her own 
as a hostess by organizing Paris’s 
first post-war charity do, a highly 
successful hal nuisqud in aid of 
refugee children from Lorraine at 
the PrA Catalan. She had also 
secured a ticket for daily attend- 
ance a t Pitain's trial, which made 

vrtbldh'r^Jlft Tt-StY morbfdly fo* 
emnting ". 

This is ns far, nlns, ns her des- 
criptive powers took her. One re- 
calls what wonders, Madame de 
SeyigiiA managed, without even a 
ticker. In her memorable letters to 
Monsieur do PanipDiino about Fan. 
quqi?s disgrace dud trial. Nor eftn I 
quite bring myself to accept 
. Marietta Treo’a loyal but surely 
over-indulgent Judgment of her old 
buddy when she writes in her fore- 
word that “Madame de la Tour du 
Pin ®nd Princess Li even are her 
epistolary cousins” . To be sure 

• there is a lot for social historians 
In' these letters, too, though their 
author is a groat deal less worldly 
than; Princess Lieven, but It often 
needs digging for in a mass of stodge 
which one feels the platoon of edl- 

• yirs might nave done better to have 
’ Jettisoned (incidentally giving them- 
1 s !* vo * T or ® toPe M *81 with the 

• ■ often’ fearful bloomers In both 



Double-spread advertisement for French Ford In La Revue Fwvi.r 
1932 ( from Advertising Art in the Art Deco Style), ■ 

French and English that occur The jacket of To Umim§ fo,, 
throughout the book mid have been Paris, which his the " hearten'd 
left uncorrecieri). • the mimes 'dropped in it* , "i 


Like her famous ancestor, Mrs 
John Jny, Susan Mary is ail obvious 
“ Friday’s child — laving and giv- 
ing”, and ihe snobbery to which 
she early on and repeatedly con- 
fesses is distinctly disarming, even 
endearing. Christopher Sykes found 
her and Marietta too “like Henry 
James’s American women . . . fresh, 
gay*r beautiful, yet high-minded ”, 
and she herself writes that “I con- 
fess to a strong Lambert Strutliers 
side — you will remember him from 
The Ambassadors — one conies to 
Europe to see the sights”. And in 
one of her explanatory passages, 
linking the lettet- 9 , she is evidently 
tickled to death to tell us that 
Nancy Milford “caricatured me in 
Don*t Tell Alfred (published by 
Hamish Hamilton) ns the idint 
American sentimentalist I probably 
was and am”. She goes on tn reveal 
to any readers not already aware 
of the fact that she is Mildred 
Jungfieiscli, and that Hector Doxicr 
had sprung from the imaginative 
memory nf a Nnncy anxious tn get 
her own back on some of the neigh- 
bours whose • long-winded ness she 
had had to suffer at the Pattens’ 
dinner table. 

Certainly in these letters she 
sometimes even out-Jungfloischs 
Mildred, &9 when, on holiday in 
Greece, she understandably alarms 
a <rather gone-uatlvc former Athens 
cniTcsiiomlont of the New York 
Times hy asking the poor mini, " Do 
tell me, is there any news yet about 
the President’s Press Conference on 
Zwickcr-McCurthy ? ” Yet sho 
makes up for this with n very (oily 
description of the British ciiiHnssv 
In Athens under that delightful nn’d 
surprising couple, ilia Into Sir 
Charles Peake and his wifo Cathe- 
rine, whoso mission to tho Greeks 
was gratuitously wrecked by un 
Anthony Eden at Ills most inept and 
arrogant: 

* . They seem busy enough, but It is 
always possible to drop every- 
thing for .n day’s picnic if some- 
one describes some now wild 
flowers out near Delphi: one runs 
into the Ambassador in the hall, 
a volume of Keats In his hand. 
(Diana ICooper] said “ tho only 
nice embassies are the ones In 
which the Ambassador is always 
. hanging about in the hall.”) 


The jacket of To Mnrieu#^. 
Pens, which his the “ hearten «d 
the mimes 'dropped la tbe in . 1 
bedded out in its border. n»W 
like the animals except for cuyj 
Dior who gets a triple planibiB 
mere Royals who rate ortly « 
speaks of “an intimate . . . 
extremely candid corresponds 
but this turns out to be rath 
deceptive come-on. For iasiuti 
a letter dnted January 3, lSiRSw 
Mary tells how she has “nike 
ass of myself” by accepting "ip® 
fectly safe invitation— lei u b 
home with s.ome mutual Inadj’ 
from “X”, a man at dfCmfti! 
right hand, whom she hu ms « \ 
Christmas night at the Bnuh u> 
bassy and who hoe celled bt 19 1 
several times to propose a ntteui l 
Her husband has with era aril, 
astonishing naivety gone u bj 
trouble of setting her noraemdR! 
that she will bo sure to id di 
right political question, h 
chance nf asking thorn. Insteed 4 
tho hoped-for tutorial session, thw 
ensues a brisk Tosce-Scarpli nd • 
in front of a turned-down dw!i 
bed, and some old Bar Harbor kc 
ngc Kuiig-Fu-mol-la-pei* com i . 
handy. 

Our heroine exits at< galop ■ 
stairs mid across tha Pont 
and tho Tuilcrlcs to arrive 
nt her husband's office in the Hu* 
Suites embassy, her hat, coal as . 
gloves to follow hor nest day. 1 
was in fact (and It muMJmui ■ 
nlnro “intimate” end 
Imve admitted ir) Mldm? 
old friend Gaston Pol evtw.w®^! 
Inter indeed to occupy 5e«rP»**l 
lair in 1 lie Parna 5 e ana to 
another lady once slRneo w m . 
w lion ho had offered ■* 
home, “No, thanks, Gaston. 
tonight. I’m far too tired. Wjjji 
walk." Yet, much credit an ■ 
0 month later tno tal» FLJ 
" Wo nro Railing fonder ena iw°r 
of Palowski.” 

Hor loiters accurately rei J. . 
how slowly Hfo returaww t 
thing like a ptwft "SSSf. 

cold mid uncomfortable 

outside tlio houses of bla« 

00 ra and similarly prlvuegw ^ 
residents like tho 
the latter she has some raw 
tic glimpses, thQughm 
and her husband were 
them to be knaves as weU®J 
Early on she has ® n ncdn 
ing at the Windsors’, 


August Btrindberg 

Tranalatlona arid Iniroductlons by Walter Johnson 

DRAMAS OF TESTIMONY 

The Danoe of Death 1 and If, Advent, Easter, 

There are Crimes and Critnqa 

This group of plays from August Strindberg's post-* 

Inferno L ;por]Qd ( demonstratoa^inq^ egaln ...Walter , 


infarno . ' period, demonstj 

uststsams 




m 

isl HI 


workii'of; Ryfgtjtryt flraflt&T diOTtl^^ 

. Bpeaklna audience. As bno r'oViev&er ifalff ot'teYifllaf. 
volutna In the WasblOfltbh 'Strindb^ ^rle®, "Johnson 
jhas aUpceaefully penetrated the , private domain of 
Strlndbergian .expetlance as, revealed In . tho; Swedish 
. -texts and. hap created anew the same, or comparable 
’ axparlenpep Iri the English language" - \\ ■■ • 
WdshFngtori 1S76 296 95432-. 7 S7-BQ 

EDGAR BEECHER bRG^ON i R l - ■ ■■ V R v' v f- 
REMINISCENCES OF A RANCHMAN "- 1 v. 
The decades of the '70's and 80*s iNete the’ heyday oflha 
Old/ West, pnd the author, was a tsnderfodt from 1 the 
East who wtint but where, tho West, began. Bronson's 
tfooounl of his apprenticeship' on the . range. and hta 
: evoluilon fromsfirean horrt puncherlrtto an expWlenood 
old hand has comb to bp. regarded as a oleaafo of cow- 
. oountry literature. .. ■ , -- ■ T ' ■. 

Nebraska 1976 9032 0996 3 •: Chth. tGtiQ 

- 8032 6t>& 1, • i Pap»f £2‘40 
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MERTON M. SEALTS, Jr.' 

THE EARLY LIVES OF MELVILLE 
Nineteenth-Century Bfographloal Sketches and 
Their Authors 

Both scholars and students of Herman Melville w|ll 
welcome this work. In which the author collects and 

V* hla owrt oontdmpararlp^'.both 
fiteoderd fefwenod. WoTke'.and Iri.: nevVepa'per and . 
magazine arUpIes [Written et the. time of hls death by . 
those who had kiidwn him directly. •' ■ . .- •- ' : 

.Wisconsin 1976 299 06670 7'; ■ . £7-50 1 

; G|Les GUNN' . 

• F. O. MATTRI ESSEN X. v’-. ; 

: * .1 Tha Critical Achievement ■»>’ 

This ftudy, ( la ’the -first', book-length . Inquiry Ihto, the 7 
- aohley spieqt Of ^ F, : 0, ^atthiees^n. Vi/hose assessment . 
of Amerlgan writera ahd lpterprBtedoh of the American . 
led -to.-riaw standards :of.. literary lorltlolsm, ' 

; : P}(V® la Pjj 0 i.ltlte il^ljj^fough a dpiplled axamlnettbn • 
of Matthteceen » oilfloa • wudlesi lociialng panloularly • 
on nl» maatenwork/ Amdrloan- Renaissance, P/of, Gunn 
underscore? the Ureedtl) pf Matthlessen's understanding ' 

. f.L d r? J Ml8 , th9 Bnd dPnlrWIollons of hTs , 

lire, and work# . • • . • .. « ■ 
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Constable and Wordsworth 

1^1 thhhlghlyiirlglnal work, Karl Kroeber undertakes a close study 
of landscape poetry and landscape painting In Britain during tM 
that years of the .nineteenth century.’ Kroober'a flald of Invest!; 

a particular poet a»/ 


KfH’BuTiK* a panicumt 

between • llter?w« B 
• Shn^SW* rv¥w * , i' 088 m 8dlum and that In anotl*' ■ 

between the art of Constable and that of ' • ' • 

al ^ *° Wentlfy meaningful ‘ W 
' "■SKJlBfc & JW» time , in tracing 

Influances of ohe artist upon the W iTl V?S / 
,nst9ad iT'o i ra complex com- l O U7 

^“ntreete/ i He chooses a fev^ V rV 

..•.Pdems and a few, paintings;, peeking and 1 

: Thte b0 h rt °S mm Hn threads -that bma • -« 

■ * 'SI.Kia b00 ^ j ^ .be . received eagerly - by- ASRCjSirAM 
flSSlr l80f Enfil,9h 1 AM CnltM-y 
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m^iiiwl. I’l-itT r’ilzwilliiim. I( w .11 at alinui the* .saint! laic ayi 1 , nc fiutl men, mid dc Gaulle fuicuiost afimng 
with iliii Mime h'l'd rli.ii slu- was her in Ifrfifi ” jc liuniv reading the them, were ready to run liiu risk 
slHiriiy ufiLTiviii tu meet her death Bible, which I am del et mined in du, of anarchy und revulutiun in order 


when the plane ihuv liad chartered 
crashed in bad weatlicr nver 


cover in cover, ut Iasi. I find the tu prevent It. 


,i„, nut-lies’, in help him .screatncti wmen tells us that m Paris we crashed m bad weather nver Old Testament horrifying, though 

. vmir nir 11 . David, now take some- talk unly of the two British diplo- France. 1 can .still sue the stricken instructive in many ways.” I pre- 
mie we nil know the lost had been mats who svciii to have defected face nf old Joe Kennedy as lie for Randolph's comment, “God, 


Tlie author's Anglophilia seems 
have quite blinded her to 


ih'e Yjtdl Custlcreagh ”. Not that to the Soviet Union ” and gue.s 011 stood alone, unioved and despised, 
tho author herself was then any- to query the motives for Melinda behind the coffin of his eldest 
thing uf u bluestocking, though .she McLean joining her husband there ? daughter amid the hundreds nf 


fer Randolph's comment, "God, Britain’s heavy responsibility in all 
what a slut God is.” It must have this. Emcsr Bevin, of whom she 
been a relief for her to get back has some pleasant vignettes, though 
in a Bajzuc which, she tells us, her |, n - ear dismally fails tu cotch his 


admits to asking, in her beguiling for tier, perhaps not without some ter than any other British ambas- turned it into the Marshall Plan 

lisp, such questions or her ducal j n her letters as in her life, justification, by Hatfield or any sador tnot surprising when one re- for Europeuu Recovery. He was 
guides as “ when was Fragonard and Susan Mary's lighter touches are other Cecil residence. (She never calls that tlie general actually sum- also to prove, with Dean Achesou, 

why do you admire him r . her most successful, though per- made Buckingham Palace and pre- moned Duff Cooper in 1945 10 tell the foremost architect of NATO. 

A member of the Paris staff of haps she played them down too f erred her obligatory grasses mail - him formally that only a shortage But he was absolutely blind to tha 

Harper's Bazaar helping to set up much out of deference to the In- cliex Philippe and Pauline de of men and munitions prevented need for full British participation 

a photograph of her in a decollete creasing high seriousness of her Rothschild at Mouton to whui she him from handing him France’s — in Europe and handed down to his 


dress pronounced her " rriis David, 
mats tr&s ladylike en nidmc temps 
Certainly fnr mere peanuts she was 
able to collect a wonderful ward- 
robe, which 1 recall her always wear- 
ing with arcat distinction. Balen- 

■ . »..,n Jm 0 bac f At* nn 11 


correspondent, already pointed in heard from Ludv Alexander qf Tuuis !« his — declaration of war un Brit- successors at the Foreign Office a 

the direction of a political career, about the drill at Sandringham, ain and her still existing empire), blueprint for stonewalling against It. 

Her description of the Bcstegui where "in the morning the men Glttdwyn, who hod already wormed After Hill Patten’s death, hia 

.. j . -* — . leave for shooting: if you gel out of dc Gaulle tlie fact that he .... 


aiu and her still existing empire), blueprint for stonewalling against It. 
Gludwyn, who hod already wormed After Hill Patten’s death, his 


«« t» nie morning cue men blurt wyn, who had already wormed After Hill Patten’s death, his 

Ball [11 Venice and its principal par- leave for shooting: if you gel out of dc Gaulle tlie fact that he widow returned with her son and 

ticipants is delightful and comic dressed and go downstairs early, once wrote a lot.. of poetry, re- daughter to America, where she 

and almost worth tho price of a cose the Queen wants ‘you. she ceivod a long letter from him In his married dia journalist Joe Alsou 

ys in bed till lunchtime. If you own hand on his favourite dausli- »nri hrillinntlu nrncMtwl aiisp hie 


those who' do not recall it, entirely Bcstegui, that anomalous Old ® ta,rs "to^forty-five .) The politics. From tho author of those Nixon gave way to Ford to settle 
for frae (one of her dresses can be Etonian from Mexico (as Edward Pattens hoped that Dobbety Salis- louers, however, ho gets little In- down as 0 liberated single American 

seen in the V and A), though he Lear might have dubbed him), when bury would become Prime Minister, dulgonce, and nn wonder in view female in — oF all places— an apart- 

was gentleman enough to bow to he horns in on her brief t 6 tc-&-tflte an office which, hod he been born of his adamant opposition to every n | Cn L- In the Watergate. From that 

her and say “That Is one of the with General George Morsliall, Pl?«n Mr Wilson or Mr Heath, he American Initiative dosigned to lie] ]i celebrated address, she put together 

greatest dresses l have ever seon Truman's great Secretary of State might indeed have carried out w til Europe help herself by. promoting this scrappy but worthwhile contrl- 

und 1 wish It were mine”, when and rightly one of her idols, more distinction than either. Not political and economic unity. bution 10 post-Sccond World War 

he found her In a Schiaparelli num- Faced with such heroes she any- 2^. , i,"" ^ 0 c ‘ d The Frenchmen she most n.lmlros, history. The sloppy editing and 

her " made of stripes 0 ! mauve sarin way rather to uchingly tends to go L X and justly, are Jean Monnct anJ the souisicr of an Index, with Its 


YV llwU lilv UUOI X/IUI UOja VTGIE - - H -n 11 1 « * « . UMDRUUI niL'BII-lTUI A Afliviu VI ULC, cui uvn, flare &UI KMC flULMUtC Ul ■ 

no more, Pierre Balmain (who The white cliffs of Dover con- J»y tsngnsn people ot lesser ranK strove to create effective unity out number of tlie author's rather less 
during tho war had run up tailored tinued to dazzle her. She was S *I®L I s sometimes puzzled. But 0 £ ou tdated dlvorslty, other French- happy snaps. 

dresses in the Savoie for tlie much drawn by the “charm, love of life J what we .feel — r.r.. ■■ 

homelier Misses Stein and Toklas) and uncertainty" of Kathleen y11 u °. U ®P. w f?,° “ , a 

and his famous manager Madame “Kick” Kennedy, dien living in 3 ^5 ,,ee ™ an ; *fJ^ r,endl * i°», us ft ^nPOTlVI 


and his famous manager Madame “Kick” Kennedy, then living v 
Spauier took the author over and London es tlie war widow of Lor 


strange man. He is friendly to us 
and conies to the house and has 


tj 1 jam ci iiiua mo auiiiui uvet uuu juuiauuu ns uic wui muuvr ut liulu <■ . ~ . r» t 

kept her bandbox-spick for the rest Harrington. She lunched there ■** *« JgS ? f 0 I 2® 

of. her Paris days. There is a great with “ the brothers Sykes, Evelyn _ y , . kn °. v t t f-il* 

deal of millinery in tlieae letters, Waugh and a brilliant priest whose £* u IzJ _ A ii5^ 0 V at, SlI. |J?® 

though this too must have consider- name I missed ” but which I can he an elaborate deadpan 

able historic interest for many fill in as Father Martin d’Arcy. She }***£ °" to® a 1 ,It j describes 

others besides Dc and Mrs Roy clearly did not cotton on to the equally deadpan), from which 

Strong. The author and her chums fact that all these gentry were ®”e emerged utterly unscathed, per- 

are constantly popping out to get anxious in their fashion to save feet, innocence like perfect love 

new hats from Madame Reboux, Kick's soul, which she might already casting nut fear and turning deli- 
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who was also by appointment to be said to have put ut risk hy marry- c0,e skin t0 armadillo carapace, 
them purveyor of .ostrich feathers, -Ing an anti-papist Cavendish outside . She got ou better with Randolph 
masks, dominoes and other such her church, from the eternal dam-. Churchill rimn with his father., who 
furbelow®. It la easy to detect that nation which they were convinced insisted on taking her for A lesser 
she is from New York and not would be her lot were she to run Ftog than Odette Pol Roger and 
Boston where, as , tho lady In the off with a second Protestant noble- one he did not particularly want 1 11 
story said, “ we already have a liat . mail— this time one who was already his Chartwwll pond. Like Randolph 

From our own correspondent 


By Cecil Parrott 

IVBRACn MCDONALD : * ”* 

A Man of The Times 

220pp. Hamish Hamlltop. £5.S0. 


pact broke he “laughed loud and topsy-turvy strain until the audience 
long”. Barrington Ward told tho was at an end. 
author more than onco that Ger- t| ic author found Khrushchov a 

many “was ordained to exert responsive, listener, mainly 

influence over Central and Eastern because bo could address him in < 
Europe ” (“ exert influence pos- Russian^- Bpt during interviews be 
sibly, but certainly not swallow »t w i sc ]y asked for an interpreter.! 
up). The author, probably owes ms Khrushchev agreed : “ I can tell you 1 
sanity to his assignments to Russia, t hnt I know Ukrainian pretty wall,, 
where he was able to ovoid degene- but I also waut people to slow down 


One of the differences between the rating into a Printing House Square w ben they speak too fast. One 


memoirs of journalists and diplo- robot. . . 

»wts Js that, when rending what a Although some of, the events in one’s native tongue. . In this. too 
jourtiallst writes, one often has the this book are familiar— particularly Khrushchev has been outflanked by 
of having read it all before, the appeasement of Munich, where Brezhnev, whose jjuttural Russian 
This j] after all bnly natural. The Times stood behind No 10, and (khor.od for. gored) at once betrays 
“Manse if b journalist hos anything the nnti-appeasement of Suez when his Ukrainian origins, 
vital- m di sol osei.-rhe 1 ' is npt likely it changed sides, mid-stream—there The author has some good stories 
to -.Wait'. until he 1 rdtit'ds before; un- are many rewarding episodes, a w tell about Russia. Perhaps the 
Bosoming himself, whereas dipJo- bhrticularly delectable one Is Mr [jest is Ills, three weeks “marital” 
mats are to the very end of their McDonald’s account of now lie was j 0urn ey with the agreeable blonde 
jiVMr reluctant to speak Dun. That received by Rope Pius XII: Rpsslan ' interpreter in the same 

as a distinguished diplomat At a table in the corner [of the sleeping compnrttnent, where tiie 


naturally finds Ip easier to speak 
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7* "”»] a® a distinguished diplomat 
nos said, most diplomatic memoirs 

are « kind Of non-literature. , 

••Tha. gap narrowi when it is tiie 
ex-foreign edltot- nhd tlie ex- 
. mplpmOtlc correspondent Of The 
.. jttBes who Is writing up his experi- 
. , as Iverach McDonald has 

• oene in- A Man of The Times, 
Pi ?? 11 * 8 The Times .wM,:tor a long 
wn\e an institution rather. ,jl»an 'a 
bawspaner. Northcliffe said that it 


«s he wrote dha qr twd brief let. not to .forget W open the window 
tqrs,; blotting :thenL with before going to sJeep. rr.to land her. 

' In a dls! ‘ * - * *" “ “ 


cD on aid’s account of how lie was j 0urn ey with the agreeable blonde 
ceivad by Pope Pius XII: Rpsslan interpreter in the same 

At a table In the corner [of the sleeping compnrttnent, where ' tiie 

f irlvate throne-room] an official conjugal demands of- the “wife” 
n purplish robes was muttering ar e limited to telling her “ husband ” 
as he wrote one or twd brief not to. forget tp. open the window 
tqrs,; blottbg-ithem^with M opl before going to sleep,- cr.toilendjier. 
pad In a dlssAtisfied way, holding another book to read In bed. This 
them up to the wirfdow to see if was a relief for the author, who half 
they were dry, blotting them again suspected a KGB provocation. But 
even more despondently, still mpt- no, in Russia men and women sleep, 
tering. Every so often a buzzer together In me same ; railway 
would souhd, evidently from tiie' sleepers. . My 
Pope’s study. The secretary would 1 self sharing ■ ■ 

fling down his blotter, and, with three officer® of tiie Soviet army. . 
Other . purple-robed officials, rush. The special pbs}tlon'of a “Man of 
at the farther door; where they The Times' 1 emerges jocularly 
cannoned off .one another before clearly .from tha J«ncliaj.'and plnflett 
sorting out: who’, should go . which the author frequently gave >tp 
f Urst. T . J Suddenly the door , the Foreign. Secretary ; and other 


Crossing's Guide to ’ 
Dartmoor (new edition) 
^Crossing ’ £3-50 

Geology Explained: The 
Peak District £4.95 

Prof F.WDlver^on Cope; .•>. . 


Transport 




: JJfver wholly got over the handicap fling down his blotter, and, with three officers ot uie eovwt army. 

■ ?f,h ft T*ng been established at Block- 1 bther purple-robed officials, rush. . The special position of a “ Man of 
* r ‘® r * ° n the site of : a monastery; ’ at the farther door; where they The rimes” emerges ppntlculariy 
and Boayerbrook tbat .lt was Haley . cannoned off one another before clearly from the jujichas/and dinners 
^JJJ.-tijrried it.lnto a newspaper. sorting out: who’, should B° , which the author frequently, gave tp 
“ui-tng some of the aiithor’s service ".first. ,■ . .i- Suddenly the door . the Foreign, Secretary ' and other 

a . Black Foreign Office, sun- opened and the monsignort and members .of rite Cabinet. From Ms 
No .10 end appeasement . other officials dropped, with b_ re- confidential.. tallw ■ wth Eden it Is 

■ tra Jiwi white t Foreign Office, markably heavy uiunp to their clear .that.; unllke othor cbrrespoii- 

^aaiHOnaily suspicious of Germany.- : knees* ... \ depts, no did liotlhaVe to depend too 
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•JWM- ^ ftM^ BW dnbrebi. sajls conti5iy* MnseT He. .wi^ed r ^ One furttier ipbinh has CsecJio. 

i goahed. ‘immediately, after Muhlchj to cohwle the Pope by telUng him Slovakia hfomfcsrtch.a^gufeamijw ,, 
fflspn asked the, author: But i. that behind tha Iron Curtain t there of Russia thar Je name Bemji must 
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GEORGE 
ELIOT 

The Emergent Self 

A biography by 
Ruby V. Redinger 

*A Rubtta and sophist ica ted discussion 
of Genrgo K lint’s personality (indart 
largely In the ethical terms and 
language that the novelist herself 
used. 1 

Angus Wilson, Observer £6-95 

LINDA KELLY 

The 

Young' Romantics 
Paris 1827-37 

A study of tho brill fan t circle of poets 
Bud dramatists that was gathered in 
Paris in the ISSO'a - Hugo, Dumas, 
tie Vigny, do Musset, George Sand, to 
Slants only soma. 

Illustrated £875 
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Since 1970 Graham Greene has been 
writing a second volume of autobio- 
graphy in piecemeal form through 
the introductions to his Collected 
Edition, of which volumes IS, 16 
and 17 (the numbering is only on 
the dust-jackets) have just appeared 
from Heinemann and Bodley Head — 
The Mm Within and The Third 
Man/Loser Take Mil at £3.50 each. 
The Comedians at £4.25. These little 
essays are shorter and slighter than 
their models, the introductions of 
Conrad and James, but they all con- 
tain lirrlc revelations and ironic, 
wcJJ-tii rued remfn iscences. For in- 
stance, iv e learn that the models for 
Mr and Mrs Smith, the vegetarian 
! missionaries !u The Comedians, were 
a. charmingly naive American couple 
who had come to teach Haitian 
artists silk-scr eon printing. Greene 
recalls visiting nn unfrequented 
brothel in a tourist-deserted Fort- 
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Archangel 
makes good 

Companion from EtJrnltj; 
divine Bosom 4s our dwelHng 53 
worn Rlnlffl. firnm 




w-oto Biake, from rural FefiCj 
lus friend Flmtman in 1800 &* 
who Lliink of Flaxman chiefly 
socintion with Blake JSV? 
minded by the exhibition S& 

(11'flWlnPR At thd TTaim 6 


John Flaxmam Two girls dancing, 1792, inscribed "from Nature"., 


..... . .v.. „.o Buw.BMrai. scnjotsfi* 

his strict neoclass dsm and 
principles by no lesser 
oaytd. Ingres, and even 
mid that Walter Savage LbiS^'. 
!« l 'ed him greater than MlcbM 
ro J. T. Smith, biographer Sfti 
lekens, small-scale Boswell, he 3 
" the Phidias of our rim« ■> alW 
Little Nolly himself seems to li 
baon jealous of his rival and 
chance of putting in a spiteful k? 
about him. Although Flaxmn n 
the son of a sculptor's taijaihr^ 


j} 1 'e *5o he was entertaining her - He also future. Publishing costs aro rising the son of a sculptor's casbuthr, 

uSSloid J5im'e<! d a « n g n n /r tells us how at a singJe lunch with a all the time and publishers would h 5 became not onfr succeufslui 

i5o?£K d Ton inteHigence officer he learnt be unlikely to welcome proposals admired but entirely the ganbu, 
o? Fur venr« Bfrnr M 2°.?, ,» a $ out the local penicillin racket and that would lead to further increases. “ we s«e from Smith’s cwipcis« 

p!m ^ nH rSL. L!? discovered that the “Underground Good indexes are desirable but me of Flnxman’s and Nollfhar 1 , 

hemtedhv draSf K? lice were «*P0Mible for the not something which readers pormient towards a 'UM* 


1 turned the™ incognito, and not ^ith- ^d rat herTddlv 
put good reason for Duvalier circu- buTion ^ rf M?v & mo's wScif nhS 
Inted a document around tho world the Swiss aickoo riicks to i^ s S 

^. oSot 0 WeS‘ Thera 

Dieraa ^unhnln^w 1 LJSSSl' mains m tlle Third Man introduc- 
oefte?ted ’ *„ unbalanced * sadistic, [Jon the sympathetic reference to 

ysiVeiLCU.,, , TilCflnh fftltnil’t i-nnimo, |U« 


uo uuuseiy to welcome proposals u “‘ « v 0 ijamou, 

that would lead to further increuses. Q ^. wo soe from Smith’s reapriM 
Good indexes are desirable but are of Flaxman s and Nolktart dt - 1 
not something which readers pormient towards a ?ttta iiWe 
demand and as such have little P° rt y ! Nt>llekens 1 ifti vu 
effect on sales. never known to expatiate apa 

duS e r b . 1 r, of - w,, ° t — 'Jsft r^Ttz 

indexers 6 nsuelly ’WT'luT’Sd 


duS 8 ,h pr a 0b i l nT e of who V T TUTi 

P u , c ® * ae ls . easily stated: mid Flaxman "modesty dif 

indexers usually have skill mid j llR w ]jh a select drcle 


110715 as -a jiar, a cretin, a stool- main* in Ilia ti„Vj ThVmuI,,, muexers usually nave skill nun a 

evened' KfU SwE&c" T^Ted klried^c f" 

averted... . J6seph Cotton’s request that the oEthesubfect hwnlvrd - \lhnir^ Graeco ”. Flaxman .was one d it 

The Man Within was Greene’s first name of Rollo Martins be changed, author mai imt nossess the skills ?r rtIsts c ? l l? d t0 B»vi s evidence ui 

published novel and the only one In 1950 Greene wrote: “Mr Joseph J or S,eiwhe VoiiacUvl naifilpd to JJnnsn of Commons ComrabtM |ta 

before Stamboul Train he Is pre- Couen quite reasonably objected to ^ ^ the. Elgin Marbles should Ik*, 

pared to see reprinted. It was con 


. : : - " oerore stamboul Train he Is pre- gotten quite reasonably objected to nroduce an In «* Mr 

^M 0 w ‘or h s-^Se« &aW'S 

8*B0 : HSSWjif 7 ® 1 2 b0 5 U S Su li &x n«nug- . Greene wrote another introduction SSSi whh os SmdlSTtleS 

;? j-v " . JSS*Pfc he feeK because he —to his play Carving a Statue — in tific te«s-the Authors I o niton 

. S&fft 1% SSStWiSSS 


■ ALIBI V« n i n Wonder” followed by a verst 

JOHN RYDER £ r S m Th ,°. n * as Hardy; ic now reads 

■■ ■ Wkll « For Vivien". Greene’s mosi 

r~ r— — — pleasant memory of the book it 

Flowers ^Flourishes ■ that 3 ™^** Maritain , chose it fat 

_ * series he was editing and asked 

— f . . Greene to tone down a sex scene 

Flowers and Flourishes is a manual of in oho French translation. His 
printers’ flowers intended for the least pleasant memory -is of having 

designer and typographor but so assigned the film rights for a token 

uVa^t^to^reak ^n°to 7oa 
ovtty blbliophUo, Included da a ture film production, This "friend * 


BKWB ■ BSS nsst SrtJaS sssrss Si 

workinTat The ^SStTSi know- 

loii rfeacP^F^ 1 The 1 Trilrl ■ la ^e, and were the. only people 

i Wonder” followed bv n versn Ho”? mv ffet i? Capab ’ Ie of dealing with the subject. 

Tho afternoon session wns on- 


wii 7 l 1 * r, ,r 8 U1 1 tmra-Baanx as tor 

Lnll. followed by n verse Hotly, my first choice of name had 
SSL ,?."*?* Hardy ; Ic now reads not mei with the approval of the 
ror Vivien . Greene’s most American 'star* who considered 
pleasant memory of the book is that the name had (by God knows 
that Jacques Maritain , chose it far what association of Ideas) a ho mo- 
at series he was editing and asked sexual ring” 

Greene to tone . down a sex scene 

In tito French translation. His r 

lease pleasant memory -is of having 

assigned the film rights for a token "w-\ j * 

sum to a documentary director who H .YtTAlMflfT 


produce an effective index. Mr piibUc oronStv for thTSnSi 
Collison and the floor generally felt . P "J" C Sf,d P a?tistic swEh 5 
that a professional indexer, possibly Britain St 

working with the author, wiis tho T . tii— nu »i gl ili;a 

best solution, but Mr Wilcock, ^iJSnMm^mSav " mdiS 

tliough sympathetic to this view, J i 

explained that in his field— he is &?,»»* k f££S?.. ^ aIwHiiw 
concerned with post-graduate scion- 

tific texts— the authors were of tun Tm b hnn^fi«TnP a Hfl Hrawinei MlV 
working at the -Frontiers of know- Ti.P. i^.‘ d I, °,f JJT h mis 

IfidcG and uAfA flift fiiiiy nAnnin CWltMry^oll (iODQ during illS 

cap.*, of dealing with tho subject. i!"Lw%^cS'.fSlSa 
i lio afternoon session was on- hodlcd in modern Itallans-conilA 
livened by a spirited paper from his u list r act, sculptural qusHtyw® 
Cecilia Gordon on die atnionf a beautifully tender touch. Tha ^, 
indexing in children’s books. Uni ke flunnrn nf fireelr vases, a coUectiot, 


fflf 

-j.? :<:• b : ■ 
vsyi’h ! ? :'; 

i!j|: :? |; 

r 

ill:!] a ■ 


fac aim |le of one oftheCawexiating . , 1 
books outhes'ubJeotA S'uifa of ■ - 
Fftfi<ron8 publjplved twenty yettrs ago . ; 
^njlnow rey^wd by the author, £8-00 

tVpe ; ' v ' 

FOR BOOK S 

ADesigner’sManual 

.-i t . ; . -.; .. : ■' , j 

A liew tldwl otiuipp of Mackey's , 
nnrlvaUed Cy^e-apeoimen book, . 

. edited byAntony Mnokay Millar. 
£6-00 


of which wo brought * 

(he 1770s, is risible lii i both gwF 
of drawings: before * la "Hu^a 
sculptor and illustrator, . Fi*w 
worked AS dosignev for the 


Greene to tone down a sex scene . tion in singling out specific titles (he 1770s is risible In boih grotf 

n tho French translation. Hi? r and publishers For her attack, and, of drawings; before ha- tarts* 

oE ha ^ ns in a few ensoa, praise. Ilio imjires- sculptor and illustrator, Fiwj 

assigned the film rights for a token X^—J. • . J 10 , 11 ®* ie . S® 7 ® WBS that tho level of worked AS dosigner fer the 

sum to a documentary director who |j .flT ATIHOT index provision was very poor. wood factory. 

a:;sia‘s . . 5 . 1 . . « *« niora y uffsstm wu 

sold the took to °SirinHv Bn*whn iL 1* a. 2 nd evr enautiiors were not prose nr, purity of line wus In 

SSLTh^&r thBllgra •• for on 4. Wholh wlm. was ...ill hodlraonc of .pJritoal r«omk» 

masochistic costume movie of the conference had been said mnu is a link both withBl^J 

Man.in Greu-Wicksd Liidii-Pnnnu bu limes before by induxors. t)ie ^ Swedonborgjons, and, 

Gaslight type that’ was alTthe*v«7iifl *®: Society of Indexers was F^fheps an opeil conference or a the Nazar ones, witii the Pfe ^*J2?2 

Z^SSS its alm was “to i£w MnterenM with people con- ites (Rossetti placed h Jm ■jgjJ; 

• hurt.. by thlg trfladiery to iny' first- a ”j pr ^ mote indexing othm- aspects of book “immortal artists ’). It 

born more than by^ttie ‘later trea- ** naards B a - nd . *^ e professidnw Production would be more useful, see, within one. mans ww ^ 

chery of Mr MaSldewicz ro The 1Qtera ® ts of jndaxer^ The society ' . . — thing so Blakean as “Th» ^ 

Quiet AmeHcon” he writes.” ATa W. oC S e iUu « rali o n 3 owiosita ore from of 

collector af^ irenfe to incidences ho 22KW? have . Bdg?r M. HowelPs United States ® B u ib1 ?, iHustrahon, _anj » « 

might well have , recalled. ?that « d s imnl i0cl ^« ■' OT®. Beadgear 1855-1902 (109pp. RaphneHte as the si 

Michael Redgrave starred in both U faaifl ? sot U E Smithsonian Institution. 45.90). the monument "Maternal Aff«a 

Him*. L" T 110 u 8 ^ Up * Sltia “ s^ond in a projected serin on ^ 

: . — _ b’ . put Active and- hfls held mam wiPSh RAcmlnt* Inw.. u Dnoww-n. Tui ran Op ABROU'.i 


in till 18 u J1IIK win , 

the Swedonborgions, anoi 

... — U1 a the Nazareneci with we 

joint conference with people con- ires (Rossetti nloced him 0 ®3^ia 
cecned with other aspects of book “ immoVtal artists "). It 
production would be more useful, see, within one man s_worK, _ 

. .- ; — thinv so Blakean as "The Cr«^ 

TO .from - STESjaSflS % \ 


i 1 7 • u aiiinii acvuitii iu a projected series nn 

jrh. «m ■ jags^*gjg w.^ 

Edition cbm Wnerg' Greenes happiest Sathrda^. when ovdr sixty people of HiSory - J^i!S l iWFl s MHW?!* n 

e? c teV nt ° L ’ a ? ma1 i - fobm-’ln r .SmfiBoSa 

i G ^r S - involvemewt . Blpbfnsbury hotel, irbad never held ’ton,- DC, 
with the filming of Loser Take All * national conferehciSi 
occasioned an essay announcing his ’. Two themes recurrOd 

tSS th6;d 5 y : Wo-torfTrifc 


JOSEFS 


‘('j ,‘V'V 


y and Technology of; the 
ian Institution in Washlng- 


monuineiit " Maternal Afj^ 
Post age; Inland 9p Ab^ . 


Two -themes recurred throiigiidut 


SpfiRh 

Ymiki fftr. 


ictuuea iH-rauguour 
the - d 5 y : the economics: of providing 
! an index, and whether a profession^ 

hoaxer or the author should pro- 
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With a Foreword by 
‘ Graham GreenC ' ; ! '* , v s ; :, ;' 1 ' : 

*Ipoid it the reviewers highest ' '• V 
conipllniijnt ofroAdin'g it twice i , 
Jnhhngosto bb bothliilhr^oUs and ! . ; •'. • ' 
■terrifying; I recompiend Atkbdftly/-. l 
<7. J, Driver, Ouardiai i- £8" SO ‘ j ..’ ■ 


e Jbp of .the 


firom. Hfe. Oda also notes that tha' ; rfligehuiiiJ waanlk. .'■nill.'eiui.j 99 Jri 


the, ' 
fo, Qr.i 
.with * 


Ali Baig 



rir ** llV’i :n.uiis .nuK u -W JJ4 

!T(oy*fa mihtnv »wi<. •' ", , ; r, 

^oser TakeAlJ Is aooottipanied.by . ., 

The- Third Man, the uovel-econaHo wbliltl * duly . bjarrin^W, 

for Greene’s moat successful venture affect the cost of ' the book* 'and 
Into the cdnettxr, He Has hero repro- ?. n « ^he priptiple, had been sstab- 
duced Ms introduction « to the 1950 ’ Iwhed, tbe standard . of indexes' 
edition with a Paw , oml^iorus and would rise. ; 

14MML 1 MA Wflfl 1 ntf/lhfl II A* \ 


■£s im, I cioth - 



« « • • uuiiwiDiB auu ■ r— — : — . . . 

additions: He hes^ added a- nice ' But. Bhicb Wilcock' of Oxford 

®£ e ^* ot0 i ab ^'i t , enhveninR University Press,, who preaentedu: 
BJMbetfa i -Bowenfs Bririsn CoundJ neper [on,’ the publlshefa vlewW- A 
yj? 1 *: » vV^nna in 8. bv h;avi pg. jndexiDg, waa ve^y doubtfufwhetjfer 
* 4sbt^l(ih , ^ ,,, 


inn ^ . A wio-hi8torlcaf study of the P oS ' !i °v 

' ^ ' of , Wc t m ®^ In India in the 'context _o 

»?■ ' - Wor 'dwids economic, social end P°^ 

rdfl^ dUO . , cal . transformation In their status. 
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Re-inventing America 


By Peter Conrad 


. ■ . 1 J-JS history. The latter disparages the 

1'iijAf. : former in the afterword to J870: 

t,mtl. VlUAi. “Although I have always hud a 

IS?* 5 deep distrust of writers who pro- 

340pp. Heinemann. E4.10. duce trilogies (Eeiralngi.sis sire 

m ~ • —■ beyond the pnlej, I have dune 

e w||.| n <, 0 exactly that.” The polyphilnpruge- 
Although the array m Core viuai s „j t i ve fiction, spawning sequels, is 
personae is bemusing, they tend I to w0r j c D f Gore, di&uwned hy 

Cfimo in pairs; the American and Yij a i w ho is suspicious not only 
the Roman, the hwtorlan and the o£ trilogies but of novels, since 
formalist, the candidate foriJOliucal t ^ ey 0 ff e nd his notions oC compui- 


ferent motives for dning iln- same The liisiorian turns into the enemy | 
tiling. Vidal’s boohy- Implied cuniri- nf history. As IViishington, D.C ] 
butinn to a bicentennial which it develops, the political ambition of 
primarily a festival of tiiiliisiriul Clay uverhury is controverted by i 
consumption, marketing putrimic l lie iiony nf Peter Sanford the jour- 
beer cans and historical (but dis- milist, who recoils from the exer- 
posnhle) paper towels, is also Core’s tions nf politics into listless pamper- 
earnesc attempt to equip Americans ing of his body, overcaiing nnd lying 
with a past which will mm them in bed. Peter is the historian, wltci.se 
against .the present. America vocation is to observe Clay and 
abolished history, which in practice learn to hate him. In his reiuincia- 


fornialist, the tip m the y offend his notions of contpul- has left histoiy free to repeat itself tinn he has the ironist’s sour con- 

office and the pronaganaist tor di- SQry popu i a ri on control. The novel rapaciously ; Nixon could rig up u sr.lation of knowing that the dis- 
sexuality- » V «JJ . "“J"® is a reproduction of Hfe and rlius replica of the corrupt ailmiiustia- honest men will win, but knowing 
cates— Gore is t ie capnon auacnea B dBnger t0 an already wrecked and Mon of Grant, which is described as well how to use slander, suhter- 


10 him by populist America (he in 

herits it fo° m f\klahoma nit ^ senator ^uiuuua »wvn u> mm^si ms wun 
father, the Oklahoffl ■ ° the novels of Gore, formalisticully 

Thomas Piyor Gorc), Vidal has be- sterilizSng them , converting the 
come ihe b ac *8^ M ‘-J -®‘ ® * products of re-creative reseaidi into 
Italian exile. He iha*. hud fee n demonstrations oE techtilgue: 
llt i 8 ,?’? r iySJ t Gor? delighting in its own skill. His 
a child h ® Br owinn agent in 1876 as in Burr Is the 

blond and pifr^sed b ^rj dal » narrator, Charles Schermcrhorn 
older, I ve Brown i : Schuyler, who unmakes history in 

Photographs coo firm n s writing it down, treating the 

i ,e ««#i P Ln^nf^* the voune nQ tinn*s revered past as a chaos of 

Is eager and P°f c ‘I|» » *[, A mismanagement Rnd incompleteness 

man Is spry; the fifty-year-old of h } RS shodd and disreputable 

today has composed his face into . nresent 
the likeness, as ha himself admits, p . , 

«„f one of the later, briefer Roman As a surrogate for Vidal, Schuyler 
Emperors”, even down to the sculp- writes a historical novel which Is 
tiir.il tletnils of a few dignified an insult to history. 1S76 is Vidal’s 
seismic crocks for wrinkles. offering to the bicentennial, his re- 

minder ■ in a year when the United 
Stntes is anxiously fabricating a his- 
tory for itself, that the past -is as 
sullied as the present. Equally If 
is a denial of histoiy. Since his- 
tory is a labour or justification. 


overcrowded world ; Vidal has a 
seditious habit of tampering with 


*'°n of Grant, which is described as well how to use slander, suhter- 
in 1876, because Gram had been fugc and curicnture to sec that they 
forgot ten. In An Evening u<i(R do not win easily. The writing or 
Richard Nixon, Gore Vidal argues history becomes ine revenge nf the 
that Nixon was made possible by weak against those who make his- 
this American amnesia : because die wry. Schuyler, rejoicing in having 
voters collectively ignoro a man’s irritated Grant, remarks to Garfield 
record, the politician “can reinvent that it Is the privilege of the his- 
himself every morning. Edward t or i an to get a politician on the 
Kennedy’s Presidential campaign defensive. I 


Kennedy’s Presidential campaign defensive, ~ 
will doubtless feature him as the ^ 

Hero of Chappaquiddick— the man 

who swam 20 miles wltli n wounded s,ly , t0 , Vidals form, hia historical 
secretary under one arm.” Fidelity ! ,ov . el is " ot on fi .anti-hlstorical; it 
to historical sources in tills case — ! s an ti' nove hstic. Peter Sanford 
tiie victims convict themselves hy 1,1 Washington, D.C. considers the 
exact, annotated self-quotation, unfolding and mter-imphcntlon of 
Nixon, for instance, amiably likening *>cial acquaintance as “a vast 
his invasion of Cambodiu to the novel-m-progress with Humorous 

chapters one had to skim or guess 
at since only a few pages. at a time 


seismic cracks for wrinkles. 



■ J 


assembling the evidence backwards 
so as to plead a self-interested case. 
1876 disperses history into hectic, 
improvisatory journalism ; Schuyler 
scribbles down notes for articles on 
the Philadelphia centennial exhibi- 
tion or the presidential election. 
Journalism records tilings in the 
random order of their happening ; 

Enlisted man's cap, 1876 history arranges them in explana- 

tory retrospect. Vidal both ndi- 
As a writer, too, he has made the cules the past and comically actu- 
jouiney from Gore to Vidal. -The alizes It by treating it as If it were 
early novels, in accordance with his the present. Gore, however, with 
juvenile heroism— piloting e plane Ids familial piety, has his own re- 
at the age of ten, later the youngest venge: Schuyler finds himself writ- 
warrant officer in the army— are ten Into the history he derides when 
stoutly Gore-ish. Williwaw has the Aaron Burr is revealed to be his 



The Custer helmet, 1872 


could ever be carefully studied ” ; 
but Schuyler vigilantly maintains 
the difference between his record 
and the novel. When Baron Jacobi 
proposes making a bonfire of all his- 
torians, and learning about the past 
instead from Dame, Shakespeare and 
Scott, Schuyler agrees that there 
can be no absolute record biu pro- 
tests, “ thinking of those dreadful 
novels by Dumas”, that he still 
wants to know the truth. PetC|- 
thinka the present is like o novel, 
but specifies that it is a novel only 
patchily read: the novelfst’s work 
of substantiation must be overtaken 
by the reader’s impatient guesses. < 
Schuyler denies that the past can 
be a novel, because the novelist is 
an apologist for his subject, tend- 
erly filling in and protectively cov- 


at tne age of ten later the youngest venge: bcmiyier nnas mmseir writ- Chechoslovakia- eiing up, rather than its antagonist, 

warrant officer In the army— are ten Into the history lie derides when Soviet assauU t on iC ™“ a, ® v W On several occasions he indignantly 

stoutly Gore-ish. Williwaw has the Aaron Biur is revealed to be his JJJJ SiX^ in aior and prides himaolE on never having writ- 

blunt, laconic man ner of .American father. And from Gore s point of terferenceg with history^ in Jiirr ana a novel. Nor does lie read 


naturalism which Hemingway hgd ■ view Vidal’s escape, to Rome has 
made, tba style of hearty mascu- given him the auuiority of a unj- 


hnity. Even the hoftiosexuai novel versal historical conscience, brood- 
The City and the Pillar derives its ing over the mischances of time 
' origin ali ty from this tight-lipped, between Julian and Nixon, noting 
muscular manner: the hero is not the likeness between the transfor- 
»n empurpled aesthete but a ten- mation of the Roman and American 
ms champion whose sexual pre- republics into bellicose world-states 
If'- I?”.? 9 Js determined by tlid con- and foreseeing their collapse; lie 
f vlvlality of the locker-room. This resembles his own sibylline Clarissa 
novel, witteu in sanctimonious in Messiah, who has survived two 
1 . : earnest by Gore, can now be read thousand years and is at liberty to 
s as an adroit parody by Vidal, treat- correct history, restoring, in her In- 
i ‘E 8 ui love which defies nature in * ventions, a " forgotten reality ■ 
t. 'a,.® hluff, nonchalant style of natur- Schuyler's . disconcertedness at 

I P Srf?' b ®? di "8 .Hemingway to a being enveloped in history, and his . 

soxual subversion. The resentment at its imposition (in 
j ece ? t - Elctlous have been the jgys he keeps his parentage a seC- 
• ‘ h?e^L^ 0 i° S , oE ■ Y^ 0 !’ wh 2 ret from hls daughter), arc qualified 
n enIed hy tlie lavishly fecund by vidal in a recent review of Ten- 
*5" “ma tiie cellulose .phfln- nessee Williams’s memoirs, which 
sU hh B J®ckinridge— though concentrates on fastidious correc- 
: rePnrTriJS t « e,y « a l t0 fig , ht down a tion and loving expansion of every 
sf^i, a n tion °, f Gore, the repres- reference to hlmsolf in the book: 
5 f Dnv ^ n J, ional Myron, • pro- those whom history preserves pay 
, : San pJf-tfhlW, 8 lau,ldr y in *e f Dr their immortalitv by becoming 

K; J- Fernando - Valley. victims of its errors and arbitrary 

l j, the more ‘Mfrome. the. eumity ' combinations. This attitude of vain 
I h«ween these mfferqnr roles) the irritability is beautifully evinced by 


official history is to conceal the vejy iock ot imagmscicinf 

truth, the more scandalous one’s . with uncommon passion 1)6 -writes. 
' fantasy about the past, the more only of politics 1 and so is able to 

chance it has of coinciding with create living men and women on 

what happened : -hence the validity the page, unlike all the other 

of Clarissa’s gossip about Julian or novelists who are so intent' on 

Gibbon, or of the indiscretions in rendering in - words the .people - 
Woshingfon, D.C:, about the sexual. Lliey think they know or have read 
activities of Presidents Roosevelt about that they end up with a 

end (by Innuendo) Kennedy. His- kind of chatter not so good as 

tory thus becomes what has never the sort we hear every day of our 

been recorded, but can be recovered ]i veSi . 

■ by malicious conjecture ; and even — rfMdlv Jtanv of 1876 is that 

the thescHbMed journal Schuyler keeps ' 

5« Wer So nmiLr whan durirfg the campaign is published, 

fdld nJ d after fdf death, as a fiction. He dies, 
traduced, -tbat what I did not do . . , hIstory 


the &umtm»B ^ the scribbled journal Schuyler keeps 1 
te Wer S!/SL S JS? ff ££Lf wl?LS durlifg the campaign ls published, 
i h * }&£ t Hu norffi «*ter Tdf death, as a fiction. He dies, 
B a hiSi'* M Fnjm^ Gore’s point of indeed, at the point where history 
5 and must 'and fiction change places. Attending 

justify ' itself bv cautionary attach- the unveiling of a statue in Central 
ment to fact; from Vidal’s point of Park, he sees the fraudulent new 


- as tney are for 'Gore iait wnnen duf w m»o j « 

'. J/W* • dandified : forbears— the ingly as Schuyler or Vidal are wrtt- 

Ej tabuthropy -of Childo Harold has ten into It by Burr or Tennessee 
^..relaxed into: the promiscuous Ihdif- Williams; . a. dangerous revisionist, 
a n?.^ ce Don Juan ; the mo^al • ' }’> ■ ' • ' J/ : ' • ' ’ 

L nru?f e i 0p Jokaoaan has .been ; J . 

■ luij x Inverted and epigram ma- . 
i 89 b y. Jack Worthing : the poll- 

Hir»i ."Oritage .and military 
2& ctJo P s o£ Gorg (bo^n at. that ■ 

1 rfTftiJ* shrine of callow inqsculin- 
I ^ est ■ Point) unfold unto the! . 

15h« P e ^ vers hles of Vidal, who has 

■ n? £r °m • the American world 

: ■ P° we ri but In order to write its 

hfts renounced, the cqlla- • 

- f„°_t B tive. power of the legislator :(he 
. congressional, candidate in ■ 
iSS i? ®'? t0 e^joy the L omnlpot- 
:fiSSn2 J iS 1 ^ 1 satirist. Rather thart . 

: Mgtory. he writes it— or ' f 

T^ 1 ® distinction - is crucial.. ‘ i858 armu hat ’ ■ ■ 

VlH^ ^Mieatiously writes history: . . . . . ««. : 

59 r .tipulOusly ■ invehts it— , his name i£‘ . obliterated from . all 
wu * ln ? SaI ° [ that Truman: accounts of the reUgiouS pylt he 
Iform «« • ' lsdng. into an art -. personally created. Conversely, 
tsbIc" fl minor one 1 ’), Vidal him-i Vidal interpolates himself Into hls- 
Itw ^ e the- falsification of tory in -the lichliralric' romance ’A 
^“ricak record into, a major art. Search for- me King, where Blondel 
i ■ Thq trilogy . fjf nnlltical novels the ti’Oubado.ur compliments hls col- 
tompl?i e d^BSrr ?87^ find lBa «« a: P elre Y Jdal * R slrtger whose 


view all histiry is fiction, a tissue 
of mendacity and evasion. In the • 

B resent trilogy Gore ls following 
lailei' and Capote in writing non- liUffUil'i ... 

fiction novels; bpt simultaneously, 1 - ' 

Vidal is* inverting tbe form and ” 

writing ontl-bis lor leal novels. A ^ " 

• Mailer’s 'prefonsion, in attending , 

presidential conventions or com-' - ; 

mentLog on the moonsltot, has been 

to promote Journalism to history by . - 

force, of ego; happenings .become 

, events because, they hove the -good - ■!}_' ' 5^'C.- '"J - 

fortune, to be observed ; 6y ’ ^ . -.v 
erelgn intelligence of the reporter. ' ' ... ' ' T, .J- ' 

Vidal's method is the opposite. He .The Qurnside pattern, J858 





• tpry 'bf embarrassfog dlsclosul-es td tffm ,«cora.o Ut now ; n« 
. .make. Schuyler comp^lns_ about tha ^ i'J?™ 


t* , obliterated from . all 
the reUgiouS cult he 
created. Conversely, 
Uateg himself Into hls- 
■ chlValric' romance A 




j partqersnip/- . i 

searcheh ahd :: ,The/gbbd faith of Gore. artd :tho 
neftd libq ^ lia'bspoptibiRfS ,-of-vVjdal- ' haveu difi 


mint I feed it with each day an nave .creates bcnuyier ts njarmpd 
sorts Of Odd. useful facts ’, ’-and —sfod does not, perhaps, rpcoyer 
wherever possible exults In, Ms dis-. ..from the -ebpek., In' thq afterword, 
qualifJcatioxts as a historian, proudly, width Mbr m - a mpck^bitMary . of 
. noting that he has no notion of the Schuvlet by Vyilliam Cuilen Bp-ant,- 
• purpose of the Corliss engine : ex- a nd Is itself ^a devious fictional con- 
; hibued in Philadelphia: ■ “merch. struct! on, Vidal adopts Sobuyleris 
fullri the directors of thd Fair are.,, attitude towards HOyes to. describe, 
.-providing us journalists with ejgbo- his oWn attiuda. tovrards Schuyler; 

' ■vate'wscriptlons pf! tho ivarloua-Wi: ’Uatiflatb^ characters bg-bos ( hAd jtiie: 
j. -hibito^V' > m-> »»m, ¥*.4 k * ' •* ti \ wtiwniiy sCt iyll j| u < w alyi] 


The Govern- 
ment Policy of 
Protector 
Somerset 

M. L. Bush 
*■ • • he has thoroughly 
I applied himself to reading 
I and understanding the 
I extant materials in their 
I own proper right. By such 
H means, infused with a 
1 highly intelligent insight, . 

I he has created a new and 

■ better view of things. Thut 
j® is how historical knowledge 

■ should advance,’ 
m G. R. Elton 

H Times Literary Supplement 

■ Qoth frf.yo 

I Sociolinguistics 

1 A Critical purvey of tho 

I Theory and Application ' 

I Norbert Dittmar 
H Theoretical Linguistics 
H A critical perspective of 
9 sociotinguistic theory, 

1 tracing Its history and 
f suggest! ng lines of future 

H development. Opening 
9 with an extensive critique 
l of Basil Bernstein’s Deficit 
a Hypothesis, Professor 
m Dittmar argues lit favour of ' 

I the Variability Concept, 

I according to which there is 
H . in principle no functional 
m deficiency in working-class 

II speech. 

H Publication Match 

1 Cloth £9.95 Paper £^-95 

I Nahum Tate: 

I The History of 
fl King Tear 

1 Edited by James Block | 

fl Regents Rcsforatioii Drama 

■ Sprier. 

■ '. The. King wlth bie , : 1 

■ ‘ hgppy adding jj OovykaosVn . I 

■ chiefly because, Ic kept 

I ; Shakespeare’s off dies tago 

■ '• for aver a century. , 

I .- ■■ , Public Ation Much 1 

■ . Glath £4,50 Paper £*.*5 

1 France 

I John Laurence Carr 
H Third ijdiiioh 
fl The deaf and entettsining . 
m text is designed to fill in the 
p background to a study of ‘ 
the French language. The 
H third edition Is still as 
w. wide-ranging, covering 

■ aspects of French life firom 
I government and industry to 

■ films and food. There are 
£ new photographs, a section - 

■ on. the Fifth Republic and 

■ a ncw > chapter pit Franco 
SI under' the Presidency of 

|3 Valery Giscaird d’Esteing* . 

■ Cloth £ 3.20 . • 

, Paper £ f.d npp-net , . ' 

■ ^ and 

I Communi- - 
1 cation in the 
1 Mentally 

I Handicapped 

i l .. Edited by Berry 

8 'Eleven specially • 

■ commissioned papers 
fl proyidcan account <>f. 

■ 'rfecefttreaearchln the field 

I of language andthental 

- ■ '- handicap. -.«[ ' ( v.. - i-j ^ 

■ : ' Publication Aprli' 1 \ 

■ ' '. •' ; ^3*50 . 

I EdwaVd Awiold 

3* Hjll Street* ;A- . 

' . * ; ;r°' ' ’ij.-;!'. ' ' • 
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C'lmrli") Scliernierlinrn Schuyler 
and liis daughter Km mu »iv 
invented (though by now Cliurlic 
seems very real to me).’ 1 A novelist 
would lie pleased to have created a 
character ; Vidal, with ironic grace, 
begs to he forgiven for having done 
so, and pleads in extenuation that 
his in vent ion lias become almost in- 
distinguishable from □ real person. 
Schuyler’s efflorescence as a charac- 
ter is used to slight history: rather 


ing, Inrt cynical hedonists who 
aspire 1 to high office h» , Ciiuse it 
provides them with u stage for the 
exhibit ion of themselves. Senator 
Mur den in Washington. f>.C. retires 
’* because lie felt that rite time had 
ruine far him in cease to be an 
actor and to join ihe audience”, 
in 1876 Conk ling gestures towards 
a committee room ” like Edwin For- 
rest as Othello confronting logo ” ; 
Abram S. Ifewil collapses and is car- 
the Congress chamber 



disparity between their unheroic 
selves and tlic roles allotted to them, 
Vidal’s politicians know they are 
travestying history while they piny 
at making it. When Roosevelt dies, 
Burden repairs directly to the 
Senate from the barber’s shop, 
"still wearing the bather’s white 
cloth about Ins neck " and resemb- 
ling “some toga-ed Senator, arrived 
too late at the Theatre of Ponipey ”. 
In 1876 the Congressmen deport 
themselves “ like the very worst sort 


than conducting ~a diagnosis of the «"■ STdm 

tip«i ilnntifll hndv nolilic ho is nro* IiKC riQDllCt in ulC IflSC flCt j tjlC 
K b, P SMi P 3 honK-wlIppod Jamie Goes into exile 
occupiea y . . , - cardiac like Conolanus. Observers treat 

arrests, tootliaciie, cramps, fainting- “ s 'J p ™‘ 

2?f^ SppI-4“ if Jr® o/ justices, as* s' isoneof those“umr& 

Fng pulse. Gluttony is Peter San- Bcnerals, admirals 8 nd congressional which, Schuyler and Baron Jacobi 
ford's alternative to politics i {“^ersjit p il“. “fc!?!! agree, constitute history, for. Wash* 


of actors trying to look like Roman 
Senators while sounding like coun- 
try Jonathans 

The neoclassical fiction so incom- 
petently acted out by Vidal's pro- 


lolidcs 

hypochondria Is Schuyler's The one 


attends to his body's greedy crav- 
ings, the other to its maladies. 
Schuyler's certainty of the closeness 
of his own extinction is andther 
denial of history — anxious^ for the 
completion of his own life, he Is 
indifferent to the continuing life 
of tlio adolescent republic. Though 
Vidal taken advantage of Schuyler's 
seJf-piiv, he slyfy punishes him 
for the offence , of becoming a 
character by having Bryant, at the 
end of his obituary, again mistake 
the title of Schuyler’s study Paris 
Under the Commune, which is rc- 
christened throughout the novel by 
everyone who refers to it, Schuyler 
may have sneaked into immortality 
as a character, but Vidal secs to it 
that his works do not share the 
privilege. 

Vidal refuses to allow the past 
to become a novel because that 
form Justifies the past by envision- 
ing its characters enclosed in time, 
summed up and redeemed by it. 
For. him, history Is not a novel but 
■ play. Has people are not charac- 
ters but actors, and history for 
them is not action but perfor- 
mance ; they ere not generous purl* 
tans, endeavouring and accomplish- 


ington is based, constitutionally and 
architecturally, on the same absurd 


Roman metaphor. Bumpkins and 
venal fat cats play at being Brutus 
and Cicero ; steel masquerades as 
marble, and domes and obelisks cast 
improbable shadows over the 
African jungle of tenements in 
which the pullulating and unclassi- 
cal life of the city ft actually pro- 
ceeding. Americans adhere to the 
Roman style because it is so im- 
plausible, so nonsensically unsuited 
to the rude, anarchic, gothic live 


SPRING BOOKS 


THE BLACK MAGrlb 
OMNIBUS 
Peter Hainihg, Ed. 
Twenty-nine of tl 
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fiARPO SPEAKS [ 
tfnrpo Marx 

The riotous autobiography of 
the funniest man never to speak 
ou the screen. £4.75 

MR LAimfeL & MR. HA&DY \ 
John McCabe 

1 Positively miraculous ... it is 
difficult to see liow this book 
could be improved upon * — 

T.L.S. By the author of The . 
Comedy World of Stan .Laurel,^ 

W. J.Wedtherby ,• 

For the first time, Marilyn 
Monroe speaks for herself,; 

< ’ 1 v May .£3J^5 

THE COMJpLEAT HORSEMAN 
Gert/asa.Marfcfiam 
The cream of thie famous 
Elizabethan expert’s horde lore, 
charmingly presented and 
delightfully illustrated by 
Pauline Baynes... May -£2.95 

THE TURNCOAT ’. 


feeders at the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tion. The participants may mimic 
rite gestures of tragedy, but they 
belong in a different genre: Schuy- 
ler regards American politics as 
“an ongoing comedy" which is 
liable to veer “into widest farce". 

Marx’s epigram about rite double 

f ilot of history has been, amended, 
nr In America at least it happens 
first hs comedy, then again us farce. 

This perception gives shape to 
Vidal’s notion of Nixon’s career: 
rite convenient forgetfulness of the 
electorate allowed him to repeat the 

comedy of the 1950s— baiting Reds ifn of " their sneTetv ° The moit 

wi fc’s wan] roh'^is "bun b °1 in g° ter h* extrova P an t of their stylistic mis- 

tCCh ’ conceptions is their fondness for 
nological farce in the 1970s. neoclassical railway stations : build- 

ings which demand gothic, being 
temples of motion and aspiring rest- 
lessness. are made to resemble the 
Baths or Caracalla and to conform 
to on architectural ethic of stasis 
and repose. But although the Roman 
style is burlesqued by this brawling 
demotic republic, it is a fiction in 
which Vidal perceives a truth. To 
him, America is Rome reborn : the 
decadent comedy of ancient history 
happens a second time as coarse, 
uncultivated force. 

The analogy between the two ele- 
phantine world-states connects the 
separate parts of Gore Vidal’s 
y existence as the biographer 
_ tan and Caligula and as the 
----- --- -- biographer of Burr, as the explorer 

£1."! CPeter Sanford considers 0 f apostasy, inversion and the 
making him the excuse for doing a thirsty evils of a corrupt, dying 
masters degree), his portrait suf* wor ]d Bnd as the Dolitlcal enm- 


Tite vicissitudes of Burr in the 
course of the trilogy follow a similar 
pattern. His jovial libertinism under* 
goes a first comic metamorphosis in 
1876. turning into the sleek aptitude 
for intrigue which Schuyler senses 
in his daughter, and which he attri- 
butes to the “curious blood" of 
Suit. Emma has Burr’s eyes, “ abso- 
lutely intense and entirely resolute 
— the eyes of a world conqueror”, 
but now, as a Jamesian princess, 
she conquers not politically or even 
amorously but by the astute mani- 
pulation of social nuance. By the 
time of Washington. D.C., Burr has separate 
withered into a sad ghost, the vie- literary 
rim of successive farcical indigni- 0 f Tutia 
ties : a graduate thesis is written hinpranl 


fers physical violence " (an eye is 
put out by a bullet during a domes- 


Jack Lynn 
An explosive novel of 


Intrigue by the bast*se_. 
author of The Professor . 

June 


political - 
filing 


£3.95 


M Poland Street 1 Robson 


raigner and satirist. Shakespeare’s 

tic quarrel), and he la at Tasf con- 
signed ■ to redundancy by - fashion 

S£§ £Sf Hoy * lanus giving way to the urban pqll- 

alabnrate* of, fylfot Caesar, which in turn 

elaborate collage of ola news- HeltniincrA inm i-h*. nr ton fa t tn.to. 
papers ’’). 


To the Editor! 


r.-i tl to 

flllV.C 


The Highway to 
Abstraction 


domic hot the co mmonp , 
VHtioti that Friedrich’s £ , 
are prophesied In striS^ 
mood by earlier Germain 
Such connections * 


L ii hum re Van Gogh's *«m- 
.... with Moin-i's to support itiy 

.1 . r ilit hv t.ti: in*! J* lands* 'iiw 
„nt i»t' tun text l, or enn- 
vaiiiie with Hudlcr, or 


Casals 


.imph- 
tr.i.tvd f - 


Sir, — 1 much prefer rite role of 
spectator to player in the time- 
honoured TLS sport of outraged 
author versus outrageous reviewer. 

However, John Gaga’s account of 
my book, Modern Painting and the 
Northern Romantic Tradition (Feb- 
ruary 27), forces me to step into 
the vast and bewildering field nf 
windmills that lie tilts at so right- 
eously. Unable to recognize my rich kept' altering _ ihiv^ ,r ‘ 
text anywhere in his review, I may finally have abnniCj ?' 

t, ’“ of all unlikely thing^ 


pome IO niy argument' 
locates Friedrich in the iu£N 
and not the sixteenth T S 
teenth century. To * 
“Monk by rite Sea" MtcL'i 
even more fog. 0 f£k 
curious aperqu that becauM j’- 

lij Dainti./ 1 


implausible speculation, 
foolishly based my argunsl 
the deception of an far;:' 
work. Indeed, he feebly 
this aside by going on to ms* 
Friedrich “never returned uu 
an austere format again 'it 

tllflnt- tfliof- ksh kn ...I.Ll! ...J 


assume TLS readers will have the of all unlikely thinnTS^ 
same problem. They should be unfinished in lSlO/fi^ 
helped. " given great weight to Prfi r - 

Mr Gage’s assaults are general numbing representation oiu) 
and particular. He finds that my bounded voidt I presume tk«< 
book is timid, that I do not show Gage would like to ’ ’ ■ “ 
much aptitude for visual analysis, 
and that mv scholarship Is sloppv. 

But instead of dismissing quickly 
such an inept work, he strings out 
over almost two pages a diffuse 
listing of what he considers the 
many errors and omissions that dis- 
credit my argument. And since he 
falsely presents my argument as a 
one-lane highway from German 
Romanticism to abstraction (would 
one ever guess from his review 
that Turner, Blake, and Palmer are 
ns central to my reading of Romnn- 
tidsm as the Germans ?). I am 

hard put to decide whether Mr _ 

Gage’s warping of my facts or of my treatment of Moack 
my ideas is more irresponsible. To think of, according to him, anh-" 
have given only the chapter head- relation to Friedrich, htaalr 
fogs of my book would hnvo pru- telling his readers what 1 tat 

vided fuller and more accurate in- 

formation about it than Mr Gage 
reveals. 

His complaints about my treat- 
ment of Friedrich are typical of 
his buckshot strategics. He chides 
me for citing the “ Cross on 


oman plays demonstrate the fatal 
expansion of republic into empire, 
with the tribal rivalries of Corio- 


The language of politics Is’ also 
theatrical, a high diction of rcso- 
dant inanity, innocent of content. 
A *_ j Nixon a obfuscations show, the 
politician despises language and 
.needs it only for purposes o£ dls- 



variably the essential?’ end 
Schuyfor, too, notices that political 
deafr are qimospherfc rather than 
crossly verbal. This is one of 
the junctions between politics and 
JSV,' 11 alliance which fascinates 
vidals seduction agd political par* 
suasion are both arranged by ges- 
ture and intimation^ winks, glances, 


deliquesce into the oriental indo- 
lence and satiety of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Austere republicans 
ripen into the sensual profiteers 
of empire. Vidal takes those plays 
as his model because he finds tho 
same demoralizing calamity in 
American history. Washington 
catches Kennody using the word 
empire ” in An Evening with 
Richard Nixon, and warns that “ no 
democracy, no ropublic, can survive 
once it aspires to dominion over 
other people in other lands nsainst 
their will”. 1876 and Washington. 
D.C., conspire to snub history ana 
discount any possibilities it might 
contain for education aud Improve- 


ment revealing the same fatal 
period 

Grant’s armed Imposition of a Re 


choiceslieihg obtusely made in both 
eriods: the betrayal of Tllden and 


oveijones. silent signals, since a 
relationship between people is, in 

both casob> being alterad in a way publican .victory recalls, for 
too fugitive and dangerous to sur- Schuyler. Caesar’s heedless dismissal 
vlve translation into verbal prqpo- of the old republic ; Peter Sanford 
smontne. When a politician con- . charges Roosevelt with the same 
descend; to the use ; of language, crime, of rousing an isolationist 
uie : ephemeral apoltpii Wopd is more . republic into warmongering com- 
*° /fusted -than -anything he ! mercial expansion, making .It into 
writes dovra: Schuyler remarks of -, what would no doubt be the last 
ruaen 1 th.at sq serpentine ; a lawyer empire on earth 

mpnt W^u^^arraM^a^ for*ft 0 i^ righteous Gore may regret the 

toff, amongst *the quafifjSn^dnusM ^* formatlon Wfrf« repub- 
— of hatch 


speech 


ane hatch ”, 

he can permit himself a 


Int (fn tills case, promising Schuy- 
ler a job In payment for his cant- 
Moaranby) which. 


lathe 1 



es_ 


Istio industrial magnates, but Vidal, 
who- after all has the face of a 
1 terminal emperor, can only welcome 
it For he' is an imperial novelist. 


Rtigen” as an example of Fried 
rich’s now, private, and am hi quo* is 


religious painting, ’ because he lias nor would 1 have reproduced 
found that its Christian symbol.sni In an angle- view o( the U» 

supplements the illustradw t^:_ 

. „ sun mural alono. Mr Gym.'. 

of 1658. Apart from the fact that goes on to atate fh«t thfcf* u 
this contradicts Mr Gage’s earlier '-for the sun is found, for U«. 

in Ibsen’s Ghosts, su^cstiDga 

l, n .. n lnrtkpd closer lOt*-.' 


asset riaji that lco nog rap] tic studies 
should bo statistical to carry 
weight (docs a single seventeenth* 
century precedent -in nn emblem 
book counterbalnnce the frequency 
of the themo of a humble cross in 
a landscape In nineteenth and 
twentieth-century painting ?). it 
Ignores both Friedrich's and my 
point. By pre sen-ting n inariiior's 
cross and anchor by tha sea as nn 
empirical fact encountered by o 
wayfarer, .Friedrich’s painting is 
dis.tinctly unlike tho overtly symbe- 
lie. stnteinont of a pro-Komamic 
emblem : for it ho-vers, liko Gau- 

§ uin’s “Yellow Christ,” between 
te public associations of earlier 
Christian 1 art and the private con- 
templations of a modern, secular 


.■iL-lr miL M.hc> spin i ti ul rtfiMicr- 
UIL-I.iii»ii » f Itolaiinay and Cubism, 

..I .tti.tlvsc-d i despite Mi Gages im- 
«!i t .ui»n that f did not) Mon* 

•li i-m**a tit attic t run -if or mat toil of 
ii ,fi-,iju Cubism for mystical ends, 
with iluiincd Feiniiiger’s Gothn:- 

(espeaaliy Dutch) land*™/': i ubisi si vie vis-a-vis its French nre- 

oftoti etted in the FriedrisiV .vik-nts, i»r cum men ted on l<oihl:o’s 

ture ; but again, the more i Cl L at delu to Matisse. Who would 

no i lit to n,„ h ” ®. e guessed ail »F this from 

Mr Gage's review, or Mispccted 
rlwr my bunk illustrates works by 
such French artists ns David, Reg- 
n.iiilt, Ingres, Corot, Courbet, Mil- 
let Monet. Renoir, Ce/unne, and 
G lei ? In this comexr, Mr Gage’s 
oddest cminter-uttack is the riling 
of the importance of Udounrii 
Sr hit re’s mystical writings for Mon- 
drian’s tbeoso pit leal interests, in 
ordar to prove the norriiern debt 
to France. Ajlart front the fact that 
Sriiur6, a passionate Wayncnto, 
i-ame from thnt most German ot 
1-reurii cities, Strasbourg, th.s bit 
of erudition is beside the point. I 
never -mgqesied that Mondrian wus 
immune to French influence, but 
ruthur that he und other north- 
rrner'i generally translated thetr 
i'VfiiL-li Miurccs Imo an an that had 
ii disiincily un-Franch look and 
fi'eliiig. Mr Gage might coMP-ire 
Mon 1 1 ri i m's tlicosophy-lnspired 

works with tlinse by the Frottcii 
Rosier iteiiin in lists of tlte 1890s to 
test my point. 

It is wear i some to follow Mr 
Gage, quibble for quibble. I recom- 
mend that the r under check my 
discussion uf Van Gogh's "Crows 
over Wheatfields ’’ against Ills com- 
plaints in order to see whether, us 
lie says, I really do ignore tlte 
birds as n source nf emotional 
charge or whether Lhe thrust of 
the three roads, like the forward 
rush of the crows, does not con- 
verge on the beholder, whom Mr 
Gage would locate well above the 
level of tho field (and who by this 
rending would become an observer 
of, rather than a participant in, this 
no-cxlt drama). And I recommend, 
too, that Mr Gage be a bit more 
temperate end consistent in his 
' slurring remarks about the labours 
involved in the making ,of my 
book, which, as the publication -of 
-.the .Slade lectures, inevitably 
' r f j ec , ts 1,18 ?«®-hour art-historical 
slide-lecture format whose restric- 
tions Mr Gage abhors. At one 
point, he claims to learn with dls- 

• m V r n, y book has been fn . 
gestation for ten years ; at another, 

. no comments on how these davs 
art-historical lectures can be con- 
focred a half-hour beforehand in 

• the slide room, lfo should first 
look at what I have written in the 

•’ R? 8t ten . years and then check my 
- illustrations against tho rasourccs 
• . of even the finest slida collections 
tlat malicious and 
contradictory remarks are un- 

, K?,h" sr . of . ano,lier art-historian in 
terms Il,n,an an ^ profassinnal 

_J concede one, and only one 
t0 ,Wr Gage's all-out attack. I 


Sir. — Wli.it Peter Com. id writes 
(March .’>) in liis review i*f II. L. 
Kirk’s Pahlu Ctimls is disturbin'; : 
Mere membership of tiic hiiiimn 
race is not soinmliing we have the 
right to compliment ourselves 
upon, hccau.se it hu* been con- 
ferred on us through no choice of 
our own. Artistic powers when 
they are of the order of Casals’s 
have prim- rights. 

A greater critic than Mr Conrad 
and a greater artist than Casals 
wrote nf " the search for wisdom 
being the greatest music*' tPhucdo, 
61 A) and of "tlte imitation of the 
best life, which wo claim is tlic true 
and supreme form of tragedy " 
(Laws, S17 B). This was not be- 
cause he did not fee] deeply the 
fascination of art (see Kepuhlic, 
GU7 Ci, but because, like Casals, he 
was “a man first and an artist 
second ", and because he knew that 


it is very naughty uf me. Oil the 
other h.inil, ime very dhiigrccuhlu 
experience, iibnut which I he Je-.s 
a«iid the better, hardly unroiii ageil 
mu tu seel, material from the Cap- 
tain fur my inter hooks. In the 
present instance, tlte .ill-important 
letter I wuuld have been shown 
pertains i () the deficiencies of 
Admiral Edward-Cullins, who suc- 
ceeded North at Gibraltar. Il is 
interesting, bm t (tally lias no bear- 
ing an the central issues in (lie 
North affair. Finally, Kn-4.il l is 
critical of my referring to the 
“weakness ’’ of his argument in 
sidestepping discussion of the pos- 
sibility of the French squadron 
going north. Whatever the tights 
mid wrongs of the two positions, 
the Admiralty's nod North’s, on this 
point (l try to summarize liutli 
fairly In pages 217-18), 1 felt dial 
tlic Official Historian might to liuve 
ac least referred to this aspect of 
die whole argument, it happened to 
he the crux uf the Admiralty's case. 


Lukacs 


though “membership of the human - As for Ids specific point aboui the 
not something we have a 


race Js 
right to 


ourselves 


ment tiiat can be quid 
dieted only by looklne « fa,- 
19-21 in my book, r/hfeb llhiitn 
three later works dut jwrpeui' 
exactly this austere format tfa 
locates die spectator m the tbrt 
old of a world depleted oi miun 
Mr Gage distorts things r 
more when he takes mo to nil? 


write about Munch, he only z 
forms them that Munch’s haty li- 
the sun in the Oslo Unhs; 
murals was not meant to be »=>' 
in isolation, somehow Implying fr. 
T had mistakenly sold it wet. 01; . 
done so, however. I would aotb- ; 
bothered identify mg in rag tod : 
figurai paintings on the w* ■- 1 
r would 1 have reproduce 
hi an angle-view of the haB 


compliment 

upon”, it none the less imposes on 
us certain duties and offers us cer- 
tain ideals. Plato did not recognize 
any " aesthetic " values separate 
front truth nr goodness. In lids, 
not only was he right, lie also 
showed his respect for an. Mr 
Conrad’s artist too, 1 take it, is 
meant to heighten our consciousness 
of what is and what should he ; 
wlty he .should do so, whether he 
can do so, while selling himself nr 
under that impression, I do nnr 
know. 

COLIN MACLEOD. 

Christ Church, Oxford OX1 1DP. 

‘Operation 

Menace’ 

Sir, — Tt is not often that an 
author is honoured by nco reviews 
in TLS — the second, in my case, in 
the form of a long and curious let- 
ter front S. W. Rosklll (March 12). 
No, I did not quote Pound’s minute 
to the First Lord, but merely sum- 


significance of the air reconnais- 
sance ordered by North, Roskill is 
plus royalist* aue • le roi : North 

made very little use of the 
argument. After the ships had 
passed the Rock, there was nothing 
that could be done about them if 
they went to Brest. 

ARTHUR MARDER. 

Depart mem of History, University 
of California, Irvine, California 
92717. 

The William 
Morris Centre 


Sir,— J. W. Pfiyne (March *5) has 
it ndcrc-sti milled the force uf tin.- 
break in Lukucs'x development. In 
his Curly work (1902-14) the influ- 
ence nf Schopenhauer and ihe dying 
embers of German Romantic-ism is 
widespread. This mixture of pessim- 
ism and nostalgia is still very 
evident in The Theory uf the Not'd ; 
the Lcmrul concept of the opening 
chapter is, significantly, the “ trans- 
cendent soul 

Then, in 1918-19 there is a funda- 
mental break in his philosophical 
development ; for the first time 
Luktlcs considers poh'ficnl problems. 
Contrary to wh.tr .1. W. Payne writes. 
Luktics's essay *• Uld Culture end 
New Culture” (1920) is not n con- 
tinuation of ids earlier Romantic 
aestheticism. Here Lukucs invest i- 
gates the politico!, elnss character 
uf culture ; he attempts to th enrol ic- 
itily integrate (albeit unsuccessfully; 
cultural activity into a social frame- 
work (of communist society), 
instead of considering such’ activi- 
ties in their autonomous Isolation, 
as he had previously done. Thus, 
Lukfics makes his earlier viewpoint 
quire untenable. 

Lukucs was fas J, W. Payne 
stares) Commissar for Culture in 
1919, hut held the post for less 
than three mouths ; with tlic 
invasion of Horthy's forces he was 
annotated Political Commissar of the 
Fifth Division. His most importune 
contribution to (he 1919 Hungarian 
Uprising was the foundation of the 
Reseurch Institute for 


Central Committee. Typical of his 
doctrinaire proclamations t«> Soviet 
intellectuHls : 

Some of our men of letters beg. hi 
looking on themselves as inn the 
tcachera but the pupils of petiy- 
bourgeois writers, nnd began to 
adopt the obsequious and awe- 
struck nt li In do towards foreign 
literature. ... Is obsequiousness 
towards the cheap and philistine 
bourgeois literature of the West 
becoming In our advanced Soviet 
literature, the most revolutionary 
in the world 7 

It is in this environment iliut l,ul:Acs 
continued to insist on the merits 
of lhe bourgeois Western literary 
tradition, from Fielding and Hulzac 
in Thomas Maun. In opposition to 
Zhdnnnv, Lukucs firmly placed 
Tolstoy and Pushkin within a 
Western, bourgeois line of literary 
development. Far from befog “very 
close " to Stalinist orthodoxy, Lukucs 
quite openly opposes Zhdanov’s 
politically expedient doctrines. 

J. W. Payne overemphasizes the 
aesthetics of socialist realism, and 
concontratcs too narrowly on tha 
Brecht- Lukdcs debate; He forgets 
that as a Marxist, Lukdcs's funda- 
mental concern was political, the 
class struggle. 

I.ukdcs liis oi 
such on Jfizsct 


short-lived 

c;,. Annlirai tnne tor vi till no l ' ,e Advancement of Historical 

rcsearcl^feUowship L the William ' r L nl ^ f r mor e, _be t ween 


up 

Morris Centre, Kclmscott House, 
for 1976-77 ore now invited from 
citizens or permunent residents of 
countries other than the United 
Kingdom by the trustees of the Wi! 


1919 and 1932 Luk&cs wrote only 
two essuys oil literary-aesthetic 
topics. 

As to the problem of Lukdcs and 
Stalinism. Superficially, Luk&cs 


liam Morris Society. They hope to inevitably seems more " Stalin i Stic 
attract a person of assured. Intel- than Brecht : the former was farced 
tactual ability who is willing: to to continue his activity from 
combine research in London in his Moscow, directly In tlte shadow of' 

the trials ; Brecht criticized 


or her area of Interest in Morris 
with public presentation of the re- farther afield I However, I 
stilts of that research: to be consul- to accept that Lukfics was 


from 

refuse 

very 


marized Its essence aud cited a PRO ted by those who evince a serious close” to mainstream Stalinist 


lu 

fa • 

* ■' 


should have looked closer 
for Munch sources fitter .ft 
back to Friedrich agate. JWJ j. 
Gage would troublo MW 
Munch chapter, he would nti . 
only many references » jwgj; 
nature worship In 
tocntji century— In 
painters like Balko andWliw, 
In Delius nnd Mah w. 
Nletxscho— but ho wouW «'» 
that I used Ibsen’s and 
dramas for other P*™ _ 
Munch. The troublo. lt 
that I did .not select 
til at 


Ibsen analogy tiiat cam* * 

Gage’s mind. ^ 

This kind of 

spectator omfronttd witlT^ S!? SSiJS&JnV tfef SSVfS ,7.E."2 

f™, Jijff-i 0 * j C ^ rtt *S5 ^ a tunlly ignored pencil ft,'. rha C "almost any one of Co is- 
terrestrial Imdsnmi. * northern table’s views of Salisbury Cathadial 

* a . f w t0 ° sunny in mpod, far 
•' 'cftn^n cttJres ^' 10 vanta 8* point to 
a 5 y «, tr 5f lsc6n dental mes- 
* -5fi ' ® n 4 Mr ® a 8® was right to 

attention lA fhn #*nne 


reference for the full documentation 
pertaining to Admiral North’s post- 
Oran letter (page 196). I see no 
contradiction at aJl between the 
First Sea Lord’s attitude that the 
case against North was not strong 
enough to justify superseding hitp 
ami his (Pound’s) being “ hopping 
mad” over The letter (as reported' 
by Pound’s secretary, who retains 
a vivid recollection of the First Sea 
Lord’s reaction to North’s lotterj. 
Captain Roskiil’s Inability . to 
" accept as adequate ” iny statement 
that the passage of tho French ‘ 
squadron through tho Gibrnltur 
Straits was the catalytic agent sug- 
gests only that lie had not read my 
Chapter 10 with care and nn open 
mind. Lot him try again. As for 
Roskill having shown uie “ all I httve 
—as indeed I have done for Ills' 
earlier works ”, 1 am mystified. The 
only papers he ever showed me were 
a valuable Jutland set, nnd thnt was 
a dozen years and Jive books ago. 
But I must apologize to him for not 
having made a more regular practice 
of asking “ to see any relevant 
letters or papers” in his possession. 


interest in Morris; and to head the 
informal scholarly community resid- 
ing at Kelmscott House. 

A living allowance and married 
accommodation at Kchmcoit House 
arc olturcd. The tippa'inuiicm may 
commence either iu ' September 
1976 or January 1977. / . 

The visiting fellow’s, work each 
yeor concentrates on a different 
aspect oE William Morris. The area 
of research of the present visiting 
fellow, Dr Richard B. 


thought. “Orthodoxy” in literature 
was thoroughly expounded by A. A. 
Zhdanov, tho leading figure of the 


:ern was political, me 
le. Unfortunately for 
ipponents of tho 1950s, 
;t Rival and linns Koch 
wore much less myopic : both casti- 
gated Lukfics for the latent political 
content of his essays, which they 
correctly saw as a surreptitious 
continual ion of the Blum Theses. 

GRAHAME WHITE. 

106 Hullingbury Park Avenue, 
Brighton, Sussex'. 


Chester Carlson 

Sir, — Alan Bell, in his excellent 
review of Obituaries from The Times 
J96/-70, named the inventor of xero- 
graphy as “Carlton”. It was, in 
fact. Cheater F. Carlson, an Ameri- 
can patent attorney ana physicist, 
wbo made the first xerographic 
Image on October 22, 1938. 

J. MALDWYN THOMAS. 

Chairman und Chief Executive^ 
Rank Xerox, London, NW1. 



utopian 


Mathews, 
und fantasy 


is Morris’s 
novels. - 
Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
tho Administrator, tho William Mor- 
ris Centre, Kelmscott House, 26 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith, Loudon 
W6 9TA. Applications should be 
submitted by the end of May. The 
visiting research fellow will be ap- 
pointed by the trustees, following 
the recommendation of a. selection 
committee, at die end of June. 

R. C. B. BRIGGS. 
William Morris Society, 25 Lawn 
Crescent, Kew, Surroy. 


terrestrial landscape. Moreover, Mr important to nortneru -.-^r 
P. a *V a ™* ipt8 60 discredit me by be sure, since my book PgjJ 
his simplistic equating of a Roman* special case, I , u *'J al 1 ly 0 j t8 Jlf‘ 
Falnti”* ^th ; a. seventeenth- granted the platltiidM^I^ 

SS r L?] i fl | , g £ 1 . ore ?>5 P rol,a - i’t surveys timt explain 

tollndS l to 1 drlc j l i ? B aln , t ! , ‘« was foreigners absorb - 


Among this week’s contributors 




intended -for a Triend (possibly vations. But in 
rherese aus dem Winckel) and was stress how these jwrtj^. 
impersonal 


not , conceived as 
allegory. 


an 


tended to use 
means for tiielr .0^/12 


tiiel 

causfe, __ 
"history. 
ington, 



this- week 

Petec Aokroyd 
on Gore Vidal 
Beverley Nlcholls ; 
on A.' L. Rowse 
Shiva Nhipaul 
on World Povbycy- 
Hilary Spurling • : ■! 
on Katig Mana - 
Christine Brooke-Rose 
. Letter from Paris 
On sjtie now 20^ 


(be-’ conHdoKt^ international* fiS tic- 
says in 1876, • hfo ' tionl .' are .expensive -grid- elaborate; 
wrong «% In Wash- , ornatoental products -of a 1 culture fn 
e .corpulent Peter ; Which form is devouring content 
anjraous Fair , * A hundred yfiars ago Henry James 

_J3fi?wsswfe SSSWjfteea ™pi« iS nt 

pttrt'of foolish _ 

Staff ” tp the Hal 
quisito athlete, 

» a into -worm. or act; glossy, gel 

gsgsp war. ttsar. ,s && ^ 

^ke Clay but tha noble, Yoric, is that oE James, i*ho has 1 - a 
mans.of Shakespeare’s welk-on part 1876. Siting - hl mi 
agreeable to ...Schuyler at ' 

— Jj— H.VU1EJIH ■ »:• -*“ r ’ - ' 1 - ----- 

as a Shakespeare play ", 

':sevefol citizens: of thp 


dauds the issue . ends. I often djeufl 
2t-Jn;- dn , ch * ™ oda «' n ^. when he whlc^t they transform^ 
gratuit ously pulls out of his aca- Otherwise, I wbuM.nw^. 

Ihe paradoxical 
nature of reality 

QEORGE MELHUISH . / 

•5S 6 | t>8y in T h ^ the Slvrffirta goraW hr*** 

Irietow • non-eelectdve unlvsn* ? < ? 1 
John W studio International : : ' 


a Mention to the conspicuous 

* ■'even P r 008, ^though I doubt that 
of ciS^ stable,s ^ ate stormy view 

l . c , ould bfl considered 

1 SSE”? “dental by^ Friedrich’s Stond- 

• mrfoix were my poirtt tjf; com-' 
H « n) ’ ,} should' certainly have 

m °sc of”- rather- than 
■ aiDfost any one of”. Had 1 done 
,2’ j\ Ir Gage would have been 
sranH d n "7 <*. y®t another pnrn- 

ronm h l 111 ® 111 have left himself 
■BlImL? ? lv ® ™ readers some 
Itybook ° the ® ctual extents' of 

Tn.rt*. . R0 ??? T ROSENBLVM- 
tastHute of Fine Arts, .New York. 


PaVner| Baniiam’s books Include 
Architecture of the WeU-Teinpored 
Environment, 1969 and Los Angeles, 
1971, ■ 

Giles Bardbr is the author of 
French Letter-Press Printing, 1969. 
Pbtbr CPnrad is the author of the 
Victorian Treasure. J louse , 1973. 


Ursula i.b Guin’s 77te Wind's 
Twelve Quarters was published ear- 
lier this month. 

GztORGk Parfitt is Lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of> Notting- 
ham. . 

Sir Cactr. Parrott is Professor of 
Central and South European StU-.| 


i-va 


Lancastrians like 

marmoreal Romans __ ... 

classical history plays. Btirden, who- se 
at ctuclri momenta . saw life A* 
as a Shakesneari play , stops . to .. 
consult .with r ; ieretal ritfoons of thf 
ublic ” at the door of tile Senate 
. tn Ins office salutes 


Aster manilon, Jaimes l con tides 1 tl 
he is leaving ^ to llve in Paris, i 
sort of r. life- yoii ' have led; ■ 
Schuyler V ;. but it Js- Vidal' hftn 
j has- gone to Rome to-Uve 


% 


-.- N eqprgeffn deretaped the 

; ^5« C zS^ t o. Wlth rei " atl “ We 

£3:50 

.I'-'. • • , , h -v . - : • ' 


* , n „ HBTu, :v..,,',5T- VINCENT’S PRESS 

■/ -=-^- ■ • . :■ v. 
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Available .- •' ^ *• 

Edmund. Burke onGovern* 
taentr Poll tlcs& Society 
B.Wv Hill, £6.^5 

1 Now' ‘re ado t'. ' . - , . : 


R.' M. Cook’s books include The ^ «. the Uolyersify 6f 

1962 and Joanna Richardson’s books include 
The Regency, 1973 and .Steud/uzi, 
1974. 

Rocrr ScbutPN is the author of Art 
and Imagination, 1974. 

J.-P. Sullivan is: the author of The 
Satyricon of Petronlus, 1968. 
Christopher Svkeb’s Evelyn Waugh 
was published last year. 

RlCnARD WOLLHBIM’S books include 

Art and its Objects , ,1.968 and 
fraud, 19/V 

— , .... Jonathan , Wordsworth Is the ] 

Medleytu. History at the University author of The Music of Humanity, 
'of'Hdtti|igh a oi, i. 1969. ' - 

Michael; Grant’s recent books in-' R. J. Knbcht*s . books include fran- 
clyde, The' Army of the Caefdrs > ci$, I and Absolute Monarchy, 1969. 

■ 1974 and^ Saint Paul tp be published Lucy Mair’s most, recent ..book is. 
later, .rills- year. African Societies, 1974., , 

R. H. Hilton’s books include The. VntNON Reynolds is the author of 
Decline' of Serfdom in Medieval Budongo. q forest and- its chitnpan- 
-England, 1969. . ZC es, $65 and The Apes, , 1967. 

recent 
Avtmtr 


Greeks till Alexander, 

Greek Art, 1973. 

Michael Crawford is the author of 
The Roman Republican Coinage, 
1973... 

Denis Donoohub is Professor of 
Modern English and American Lite- 
rature at University College, 
Dublin. ; 

Geoffrey Gort-r’s books include 
Death, Grief and. Mpurnlng, 1965. 
And . Himalayan .Village, 1968k 
Antonia . Gra^sden is Reader ;in 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE 

William Bell Dlnsmpor .... 

Tills Is a new revised edition of Ihe standard reference bbok On tile ’ 
historic development of classical Greek architecture, and Include i a 
now preface by William Ball Dlnsmooi and 55 new illuitraUqns* 

434 pages 121 bM photographs J 26 line Ulus. 24 maps £ 10.00 

THE ART OF WARFARE IN THE AdE OF 
MARLBOROUGH 

David Chandler • ■ • - . - . 

The author sludlas In detail (lie function and drill of the infantry, lhe 
logistics of movement and supply, lhe range and Bra power of the 
arms, above all the function at ills engineer* in the highly formal bed 
conduct sieges, in (he early eighteenth century, 

320 pages 25 b/w photographs J3 diagrams £6.08 

SAILING ROUND IRELAND 

VJallace Clark ( . 

Voyaging aouih from County Derry, past the Blaskets and tlte Acini, 
.lound Cape Clear, nnd up lhe east coast back to Derry, Wallace Clark 
has produced rather more than « yachtsman's guide. As well aa much 
practlcnl inforhiatiou on: anchorages, tides, prevailing winds em} 
stores; ilie 6ivjd quality of the writing enable* the reader to become an ■ 
iih aginative member of the snfcall orew, 

200 pages J2 b/w photographs 32 drawings ltnap' £3.05 

ISRAEL : 

Elaine Larsen . 1 . : , 

; This is a new book !n die Ba tsford Travel Books Series which Is aimed . 
..if providing auiexpellehl UttrOdiiddOq l9 BCountry pr r0gloiL-ThI| .,' 
f ' bdok includes a wealth of Informstian on lopogrephy; history, • 
architecture and general culture. -Ideal reading for the tourllt Ct 1 
armchair traveller, 

• ) 76 pages } 6 b/W photographs J tnsp £4.60 

1 VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN NORTHUMBRIA 
■ from old photographs 
J.W, Thompson arid D, jBond - 

. An etfoellent colteoUonof photographs supply. men ted by it Bchojarly . 
introduction an'd detailed notes on each Illustration, 1 ' 

120 pages 16S b/w photographs ‘ . £4.45 

introduction to Liter arystylistIcsj. ■ 

‘A Diaoussfon'of Donilhant Structure Iq Verse and Prosa 

Anne Cluysenaa r 


language sney contribute, 

1 68 pages £4.00 (cased) £2.60 (paper}- . 
Please order through your focal bookseller . 


rA.?R.-A: Hobson’s Apollo mid Peea- John : YVlichtmanV most recent 
‘ sut was i published ' earlieV . iniS' book isl^rhe' Conpept: of the Avant- 
.mdnfto : . ,.v -. Gardtj 1973*. | 
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The arbiter of elegance 


By J. P. Sullivan 

MARTIN 0. SMITH (Editor) : 
Petronius Cena Trlmafcbionls 
233pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £5. 

This is. a meritorious edition, long 


widespread 
work wa; 
Pctrouius 1 
ad 62, who 
gance to t 


agreement 


tlic strong resemblances between is merely glanced at in his Intro- 


T 

Roman 

revisions; 
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MICHAEL HUNTER: 

John Aubrey and ihe Realm, of 
Learning 

2%pp. Ilmkwoi lli. £12.50. 




artistic emperor, Nero. (The Ilercu . ... o> 

laneum tablet providing this cog- lie misunderstands his opponents* 
nomen might have been included point of view. Petronius’s allusions 
m the testimonial The basic iden- to Seneca are not made because 
tification was made as long ago as Petronius was only now learning of 
the Renaissance, but it found many some theory or Home feature of 
opponents who could not agree on contemporary life from Seneca; 


tification was made as long ago as 
the Renaissance, but it found many 
opponents who could not agree on 
a satisfactory alternative. Even 


common source ”. In so doing, must uffect editorial principles. As By M chflpl 

lie_ misunderstands his opponents* it is, lame references to “nn J Wilt 

point of view. Petronius s allusions explanatory gloss”, “on unlikely ~~ ^ 

to Seneca are not made because gloss ", “ a gloss borrowed ... . 

Petronius was only now learning of from . . " "this fatuous refer- M..CARY and H. ir 


S«“3K!BJ2Wv. 


from . . .**, "this fatuous refer- M. CARY and H. ][, 
ence . . . interpolated by some A History 0 f Rome 
scribe ” seem like a return of the CT i * ome 


useful also for Its summaries of the 
present statu of Petronian textual 
and historical .scholarship. Martin 
B. Spilth's text is based on K . 


morale in Italy cling obstinately to 
a second-century dating. 


because Seneca had used them in 
his writings, and the literate court 
circle was expected to recognize 


Of course, the upholders of the them in their new and more amus- 


Muller's edition of 1961. but he has Nei ?" ian date i cannot be 100 per ing context 
Improved it in many places in the £ en * .£ 2 “*!. H 8 *? t l ,at tl \® ,r s,milarl * 

light of recent research and by the £ yp [ ?u h f“ i u S aU °L th l, fa f« t8, tween p , et T { 
application of common sense. It is 3 ^happy with this ortho- war and L 

a pity, however, that he retained , • “though he is unwill- 

two characteristics of diat edition, l ng P|“ m P outright for a dif- 

one irritating, and one misleading : , a, J, earlier date (see page 

the disfiguring practice of record- 214 and the notes on 60.7, 77.5 ), he 
ing In the text, instead of the w, *5f s £o return the canny Scot’s 


A commentary is not perhaps the ' ■». 

place for literary criticism and Mr T . , . 

Smith eschews any general evalua- 15 na , t , afl en that > 
tion of die literary merits of ot j ,n 0,d book can be Ui 
Petronius and his impact on later !? a i or J$ en f‘ but this j* X 


Similarly, the relationship be- rctronnis anti nis impact on later 
tween Petronius’s poem on the civil I'wature. He might, however, have 
war and Lucan’s Pharsdlia Is com- guLded the s ?»dent to an important 
plex, but as a composition the poem controversy in Petronian studies: 
has little raison iPfirre unless it is “ Ht between the proponents of 
construed as some sort of attack on „ e theory {William Arrowsmitli, 


Nero's former friend and later (lit- 
ter enemy. Mr Smith's argumentum 


apparatus, minor scribal errors and ' , , . -proven . t-oiise- ex suentio that the coincidence of 

idiosyncrasies of spelling (eg. cor- huemiy, aitnougn he discusses, and subject-matter would impress us 
m‘e(fn)es ; sc[i\rih[i\ttta for scrib ■ , discounts, the , le s s - “if we had a fuller knowledge 

Itta). and often leaving far too str , , ng historical evidence for the of the themes chosen by poets who 
much blank space on the page for composi ition between ad 64 were at work in the first half of 

S os tula ted lacunae, when only a 35?.. “Si V*T ,loea no£ refer ™ e stu- the first century ad” (page 215). 

w words may be missing (eg, at j^l a ii mOSS i mo v,il * hardly do. Among other pos- 

60.4, 60.6, 78.1; but compare g 4.1). r : « C h i F ' sib,e focI of criticism it might be 

Naturally, there will be disagree- Z.' 'yJ?. ^Ji Ste ° n hiblio- noted that the hero of the Pharsa- 

moms with many of the readings he li ? is .Cato, and Lucan's treatment 

he prints and a few pieces of non- details as of Julius Caesar is consistently hos- 

®eus® still remain. For example, nconvincing evidence.) tile ; Petronius quietly restores 

Trlmalclilo, after boasting that bis , He Is particularly unhappy with Caesar to his central heroic place. 
**9H“ j°?i or so roams, is the elabo radon of the basic theory Mr Smith’s conservatism is nlso 

Hi, 3 “. dd,e “ with the enormous I hnt „ tIie J whole w ? rl f WRS written apparent in his gingerly handling 
hotel that Heinslus built for him f° r Nero’s court circle and that it of E. FraenkePs radical then™ 


tne rneory (William Arrowsmitli, 
Bacon and others) that the author 
is offering n damning indictment 
of contemporary civilization, some- 
what like Eliot’s The Waste Land or 
Fellini’s La Dolce Vita (not, how- 
ever, like Fellini Satyncorn and 
those who see in the work a Highly 


n i,.!.,, Aubrey's convoluted menial 

By Michael Gram f world has n»w been subjected to 

1 painstaking Hiid sym pathetic nn.i y- 

— 5j s Living in nn BBC when the 

„ — ^S1 virtuoso fliiurislied, this idiosyn- 

M..CAR\ and H. g, scin T ,J craiic and amiable scholar, at once a 
A History of Rom* ^ universal amateur and dedicated 

cm »/ ft0ni e antinuariiin, typified a generation 

694pp. Macmillan. £ 70 ? Sf English virtuosi that included 

— - - Robert Plot, Jol>n Evelyn Sir 

Robert Southwell, Samuol Pepys, 
Tf le -C. . r Sir Peter Pett, and Elias Ashmole. 

n f *® f ! flC ? that a Ms] These men, all fellows of the newly 
major eve 1 J? > 0 lS,, C ^. be ^l| founded Royal Society, are each 
r ’vH En }‘ “4* An is A.i tvorihy of renienihranco — even if 
rion. The late M, Can's j b y' Southwell merely played Boswell to 
of Rome down to the Sir William Petty^ Johnson. Their 

Conshmrmc was fi w JS* associations and Interests reflect a 
“ ,d “PPenred if, „ common pattern in that thev all 
edition without verv 3 oniiicipated m the remaikablo 
change^ i n 1954. It [level nnnient of sevemwnth^enrury 

extremelv vdIu.ki. . 115 W '■ u.u nn iiii-al nhilnsonliv. While 
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the book 


Trlmalclilo, after boasting that bis He * s particularly unhappy with 
house has thirty or so roams, is “ e elaboration of the basic theory 
sttir saddled with ‘the enormous ™nt tbe whole work was written 
Hotel that Heinslus built for him f or Nero’s court circle and that it 

with accommodation for a hun- incorporates tendentious references - 

dred visitors (77.4 — the original Lucan, Seneca, aud Stoic doc- had second thoughts later) that 
sentence was a gloss on hospltium, trtn ® id peneral, as well as com-- there are numerous interpolations 
ntteett words later). Nevertheless nient on imperial high life. As for in our received text. The problem 
It is still a very superior text, and 

not just by comparison with that of T • 1 

die earlier Oxford editor. W. R. I TY1 O I tV) 


of Julius Caesar is consistently hos- 
tile ; Petronius quietly restores 
Caesar to his central heroic place. 

Mr Smith’s conservatism is nlso 
apparent in liis gingerly handling 
of E. FraenkePs radical' theory 


those who see in the work a Highly ‘ ooJt seriously out of da^ 
artistic, but firmly contemporary XT 

work, whose satiric postulates are «ow this has been reakLi ' 

based an literature and taste, not 4 thoroughness, by fl.ll 
. on apocalyptic visions or Nietz- Jurd, who.like Cary bdorti. 

eatmenc achean paganism. Emeritus Professor of Ante 

itiy hos- The bibliography is sensibly Anci ent hi s t oVin ^ i « ? ^ 
restores selective and not overlong, but it is a profound ^ebt to SLm 
place. a pit y that Mr Smith did pot in- ■ tomtom 

is nlso elude a reference to G. Sclimeling 
landling and J. Stuckey’s complete biblio- 


■■ they bad n malign etrecc on mis 
science during tho last years of tha 
century. It would seem unwise- to 
exclude them from scholarly atten- 
tion on such gr ou ads; just as it Is 
i-isoniiul io record the peaks of 
annulment, which can be charac- 
terized here by the work of New- 


pity that Mr Smith did not in- lard, whose numeral SJ 
iude a reference to G. Sclimeling struck a hanov haUnrT^ 

ld Sfuckey’s complete biblio- academically ^peraWe! W 

graphy (to be published soon) and *■ • “ - ^ ” 


mu, Rny or Boyle, so It Is neces- him to bequeath most of them to 
Bury io survey the foothills. Any re- the Aslimolean. Only the unimpres- 
stnciinn of the history of science, slvc Miscellanies had appeared in 
Or of the firouder history of Ideas, print, and the rest were in a state 
to a chronicle of “ lending figures of relative conEuslon despite fever- 
wlth “correct” altitudes inevitably ish attempts in his- declining years 


By Lindsay Sharp 

By the time of his death The resultant picture tends to 
Aubrey s passionate concern for confirm previously held opinions 
the future of lus works had caused on Aubrey's intollcciiial stature. Dr 
him to bequeath most of them to Hunter is the first lo admit that 
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for the reform of learning were 
ini l>nr turn, if ambivalent, cansiitu- 
cnls uf Aubrey's gcnenil approach. 

Equally, i lie book's assessment of 
Aubrey’s nuvel comrihution io iho 
study nf ' antiquities seems impre- 
cise ; while Dr liuntcr maintains 
iliaL “ the most strikingly original 
tenure of Aubrey's iirulqiiarianism 
whs its unusual emphasis on relics 
end t radii inn s collected in the 
field he almost immediately ac- 
knowledges ihat there “had been 
field work before Aubrey, in ihe 
form of the ccntury-aiid-o-half-old 
tradition of miscellaneous topo- 
grupliy stretching from I eland to 
Ins own time”. The crucial element 
in favour of Aubrey's originality, 
we ore told, was “ the greater 
detuy with which the naiunil and 
artificial phenomena *uf counties 
were described and nrnuigcd in 
diopters according to type, air, 
stones, boosts and so oii ”. How- 
ever, ihis was exactly the area 
whore Gerard Hoate (one of Hart- 
lib's prot 6 g£s) had made outstand- 
ing early progress, in Irelands 
Naturall History (ifiS2). Bnate’s 
description was Based on extensive 
field research and, although pri- 
marily concerned xvlth'~ economic 
- phenomena, was more systematic 
than Aubrey's subsequent collec- 
tions. -• 

There . can bo no doubt that 
Aubrey was familiar with these 


(adopted by MUJIer, although he Schmeling's Petronian Newsletter, 
had second thoughts later) that which for the past few years lias 
there are numerous interpolations recorded all work on Petronius as 


problem it appears. 


pot just By comparison with that of T • 1 + * 

sWdf r ' oAd edltor - w B Imperial money-making 

Till, mtnmaniA... ... .T_ . - Hr 


The commentary ou the text is 
■ i 5 i * 8 ®nerally sensible, particu- 1 1 

By Michael Crawford 

Possibly die exigencies of the pub- - ■■ ■ - - 

ftsher. or the taciturnity tradi- 1 .. " ' • "* l 

tlocaUy associated with Scotland, SUTHERLAND and C- M. 

are responsible. Nevertheless, more : 

called .for at 30.5: Catalogue of the Coins of the Roman 

■v&'Sr, end this, would ! Empire in the Ashmolean Museum 

' ' / l r Auguitu. (c 31 bc_ to AD 14) 

SS' MjMhnaTpSBes, fildr Smith TJnnumberea ' pdggs.'- ftlaffendon 


cessors for nearly 300 years presided the right place ; we do need to con- 
over an empire which possessed a slder the coinage of the Roman 
u inform monetary system j along- world as a whole. But it Is doubt- 
side the mainstream imperial coin- ' ful whether the result in this case 
age there continued to be struck Is a "unified . , . view of Roman 


hod snpni- — l annul pugus. <uiarenaOn 

h^,nci n E33- space recording Press: Oxford University Press. £20. procurarors or juaaen. There ore* nnpea no wouia-oneoByswaf. Af’ T„1T “ •■■■‘■j “#“>» ^.uuunuiu. 

SSh wtefc ®” d .. m w J nteipretations Following the example of Milan als 9 in an J’ ca » e serious jiractical Ho lias rewritten «w»tWf Q* 'JJ* rank. However this Tlius. Aubrey tlie toponymist, liter- 

WKn which he disagrees. It is of tv. j in 1938 Oxfnr.l hfa difficulties Involved in ■ disilnaulsh. one third of the work, ? v ? meat > traditionally the basu ary scholar, ngtutal historian, 

t0 lGam remo?lL° 5 f« Aotlu| nj iish iat catalogue ^ h Jf ill wins rf P the ing hetwean ninlnstroam coinages, or in part,^ and its lengthW turSfey' Lfl 5 ! ,t ?£\ do 2 ®u ao E ast f° lo G er » , educationist, research 

trtat in 1943 a scholar in Australia I n rer T? vlne tho last serious ai-med Roimnt RmhTvi. . tiie reg-on&i cal nones reainl nml consldcrnblv increased n tom. r o« c ct the breadth of assistant, choragrnpher, mathemati- 

wrongly randerad codex, Jo5 S?P° 8 lU i® n u to « the ostablishinent of ■S^edST SSasric cfflilST’ and dS coin In nnrticS tlw WtU#'£ s m li? rnin § or rt ! e »«ture of his clan, artist, and antlquerian ai-e aU 

miiftcr as "an animated ledger'? ®oje rule, by Octavian, put anoud ^luiuo covers^tim ’ Jjj- ages. The coiimao^f independent tors’ nAffebook have bew 4 } t and , P nr adoxkaI viewpoint, united in this holistic portrait. 

He is also somewhat dtoHx 5*8 n ®f coinages pro- AiLm. Lvcia Is in aiia 8 xm»n maim/nt r,,h <.xmnirlBr( -almost besoni®^ Iacu P“ which Michael which for the first time allows thB 


ge there conunued to be struck Is a "unified . . . view of Roman 
not only coinages produced by the imperial coinage Tho authors' 
Roman administration of individual judgment is sometimes unhappy ; 
tan provinces, but also coinages of dries It seems to me misleading to trent 
mn “Lboeb «ast and west and of client bronze issues of moncyors at Rome 
14) gnwies an d independent communi- as regional coinages along with 
■tiM within the Roman sphere of . Issuda qf. Nemausus lit Gaul or the 
influence. procurators of Judaea. ThW ore- 


afraid of the sort of aentrafc 
and summing-up which an a 
ful to non-spedallsts. Tlmi hlii 
Sctpio Africanns. A Burnt 
Roman World 753146 K 'l 
Politic*' 220-150 BC, and Pm 
Gracchi to Nero have fiBdi 
gaps in many minds. Prafywl 
lard’s immense activliy hu ik 
eluded the joint editorships 
the first and second edition ffl 
Oxford Classical Dictionary ds 
general editorship of the A$nl 
Greek and Roman Life aid 


Hunter is me first to admit that Although they did little to Jm- 
his piecemeal rationalizations con- prove the general level of scientific 
Ilicten both with less natural causes method. Auhrov'a rpnn>«>ntiiii»fl 


solves, op deliizlit to teratoln* rJ was ramiiuir with theso 
glze . . , nnd to mako show of his°m?r»nnn? i 10 Bo S^*i RH contains 
knowing strange tilings. , copy ? f tho contlmta- 

Although they did little to Im- L'°" Sjfifc® WOrk * W.j&'Srf 

S e ™L lov ?i LSA £! SffLo hifJ e ni H r£ 


leads to distortion' and anach- 
ronism, both characteristics of 
rationalized hagiography. 

Aubrey, in ono of many autobio- 
graphical notes, higlilighted the 


, .u lcs . ad ap l ,eaietl ,n theted both with less natural causes method, Aubrey's reDroseiitative. < K? u 0 LiES* 

print, and the rest were in a state . . , and even with each other”, miscellaneous, vot Interlocking attl- ti w ’ P u Blished by Hnrtlib 111 1652. 
of relative conEuslon despite fever- His world-view was composed of a tudes have at Inst become intonia- T i erofore . on h^is of Dr Hunt- 
ish attempts in his- declining years highly personalized blend of predi-. ible to .anyone concerned ™wl5i >, wn ent that Aubrey's 

to transcribe and re-order ms lections and methods (both current seventeenth-century intellectual his- '« 1 n al i ty yras 

manuscripts. Although a number of and outmoded) in which “almost tory. Newton’s profound Interest in ; re ,7 inspired by Ills natural 
1 ut® u were x subsequently anything was possible”. Even ond the 1 prisca thcologia and prisca ' ” nd ■ 0,1 ‘ | Tgcognitlon 

published by Canon Jackson, Clark, of his most notable works, thtf~ sapientia, Harvey's Aristotelian ism, P r , ocessos study 

Britton, Stephens, Buchanan-Brown Ndturnil Historie of Wiltshire, was, and Boyle’s irenfes can be regarded H?iL f i S 1 i rve ih n ® ,'Y ere we ^ estsb- 


re-order 


bandry and Naturall History of Ire- 
land , published by Hnrtlib in 1652. 
Therefore, on the basis of Dr Hunt- 
er's own statement that Aubrey's 
“ antiquarian originality ** was 
‘‘directly inspired by Ins natural 


consuming interest tbat r ruled his et their editions have at best in comparison with prevailing as espendal. to our understanding event 0 e . n 5 1 C u ,l r 

life: “Surely my starres impelled contained some errata, and at standards, relarivoly “ haphazard of their natural philosophy: slim- C j!innuAtl^H SUB 8 eS A ed *” at 


me to be an. Antiquary, I have the 
strangest luck at it, that things 
drop into my mouth ”. This passion 
for collecting encompassed a multi- 
tude of subjects, and ultimately led 
to the publication. of his delightful 
Brief Lives. -While its personalia 


which nearlv ihfrhi wliiSS Brie f £,ye * Wh,le lts personalia material shines through in a wealth 

0 “ p ;Li ^ 0 B8 T were sometimes incorrect, Aubrey’s of apposite quotations. Although 

rni appoarea. r energy In searching out accurate . P r Hunter’s -concern for represent- 

Now he has turned Eui Wki . information was still remarkable. Aubrey in his own words occa- 


worst have been thoroughly mis- and unsystematic”. Consequently, 
leading. It is therefore much to Dr unlike colleagues such as Hooke, 
Hunter's credit that he has relied Boyle, or Newton, Aubrey “always 
almost entirely on .ithe original remained an amateur”. Perhaps 
manuscripts, and his mastery of the fairest contemporary assess- 
this mm bled and heterogeneous ment was provided by John Ray, 
material shines through in a wealth who, as one - of the century's' out- 


and unsystematic ll .‘' Consequently, larW, Aubrey’s* n on-mechanistic 1 y ,?„ , j ^ °'i? ^ W u ^ e 53 fi u‘ 
unlike colleagues such as Hooke, beliefs, and unsystematic writlng^on J9 

Dmilii nn NauTtnn A iilinnn ** .1 ...n... itBtlirnl htatnrv nmv nrmHHp Imnnn. CBtlOn Ot HlOre rlgorOUS empirical 


... - - .. -though standing 

ut accurate . P r Hunter’s concern for represent- Aubre/s work on natural 
remarkable, “ig Aubrey in his own words occa- Into the proper perspective: 


ob Newton, AubreT “always »»« rUoreusempifpal 

tied an amateur". tone contextual InUation P 0 n j“ ^ 

ialrest contemporary assess- ^ hich *.° u base instructive compoi> J.f*f ina S ffectIv0 than has . « eea 

was provided by John Ray, isa " a ™ th hls contemporaries ami cia ’ ul ® a : . 

as one - of the century's out- wlth mora general developments. A few problems arise , over the. 
ng taxonomists, could put *4 giving an homogeneous account book’s presentation : mi fortunately, 
/s work on natural history ? f Aubrey s world-view, Dr Hunter its price will deter many who 

10 nrnnor nflrenoi'Hire ■ ■ has achieved a great deal. have already enjoyed Brie/ Lives 


wrongly 
mutter 
He is a 
faced wi 


Hls careful reconstruction is not, from appreciating this rich - , and 
think fiF vaii mn mi, however, flawless. Tlie statement comnrelicnBiye portrait. It is nlso 

W n m £ f.w wW, 1 nr lhat “Aubrey and others like him worth pointing out that nt times 

leave to too fiee wnh you), that wore a p good Baconians ” demands tlie footnotes become avor-dlscur- 


: 

i „ Introduction with an ducod MtS 3 ? bo Twa !!! fi ro * ft®®' lHustrated ; the plates are df R ?^, an rul ° . X» t only bo doled 

‘ omwndix laya out hls cautioiu once to^k^iefvaif . hl 5* 1 anA i n a number of vri f hln broad i limits and tills 

' ■ autliorship it ia Sir‘3S2^3l KiSaJSnPW* cases It -Is possible to correct tlie . , volun, P gives little indication of 

of the Sdtyricon, which the'Cehn 


ccss. In particular tne tnawr 
tors nf the book have bew ® 
and expanded -almost Myoni'J 
niiloii, to keep pace with J 
nrehneo logical discoveries. » 
the end, the reigns of 
nnd Constantine are verjF 
promoted from a mart 
n whole chapter. Morans, 
critical notes are aroaily & J 
and buought splendidly 


F rmnnl n .. t ul 1119 wn ii, aiuai. oni* (tuuuuvut 

6 I? 'tflSfJ 1 - H F nrB£, °xh|ol viewpoint, united in this holistic 
lacunae which Michael which, for tho first time s 


undmaken to Hll In 

r l th ° 


reader to glimpse the man -as an 
integrated character, replete with 
all his absorbing traits and failings. 


upon themselves and others; and Chapter 2, 1 His connection with’ ing. book, Uullke other recojJt .pub- 

therefore dare not giyo a firm Hartlib, Poll and tlie reform move- llcatfons, . Dr Hunter’s mtellecfual . , 

assent to any thing they report, ment during rite interregnum biography- serves Ws SHbipct.. well i fj! 

upon their oxvn Authority; but would also benefit from more an (T- brings Aubreyfs fascinating* *• J -|].- 

are ever auspicious tliat they detailed investigation, since did ac- character and beliefs back Into cor* j. ( j • 


may either bo deceived them- tic theories and .wider aspirations rect focus. 


also pose a problem ; ninny which promoted from a mere 
certainly belong to the period of n whole chapter. Moreorft 
Roman rule fan only bo doled critical notes are greatly 
within very broad 1 11 nuu and tills and brought splendidly npj* 
volume gives ' little indication of There ore many mora nuf* 

----- — T ..| r - uic oemi - uucea in Sonin nnd r * - , •- — mumiu now the series proposes to handle plans, and those from iw o* 

' I E oat * u k &t ® nt J*l and interest; provoke - ntore rfeflecrion>?frin on ^ from imperfectly pre. coinages ; some of them tlons which are still 

-.-■Ing fragipewt extant. Thore is 'how / 'Biit ^ specimans In other museums. indeed may as well belong before been redrawn. There 

-v ot the autll0 „ „ ~ 

■ A For tha P r °vince of Asia, the ScuUard,- as 

/Attic snapes •••••• wr&i 

. - ^ • -■ n on. wlglnally devised foi clossical ancient history. ^ 

: E®rrs:ssPS~ SZSZkiS 

^ns and Painted ing ivithi.i the hnfhs sl.eset Slf*, werfl *veCd L a '£$£lT n We , 

JSJSS; 72PP. Of Illustrations, , thf ? 50 hn } its aro .constricting! 4eoJ^S M W 5?, WM ic J 101 rtl1 ^ V? j , [ „ , . ' •.;■ : ; : History with the r ,fe- t uKA 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University p * rst * she took as a principle the j i ! there enough ^ 1S no doubt ungracious, but tine, because- it ^ it 

... Prow. ,£35.. - y .. Mcrosaucrity of sir John Beazlev’S •£SS!! M J S d ,5. 1 * 1 . Atri ? a tQ make the seems- necessary, to wonder whether sharpest break 

; 1 " • iiiirir i m rm M i ■§ fMSBBBMUtam iii. i ?i iil&-^^C 1 Jh 11 * £»£! ? S.- : riSf ct n 9 * 0 ■« \*owEW •S.SffM 


alchemist 


By R. M. Cook 

DONNA CAROL KURTZ : 

Athenian Wliltis Lebythol 
Patterns end Painters 


•fhe4 been wWlS 

•-.fe^ven tf.-tekjarljea of the ton*:’ pfhfieaWe^and^ " <, £<MS ra k%2 

.. toite, The text is M five ports. Xtio - '- Pf r -V: capaclt£ 

; W WfW Mlf roe file ‘ ortiahidqta 'of '. the ES Siib 

pattema * W not ^ rau ch intOre S t thS^d J 

•V'fijJrt® *3^“ Cto whWe-gfound) ' w» l ns , in W; far as they, 2211® 

• «■ «iWrt 5?&. ove V i lou hrful attributions . (as E'Sf 

shapes -tlie/bhird o^f relarion^df Oto Bosnnquec and nOt cSJKf 

■ with the sfde paJmorteS p£ S. Wf? P^Ftets), and there are ' , '* a 

■ SSff teKyrfwI oil Which pelmettes ' ^ 1 coupla. of dozen - . T^e iltusi 

• fig urea ; the fourth ia : : JEhSfl5S5. to . ths first and , commendaric 
. about lekyriiol erf which the bodies . : gM will be of ^-apposite an 

- 'ritolly cwr mainly -black 1 beloW: 1 : "?W , W -ef- .course - -.KUrti sensib 

■ shoulaoi- ; ond the fifth cob-;- - - re f®^ *° ' them .for 6cca» dlze the ni 

sldeia pattern lekytlioi; dieap pots : . Thiid,. the ornaments, d 


C. H. Josten 


TJieatrum Chemicum BrUannicwn 
, (London, . 1652) published iii 1968 
by Georg Olms Veriagsbuchliaqd- 
. lung, HiIdesKeim. In - Ashmole’s 
Theatrum , Norton's Ordinal was 
printed for the first rime, but the 
manuscript used by Ashmole Is -not 
known to.be extant 'Two previous 
modern reprints of Ashmole’s text 


n graves fonqs With 
carvings ? 


\*. .PI.. mdSSt Rc 


igianma -■ 

Yet 


plates, a{ . ; duced and' - &**<>- abdut tbe last century 1 »» thu? -PtiV i 

unate.thd may Ue pos^^e^^'i^iS 1 ^ empire would hpf 8 , N HfejjjMt ' S } 


n>Qinj bottw ... — : — : 1 nauirum, nonon s urumai w»w 

EWWMIDt (Editor) r printed for the first rime, but the 

OWmns Norton’s Ordinal of ' . manuscript used by Ashmole is-noi 
,+wcqemjr % ' known to.be extant 'Two previous 

g.isasw of , Ashra 7 7 

— — - • - » ■ The .apelUngs and sounds, . tlie 

iTi»A i •' '■ 1 grammatical features, and -the 

Jhri.A-ufy English Text Society authors dioledt as revealed- iu. the 
ted - lt » w t0 bring unpfin. oldest known text (British Litq'pry, 
he 53’^- literature WftWh MS Addj 10302, probably - of the 
DrLi,T h ’ students ’’ and'- "to- late fifteenth century) are carefully 
Wida ^ouQd texts froqi which the . analysed. . . i;r-' 

» B 0 ts B Dictionary fcould ' Ih a paper published in ,1957 Mr 

* 1,6 a C0 SP n ^ u }^ d - SP : RfeUy odd ^ajrbadv ; ideririfled the 

w n , of this volifthe. No author of the Ordinal as ’Thomas 

tb# ' te!tt °* Norton (71433-1513 or 1514), Bn 

fMshfrrnff 1 ??-*' OfdinaliB of no esquire, from a family, well known 

eaHo ni;«. Co arch e my j n Bristol in- the fifteenth century, 

tfasfln I? He had 1 commonly been mtsidend- 
John-Reldy, fled and Confused with his uncle, 
liable 8 altogether another Thomds, notably by the 
P3mn r ehim7i«^ n , an ^ hits adqed a author of the DNB article -on him. 
fctroducriori "J 081 - u *eful ; Mr R sidy’s introduction records Hnd 
.Thnw ; H -■ : ' '■ discusses at length all detail? known 

477 ., hStr j™ B Ibst.'priginal; dated ' of the life of the r&al author, 

I - th« ' mainly The last and lougeat' section of the 
>t" manuscripts introduction discusses t^e alchemy 
I’epdlhgj are given : /of thq Orifimrf, Giving, ill twenfiy- 
whipb-1* ! four pages; a -surv^ pt Western 
b- g^Pbps'.fptq ; alchemy from'' its i^begimdng . in 

'Scrioca twe^ty-ona GreCo-Romatt ’ Egypt ; to,. Thoqiw 

^ H r ^ eidy iWJfton’s’tim ijP'h neither ppr- 
& ^ *P»nU- r functor y tior sklinpy, it is rcgur'de 

fn that it presents .the cmn-, 
A • defl * ! 1 P lex Subject and its sowces with 
are ; :• discernment and red insight' 
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sitters pattern lekytlioi; dteop pots ‘ leUurelvSVlrfni?' a ? lld ' : ri,a though “ BUIet (reserved moiMgraohs ft 4, ?u !lf ,y fteediea i* Prospect”, which WfMi V-W b 7 Mr;Reidy Lofton’s ‘rime which is neither per- 

Si^ A 5 areJ ®t* onutmenw and no 4aouS atreSfn? ot i pfly f mb . attl ed-counter-embauled) “ may patffiula?” by fetaius, with addi do" s-. ^ ^^tipta ffoS d ^?'i 50760 ra 9 n b' functory hor skimpy, it is a, tour de 1 
figures on the body. There follow of tlie reader . , b ® {o V n ^ °xcflssive. The plates, as dSd and ,0cal, 7 Pro- abdut the last century ^ 2 J which tho present etU^ , force in that it presents rile cmn-, , 

^ :: : ‘ 
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/ . ‘ ' V i 1 — • a Special Anniversary Issue 

ij . .. to appetlfln Ocfd ber 19 76 1 
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The word in the world 


By Roger Scrufoii 


HISTORY 


= -• - too to regard toe sense »■ my wuni imjHicaiion which rrnitw>in vvn- mien in tins work I'roU-sstir Wil- ciuirneter noi from uet 'i 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS i "media" in which iiou-quipc-rs are limns attempts to put across— that limns is pi-enured it> uluisc tin- ledge but from rhL C ° mnw ' 

Keywords regarded as medi.i for oilier tiling Hie particular family sirticiiii u which privileges nf the eiymidugi.si, io pro- share the historv l 'li 

A Vocabulary of fuliu.e and Society (for advertising f«*r >k-. or exists at present is integral in Hie fit from the necessary brevity of a rn- which they belona S* tr 

... ec * — presumably —itn; pi iipanandai ns institution of private |irnpcrty and dictionary entry in order in pm <»r Williams doe?^, 5* f 

286pp. !■ on Ituia/C room net in. lxmj n specifically “ capitalist ” sense of that both are somehow dispensable forward as amlinriuitive opinions between the two tinj 

(paperback, »5pl. the term. And indeed rule detects — that implication depends upon the which nre at best contentious uiul Me discusses not ««!„ R; 

mSSimim ■ ■■ ■ ■■■■■ — ■■ the belief that if die words of wliirli shallowest of observations, none the often (as in this ensu) indefensible., nion speech— such s W ?. nIs ' : 

Williams writes were used less less shallow for being cnmmuiiplacc. Consider the parnllcl case of moral "educated" bur«W *'*’ 

Keywords, tlie author tells us, is confusedly the result would be not , experience. Could there lie such a have only a tcelintS 

neither a dictionary nor a glossary only clarity but socialism. from the same corpus lof received Milne as a response to sonietine’s such as alienation » 

of anv parUcuIar academic subject. Slich dogmatism Is in itself po srHmi C „ 0 „ in ^^ Pi n ^ nr W .‘ 'l?" 1 !* dt ‘' "tiefty or cowardice which involved and " dialectic SunimS ' 

Nor fs it a seri« of footnote* to defccL On the contrary, it .lends Md2!Iir! » y judgment? And if there could lessor Williams giSM^ 

dictionary histories, nor etfen a i nt orest to what mklu ntlicrwisc ideol ° slcal 1 be such a tiling, would it have any of treatment tj hot? 1 ,B *5 


nml history 0 f itlens-^. 
nionplucu ulcus— caiiZTPG' 
HI any .simple wav f ™ J* i. 
cly int, logy. J tr0i niht, o - 

Mnrenver, whil* «... - ; 
isuch as the concept 0 f* ' / 
he common to all y£ n 
retiMitt. other conccwi iJ?* 1 
diameter not from P i« r, < 
>«*» bat 
Share He history 
ro which they belons M Cr 
Williams does 

heiwcon ,he two jjg ^ 
Me discuses not only 12^ 

nion speech— such «*?■ ■ l! 

" educuied but ,iS Sf 
have only a tcch’riS 

niii'Ii no •' c 5 ‘ SlSfllTih 


A pastoral Inquisition 


By Rodney Hilton 


I uofcssional, akin to the villagers 
mt living celibate lives in their 
cubanes in the summer mountain 


more criinpk-x. Their pas ‘inn was Caihur Lamp anti pruadu-il Cnihar 
the maintenance of tlie well-being of riuciriue iu Iteairice during their 
the household, focused us it norm- periods uf intimacy. But in order 


e .c : *\V* us »i mu in- jiui iipus in iminiaLv. dul in nruci 

He Lhmhnrlfci lL ul| y w on h ruling married Couple to defeat i lie rival clan, the A/.£nia 
nn U f r nm^h » i j a !. a ' (,tf ss often a widow). It was not and LI Her families, he was prepared 


EMMANUEL Lb ROV LADURIE . ‘°" £ Th . JJadfiSonaf fSfnif necessarily, however, a simple two- to net. us informer to th 

.. mi ail loti village occitan dc 1294- tanshumance * had been 'Sm.u generation household. M Le Roy tu the same lime t> 

Monlail Ion, village ? a "™ ul ™«iirGs of Jh« Lodurie shows how the household assassination of those - 

13-4 n ■ . rnlllmnnl «59fr Pyrenees to the wintornaitmnlnf F> m POslljon changed over the years, against him. in prattle 

6 42pp. Pam: Gallimnrd. 59Fr. Pyre -he pastures o The Belot household in the second and ecclesiastical pov 

S7J2™™ decade of the fourteenth century cent.aied in il.e hand- 

T Pm, pn lor Bishon of Panders hrfVpveK' In U consisted of a mariicd couple; lags notables: It exi 

(1317-26), Cistercian monk, Paris- gensjan) heresy and the smell of |]l j!. 1 ' el ‘jJJ re !J prcssu,e WBS indirect - 

trained theologian and future Pope burning kept them away from their "J£ IS . a s | it • a ^dowied j„ nn y casej as m Lc 

fas Benedict XII), conducted a former haimts. Instead they served m^-LJ erVai u' W!ien emphasizes, organized 

Severe inquisition into heresy with- the longer transhumant routes T e £‘U ia ^ a 1 ^’. ,not J lor sur- noti as j t was ; n t | ie w 

In his diocese (of which he was a from the Pyrenees southwards to ^ff! 1 A lodgei (a shoe- 0 f France, in tlie bond 

native) during the greater part of Catalonia and northern Valencia. T a P e her ! mu f h landed nobility, lay 

hi, tenure of this benefice. He was . where there were even colonies or {!?f f natl °?* because lie should ecclesiastical. Here ii 

obviously one of the great inquisi- exiled Cathars from Montaillou and l ^ at she was the mis- hands of the Church, 

tors of all time, scrupulous, an other villages of the Sabarthfcs. But the bead of the family. , n - ic os lvo i] as i n | ls 

acuta psychologist, able to draw this was only one respect in which Another serv ant, mother to an ideological manifest 

from the accused and frojji wit- local society was disrupted by the acknowledged bastard, left to marry f[ rm basis for the s 

ne°«es the innermost secrets of their inquisition. a peasant. The usual age of female Catliars was resen tnu 


necessarily, huivevcr, a simple two 


and LLicr fumilics, he was prepared 
to net us informer to the Inquisition, 


ji.j i i. T " aeiccL un me contrurv. n .iciitis •• wininninai »*■ --- j— ,, inert mum 

dictionary histories, nor elen a i ntore3t tQ what m | B hi otherwise ide «“°gical . be such a thing, would it have «ny 

sequence of definitions. It the a pp ear a dry and laborious inquiry. Not only in the sense that it .pl ear fr* judgment, i.s Imre 

record ® _ U j°/° D ^, U rl " However, Professor Williams's ideo- assumes the position of the ton- J ^spouse . and the man 

Jsrry. a shared body of words and logical assertiveness leads to wenk- suiner but also In the sense that ' V c 0 a } wa i' a observed the wickedness 

™». in hi, discussion oE Individ- li mSts thls podrion bi S sic- ,he 

ciissipn^ in English, of the practices UB y terms, and also gives xlse to a cession of abstractions of its real rm S , 0 coiitenipt or indignation 

" h Thd> e ^S Js general sense of intellectual fatigue. terms of response (as nidginent, fPhb» d be descri , be ^ ” s , inson- 
culture and society . The book Is aespke the immense labour that taste, cultivation rf/ccnm^t/nn sIble .*, 18 ? onie model of in- 

' h Jnf 1111,81 have & one inro cha compilation sensibility, disinterestal. qitali- JlSSmiXrf* 1 * 18 ' Wi L ,ini, . , 5 1,1,1 ^ >»e 

here con of r,,is book, one wonders how much fied, rigorous, and so on). This a f rhe .uk-ul stance 

jfr mSr-V-S h..f in Professor Williams has really tlien acHvely prevents fhnt * a,vards works of art, for here ton 
Sefr ovewdaj sinses and otio pur- bought about the prestipposirions understanding of response which Sea 8 we S mrt ‘‘ecugnize 

MM s«Xo bfl w MIIMI! the con- on which it rests, Take, for example, does not assume the habit for iw begin i n , tl,1,lk 11 1,011 1 in 

Fusions of thought and laxities of [he entry ott « family » It is Interest- right or duty) of judgment. g^Lr anrtha^^, r S° 

arsuuicnt that lie hidden behind the ln B and useful to know that this L i t ™ nn atutude towards 

anfBStM^ of SurreSt ^intellectual word derives from the Latin famu- The implication -is that Dr John- SfLJfcjf-ltf* no p,ace ^ or Iaste 
laraol "“The btSk ^fs ^aboit wo?ds lus (a servant), and rftat h used tn sen, F. R. Leavis, and the other d, ffi4 ,ni P® tio 5 wo »'id be hii attitude 
Sh the 1 autl mr f i nds «difflc^ ft '» hava a much xvider meaning (both ereat "consumers” of literature Kf.fjowed no uriderstundiiiR of 
^ “comSlex ”^ id he W S owe of kinship and of household) than for their authority on the ques- ^ object 

these C< qualMes > fp 1 tlioir occupation It now has. None of that I* of any ^°" abIa n a “ u ’"P tIon /hat literary But perhaps the most serious 
of key positions in fashionable con- £«!“/ relevance to contemporary dis- Sn? anrf rhi d .i Tv J t* d gmcn k are shortcoming ofrliis bonk— and of 
trovers! es, being compelled to bear cu f s,ona aS nature and value of 2JJ .™* 2®™ a ; having rejected the enterprise wbicli it represents— 
the btirdan of conflicting currents of P r j ,Ilflr y social relations, as Professor «-iS?f2 mp J^ on wa reco S ni7 f. the hes in the author’s fuilurc to i nn 
thought. There are^over a hundred WflBaira realizes. Consequently, in P.? r f^hf?h °L t0 hte, ,' n ' t r he rel J ation betwqen the his 


feprraenra a great amount ot ramuy; 0 ringing with it, nppnr- that word " nracriee ’* VhX „S,i« wno ? e ' arcnaeotoglcal ” approach 
«dmny,- considerable ently, a sense of "household. and worthy uvfa^tbns of a MaSriJi 1° ,nte J Iectual history has niunu- 

breadth Of reading; and a gift for property". Tlio simplification invol- view of art— secks in a f ew Ws m { acr,ired “"«» stmtIiii K conclusions 

dear and concise presmuatdon. The vod in that — implying as it does dispose not onlvofthe eiuhoirndT f,G , m 8 Jeft .confusion of concent 

author has a serious and characteriit- tha existence of a nnn.hnununt< *tn.i «r ° wJ?-ii-u 1 1?. ® 8t l‘ c 11 udj- and word. Clear lv. the lilaoru ;,r 


... ...b *« ““I — i us ie uoes dispose not onlv nF fhp pn nr r> - i U,IUN ur concent 

author has a senous and characteris- the existence of a non-bourgeois tlon of English iftcrarv ?. ,ld wor J d „ pearly, the history of 

iLfV**!** « vJeW i ***** f aml,y » wh ch presumably does not cism, but also of t.e ^esthrt c fSjL*5 l 3 fan ‘"y ,J js not tltu hi* 

sqme of the original freshness even have associations of household and nhilosouhv whirl, h Jl a.. Ii! f fory of the concept, for the concern 


*“» O*®.' 'W to Raymond unnoticed. But consider soma typi- fessor Willilms n ,f' n ' J, * ,m ® f 1 "*,™ cadon coexisting with 
Williams s d us may) among those cal « non-bourgeois 11 families. The that anvbnd^iiahi SSI. ,? c * sufficient body of common know- 

! anxious tq ..equip themselves with Homeric oikos (from which word whiH^i p 14 * 113 ’ ^Gejtho words .used to effect a 

S^WulLnis no nr*iL : j — . .. 


1 0,1 . *® ftr moderate, 

winking indeed that, the attempts, 
to hide; one's Ideology is itself qnly 
the expressAou of .a liarricular set 
of -defunct values: — die values of 


of persuasion 


By Geoffrey Ridden ff hTSJESlS 

s^wa 3 E 2 s:.g S ! v"S'’> 13 a 

SHgj. h. -«w Politics .( Milton's 'Prose Slj It J*»«V «? iolisl rc™lutto,?pi“ • SS^w^SEBKU'SFS 

s disiinceiy EnslOonslile: tutn sicca H6PP- Yale Vnlvcrs)te Prcis. £4.70. . SwiST'fii.dfii^lJ “MWcrin* tlio niuniii H 0 [ il„. 

C«, 1MW snet Sot ,«„. p™, essw - HONgLoffi ' * 


Religion and 


Theology' 

A Select Book Guide 


lori’jihiv arid “omriously 1 “ 2 S S? c, ? rJy 
flaeta.a^tl1fa c ;li|, 1 5ffSS^1l l J5 ™ nt i} n - ^ P rrtsa work are rale 


The Bloze of Nqon 

A Reading of Stfhisoh A Hauls ten : ^iiiorouguty and consciously, re- ' men 'in’ S'iT “JT'"* “T 

iss-s :S 2 aHS©ff 1 ^ 

appropriate to U,e cErni % the And }&:*** Heath? 

80 direction of th« urmmtmiE. fis a ff 8 -’, .. ^ e . c P I l d s can Samsnri 


appropriate 6 " 11 ; 


A unjqufi and authorUaUve guide 'te 
rcllgioua and ; theological' books ciir- 
retltly RvaUahle, , vHtli details or publi- 
shers, prices ^.e rid brief.-'' dtuctlptlvq 
Comment. Subject matter*' n Age's from 
education and etlrics to prayer and 
world religions. 



prayer and l ^* r , Klud8 hi argu- > d8 ®hsm with contemporary 'CUristiad analogue V : which "cnn"bt 

S if eminently demonstrated in, for tffimnS 

SPP t wp| jjgjjir ig TVpvth considering 'JgJyW® «» d ^oultJ make Hie prOse: Lpodrfs. . The second jfarffdS!-§ 
joiatnei* , or pat:. tl)e way MSI tun ■ hiore. accessible to tbe modern not so wo]] clarified UU * 

- — -’- s — reader. My o~ -» • •- - 




JURGEN MOLTMANN ;V^- 

.'.Theology as '.it;’ should' be. ' writtep; 
with hard. IritoBdCtuqT- and' spkltnrit 
struggle, and . constant ; dialogue With 
die Bible, the tradition nnd.’ tjUKlei'ri 
thought * (Reform), 

(tiottf available as a limp ralssue) -^2.^ 
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theVfind 


-,oon, 
shed it from 


of treatment te both 
either ense he first tratesK 
lory of the word (which v ^ 
case Is long and imSrSE. j 
other short and dullL 
atrerapt, to 

■ among its contemporary ^VJ 
i is not clear why oaKfiJl 
the two kinds of wwdJSji 1 ! 
understand the meanlivirt«, t -' 
rion” is to underst^i ^; 
theory. To understand the ffi 
of “ city ” Is to have a tJS 
grasp uf contemporary Es*m 
true history of the wort’ll 
noti ’ Is the history of a fcy 
human nature. It is nortfai-f 
an extended dictionary irfdt 
accommodate such a blstuji 

: Pin" than it can Indicated* in 
of “ force ” from Newioa to i 
stein. 

This perhaps nrarides ran# 
plane tinn of the dolks^ aad arJ 
of Professor. Williams's ardetsfc 
theoretical terms. It might eta I 
phi in why he is prepared to ipl 
altngc-riier some of the lmpc:i 
theoretical meanings that hi* if 
liitul common words. Thv { 
ignores, for example, In his ftraji| 
*' tradition ”, the entire U» 
philosophy concerning {bit n 
and cnnVhics himself to afni* 
missive journalistic . remarks 
one -coffee-table meaning. 
it is possible that here tkaut 
another explanation of PftfeP 
Williams's crudeness. Forth of 
copt of tradition is a key rw| 
in the view of society which 
Professor Williams's own, ri'f 
suits his dogmutiani to pauoi^p 
Intel lectnnl content in silence, j. 


the ineviubi&y of a BtncthrJ* 
ai go merit ill The Dlozs of oos 
there is it! TJte FaliMS of Mg 
r ■ Style ; The Blue of * 
i ‘ | equally well ha rcri 
i ■ ; to mint or from lie 
cither nid, 'and, indeed, it Pf* 8 * 
should bo read in all 
because many of the 
with Milton's other wwwJJE 
vutiL to arguments btlier Ipsa PJ 
Uioy aeo called upon to WW f 
many o( the as poets tt&M 
necessity, as separable « 
dovetail together, and evat 
liiat the loader rnasl v 

task himself Is not a sift S 
won kn ess of The Blate dJIj 
rather on indication of Wkb^V* 
of the drama irrtb whM « H 
and - of the extern to 
dominated by its central e 

One ; reservatip.o' .wfeW 
about the book’ is 
go far c 
much So 
though I 
ters and 
Mill. Wh«» mb* 
iA certainly a 
Saftisod, 1 would f”lSiU are 
Chqrus, Main* JgdWj * ? 
.presented as the" 

■ Sumsdn’s :natiU:e n A d ?f r h pi 


Trained theologian ana tuture rope burning kept mem away trom their 
fas Benedict XII), conducted a former haunts. Instead they served 
severe inquisition into heresy with- the longer transhumant routes 
In his diocese (of which he was a from the Pyrenees southwards to 
native) during the greater part of Catalonia and northern Valencia, 
his tenure of this benefice. He was . where there were even colonies of 
obviously one of the grout jnquisi- exiled Cathars from Montaillou and 
tors of oh time, scrupulous, an other villages of the Sabarthfcs. But 
acute psychologist, able to draw this was only one respect in which 
from the accused and frojji wit- local society was disrupted by the 
nesses the innermost secrets of their inquisition. 

thoughts and actions. He was also The j Me o£ the . shepherds is 
pitiless in the pursuit* of *itm; described through the remarkable 
though he is said ^ have allowed biography of Pierre Maury, orlgi- 
himsclf to waep st the fate or a na ]fy from a Montaillou weaver's 
condemned Walaensi.an as ne f Hm ]jy ru j ne d by the Inquisition, 
burned to death. He was iio lea- 0nc f s norm ally sceptical miout the 

ttecter of persons of mgu soc at possibility 0 ( a genuine biography, 

status, contrary, it js said, to tne eyen of em i neilt and well-docu- 
bchavlour of the Dominica ri Inqul- me i, te(1 pers0 ns- iu so remote a 
aitlon g t Carcassonne. MW * _a period as the fourteenth century, 

saw to It that the ^ceedi ga But t h Qn ks to Jacques Fournier— 

the inquisition « W-d J the and M Le Roy Lodurie— Piorre 
fullest de, an Sa M mplQte isthe Mhu ^ £or ug Hq Wfl3 

.■ecorded test momof a man who was some times well-to- 

Honed iliac although the document . result oE buvine sheen in 

Is of the greatest importance for the [oiooklnadfte? those S 

historian of _ religious doctrine, it is X“ on H “ w a5 a i ^ riftLi wtoom 

ESS SfeiMSS a~ 3 AjBhS 1 W 

well-known text (Le Registre dld *5®*.' 
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the rejection of the world was a 
moral vacuum for the simple 
believers. The itiornljty which pre- 
vailed was that of a peasant com- 
munity, governed by values which 
preserved family mid household. 
Hence the careful planning of mar- 
riage for the benefit of household 
alliance. (Cure Clergue’s belief that 
incest within the family was the 
best way to keep the family property 
intact was not acted upon.) lienee 
respect for properly, if not for life. 
Hence a belief, in suite of -evident 


Hence a belief, in spite of evident 
economic inequalities, that cxi-cv 


generation household. M Le Roy at the same time organizing the best way to keep the family property 
Lodurie shows how the household assassination of those who informed intact was not acted upon.) lienee 
composition changed over the years, n gainst him. In practice, sutgneutial respect for property, if not for life. 
The Belot household in the second and ecclesiastical power was con- Hence a belief, in spite of -evident 
decade of the fourteenth century cent rated in die hands of these vit- economic inequalities, that cxcct- 
consisted of a mariicd couple ; lage notables : it existed buL the sive wealth and poyerty were evil, 
their child ren ; two unmarried bro- pressure was indirect. Hence the view expressed by- an 

thers and a sister ; a widowed t„ nnv case « t „ T> nv t ad,,,.;,, extreme nnti-clerical peasant 

g randmother and a servant. When einnhasizcs oraanized nower was . ,,,atei ' iali ^. Raymond de l'Airc of 
ie daughter .married, another ser- nor LT^ ri * ,,ac ' tlmt one should behave so 

vant was hired. A lodger (a shoe- Sf France in the l ands of the e?ea as “ avoid shame In the eyes of 

maker) tried to rape her, much to fandSd uobHitv lav £ ^ 01 L e s neighbours. This balanced 

her indignation, because lie should ecc leslnstical Here was in the L 'i has - oi . a self-sufficient community 
have known that she was the mis- of the Church InL ecn.^ als ? i ncluc3cd a , per missive 

tress of the head of the family. -s” d ! attitude to sex than is found ei ill er 


t In nny case, as M Le Roy Laduric 

!??^f«i ervai, .|. W ,en emphasizes, organized power was 
Int d Slif ' wmIT 0 A* < i d, i anot ,or K Ur " not ' as h was in l, ie west mid north 
m 0 » r ^ JT of Fra,ICe i in the hands of the great 

PJ *? ) u l ™i 10 T ape her i mu ^ h landed nobility, lay as well as 
" di ? natl T' J be £ auso l18 , should ecclesiastical. Here it was in the 


as well as 
was in tbe 


have known that she was the mis- |,ands o )he Church in its ectW als ? i ncludcd a , PermmLve 

tress of the head of the family. 2c as well ss in Its iditical ami attitude to sex than is found eitlier 

Another servant, mother to an Znlottkal inanifestadons The araon8 Pu, J tans or Jansen su. It 

ai-Vnnu.inHtr.fi haci.nl laf. »a ...n.n.. | uu n logical man ii cstaanns. me wus a n ethos which valued Thnc# 


The life of the .shephordd is rnX™,” t°nMd shepherds alike at Oe ^ did not m^ a ferish of worL. I 

described through the remarkable JJ M-oSSEura nUrimaSarapaS L n0 A of ^ allowed for tend ora ess toivards 

biography of Pierre Maury, orlgi- ™ th? authS? 2n had been fixed at one eighth of the children (thus contradicting tha 

nalfy from a Montaillou weaver's S out ^om t^e dttaf a hiah Product. A bailiff In another village views of Philippe Arjfis) and for 
family ruined by the Inquisition. f e j-HUtv rate ^ 8 of the Sabafthris was reported ns passionate love among peasants as 


ferhHtyrate. saying that lt w^ the Bishon of ' as' a^o'^traubadpura 

M Lo Roy Ladurie suggests that Pamlers, not the WHldenslan here- This descrinrion nf M, 
social differentiation in tills basic- tic, who should have been burned, vlliaee occitan de 1204 ir 
ally self-subsistent village was not for taking tltlie against tha custom inadequate^ indication of (j 
sharp. The aristocracy of the county of the mountain. Tlie Gather holy which in Skn, 


But thanks to Jacques Fournier— of FoIx might be careful to marry men lived in poyerty, partly from 
and to M Le Roy Ladurie— Piorre oilier aristocrats, but in the style alms, but also from the- labour of 
Maury comes alive for us. Ho was °. £ “ £e and in everyday sociability their hands. They were respected 


were near to the peasant uppor-stra- and their dualist doctrine, their 
turn. * strange account of the Falj, their 

Thus. Beatrice de Planlssoles, h , 0li , ef ia metempsychosis, even 
chatelaine of Montaillou, flirted with extreme asceticism, was ac- 


This description . of Montaillou, 
village occitan de 1294-1 324, Is an 
Inadequate indication of Che riches 
which are In it— or ot tho criticisms 
which might be made of it. It is 
certainly too long, more thhn GOO 
pages, which are often repotilious. 
There Is evidently a considerable 
uncertainty about the conceptual 
framework. Having rejected Per- 
dm and TBnnies ( Gesellschaft - 


Duvernoy 0 theHeditar^of this°aLeady an y property, but his clothes. He a peasant overseer until he tried to «P ted fer WPj of the moun- ■ Gemeinschaft) and Maix (the class 
wril kJ™ text (Le Registii d ‘ d not care. He was always on the get into bed with her, became the &“«• B «* . mo « interesting of all, analysis), tlio author opts for what 

d’lnauisltlon de Tacaues Fournier move, employed here by a man who short-term mistress of a member of breach in the people's belief in He terms a historlographlD- 

1318-1325 three volumes Toulouse wanted bfm to marry his daughter, the dominating peasant family, the “Nation through the established regional model "whl<* is, of course. 

1965) as “In exiaord nary des there by a matriarch of Sabarthfes Clergues, before succumbing (in Church aUowefl the emergence, not a thwrorical model at all,. but 

crintion of life, morals, language, origin who had fled to Spain. His between marriages) to the head of probably among a thinking minority, « Although 

the P economy . . . traashumance, one passion was a deep friendship that family, Pierre, who was also of * simple naturalism, a peasant 

nersonal status, dialect, prices, even for q Gathar holy man, one of the the curl. But, however difficult it materialism which had as little to the j n T * he . Sabardiis 

perfect!, whom tie, loved, in spite is , to estimate, the, real weight of Ca/harism tm Jt had_ to do 

As one might expect, some half y 


that the situation in the Sabarthhs 
at the time' of the Inquisition was 


betrayals. Maury 


S ond.thVr d«c,1hrf by yh. .pot. 

works have been written about about him to tiie inquisitor as a 
various aspects of the Inquisition man always hapPy, riwaya laughing. 


aeigneurial power (there is no evi- with CathoUclsm. They believed historically specific, he refers to a 
deice before the s^enttanth ^- that die world had no beginning ran8 l & fl ^SJ^TedSoM 

tury), our author provides enough aud would have no end, that there Wftiers LevLStrauss, Redfleld, 
information from the inquisitor’s would be no resurrection of the 


and of SBk the SJSVfS He was iftOt'A wmld accept records to.show that in tea the rib b°Jy, diet the soul was simply tho An^ Nin 

SStho barisoftiilstox? butie what desdny brought, saying, "No lage was under the heel of the Cler, body's blood, that .there was no Info?goo^me4^d Thb 

task of re-creating in toto the life o»® can take nw desdiw (/atum) gues elan. The cur6’s younger bro- EKSoii is to aasSSfate Mon- 

of a -village— Montaillou — or rather from me. ... I must follow my ther was the Count of Poix** bailiff, “JSSS ?2! 'taiUou and the .Sabartlifis to a 

of the SabartKas region, in the destiny. . . . I cannot do otherwise, and possessed considerable riches. S^ r as n c ^ T d model of a worldwide, or at least 

mountainous southern fringe of the That is how i have lived so far. The curfi grouned around .him a J™, ™ a Mediterranean, peasant culture of 

county has been undertaken aud and so I will continue." And so lio number of satellite households, rela- surof dieir salvation whatever the all timB _ Some o! ^ese writings un- 


ot a -village— Montaillou — or rather 
of the Sabarthbs region, in the 
mountainous southern fringe of the 
county has been undertaken aud 
accomplished with brilliance by 
'Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie. This 
..author is well known above all for 


Wylie, ' Mau-ss. Riesmau, Chayanov. 
Polyani, Sahlins, riot to speak of 
Proust, - Cdllne and AnaKs Nin 
thrown In for good measure. The 
Intention -is to assimilate Mon- 
'talllou and the Sabartlifis to a 


went from Spain back to his own 
country . to disappear into tlie 
Inquisitor's, prison. 

- The villagers' are less attractive, 


Tho curfi grouped around jhim a tlielr own dentltbed r 
number of satellite households, rela- sur ® d their salvation 
ted by marriage or by extra-marital Quality of their lives, 
sexual relations (ho had twelve mis- It is not suggested, however, that 


all time. Some of these writings un- 
doubtedly provide useful illumina- 
tions but It.is'M Le Roy Ladurie 


. his fine Poysans du Languedoc, a • . The villagers are less attractive, 

■ perceptive study of southern peasant 

*, society between the fifteenth and _ _ __ - 

; the eighteenth centuries. No better ^ /'“"I _ J TTrv ■*•■*■■* r 

; person could have been found to ( fV ( TOn lOT H JlTTV 
• synthesize tlie extraordinary series V^X V VJ w %4- X ^*X X A14>XX 
L P f revelations made to the learned * . 

Inquisitor. ■■ 

p.S e W-W^tat 'a. By Antonia Gransden 

. Montaillou ; la malson ot le her- — ' ‘ ^ — 

. ger , is a study of a regional sotlety -- - " 

: of peasants and shepherds in action FRANK TAYLOR and JOIIN S. 
wet three decades; the second, ROSKELL (Translators and Editors) i 

206pp. - Oxford University Pl'fias. 

^? Q , d ^e Sabarthfes. The first part, £1 °- I 

fej th® length of the second Is ■■ j ■ — — 

m tbe most striking, for l.lsrorv com- 


-- “f""" " . •!* **• MVk uw^w^uu. U wnvwtf Ul«l> LIUuJS Out 111 | SO U 4 MB MVJ ■ m um IW 

tresses Jn the village^ at. various the consequence of toe Gathar- holy the historian rather til an tap an thro* 
times). 'He hhd - ope foot- in the j^en taking; on UieSr own sJicidders ooldgist who. impresses.- The 

- 1 . ctiwuplines of history and anthro- 


disciplines of history and anthro- 
pology ihave much. -to - offer- each . 
other but not at '•■the pries , of . 
surrender. In fact, perhaps in- spRe 


die Gesta Henricl QulntL. hitherto ancS For lhe7 fli'fit t3u'ee years of 
available only la the fair from satis- Henry’s reign. . The ' name, of the 
factory edition of Benjamin Wil- author, is unknown i, ns the editors 
1 Hams (1850).- Tho Gesta is described show, none of the previous attempts 
!■ by the editors as “an outstanding at identification stand up to 
piece of propaganda designed to scholarly examination. Never dun, 
justify tlie king’s character and- loss it is. clear -from soma IW®®*#. 


■hTtfSTuthm ttr&WS oWhi^ry, *.,^ M T ry com-, » obSK 

■I. _iii inur eypKOS tne _ lire Ot h,loeJ*rw»#? lw tlio rAnlml unveru- miu.«r nptfnM. fftp uJpWtt'* • nnd 


policy, and especially, his policy a few 'of which refer, specifically 
towards France* It was written » th® «uthor. that; ho' was , one of 
late in 1416 or eai-ly in 1417. to the king’s chaplains. As such ba 
support Henry’s- renewal of the- J had « BC ^ ss 10 ^ bIe M Vi PCes j? 
French war wtich was decided on information and personally wit- 
to tho ' autumn ParMament of 1416.- of tlie events he 

The government needed to 1 rally “Mcrabes. , 


of blqiself, Le Roy L* 
, absolutely a bis tor fa ni 


. JllSt 
published 


remains 


n tke Ji! uic uid ut 

5i 2®. riuage and of the mountain 
ii a! SP « pa V ure * much more vividly 


missioned by tlie central govern- 
ment, was very rare. in England in 


support- at home, in order to obtain - • He was; for example, lit the -royal 
money and pr dyers for victory ; and retinue during- the . campaign in 


Bcesgary repetition.. ‘ ' - ' 

Ufintaflltu was' a viUagq of soriie 


abroad j to counter French hostility France of 1415. He gives a -letter 
at the Council of Constance - where account of the siege of Harfleur 
representatives of the ■■ countries of than any of the other, chroniclers. 
Eukppe we*e assembled, jby present- and Includes a graphic account of 


rich commission. -A f^w, however, demonstrating his close alliance 


mm 


isTTTTTl 


.^.■saaTvSi.' "I fc y, 
j'lSrn* 


the" rfcborel stasifna 


■anq tne grazing j c le, William of Poi tier’s Gesta Gull; ' 
the mountrins. je\ m i duds Normannofum et regis The racu 
was for Subsist* Anglorum, and -an eweh foUrtefinth- 
oral element Jn century version of . the floras Htetor- . 
ig . significantly ■■ The backbone of ■ English 3™> 

historiography" was tlie monastic SovedTn 
chronicle, and the monjes writing .^leeches t 
mMfnSa totS in tJl0 comparative security of the 
cloister tended to be critical of tiie 


n fact^ Reflected 
lie though com- 
iniedmes inter- 
structures, that 

families, ' rifih* 
i based 1 qri’ the 
ehold ; and the 
tonal or senxi- 


cloister tended to be critical of the f 0UE hit bei 
ruHng powers, . obtain his 


1 the town Itself and of.ita defences, 
i Equally vivid is- h|S descripdou, of 
i the battle of A gin court. During the 
t fighting be sat on his horse with the 
other pleats behind the lines , with 
the baggage, as - the J king ordered. 
After- the victory : ; he tarred ,tb e - 
'■ batti efl 

" And, as -1 truly believe, there Is 
do one with a heart of flesh o? even 
of stone , . who would not have 
dissolved In tfiai'S at 1 the siklit of- the' 
horrible deaths arid' ghastly wbimds 
of sp many Christiana." . . . 

I 4, ‘ 


I'k’J 1 : ’ " 2- 

g+ff* i zj '■ nggtE 
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Secession at Grasmere 


By Jonathan Wordsworth 


MARK L. RliKD : 

Wordsworth : The Clironology of llic 
Middle Veurs, 1800-1815 
782pp. Harvard University Press. 
£13.75. 


■ * i 

il ; 


Publication In 1967 of Mark L. 
Reed's Wordsworth : The Chrono- 
logy of the Early years, 1770-1799, 
was a major event for scholars in 
the field ; the appearance, now of- 
'The Chronology of the t Middle 


Tlicre is an immense amount of 
valuable information and udnilrabTc, 
nee urn re scholarship ; and il would 
be most ungenerous to carp. There 
are. however, two Important areas in 
which — because of principles only 
racirly acknowledged, but very 
firmly held — Professor Rued Iihs 
given what seems ta be a partial 
account. With regard to The Prelude 
it is at least arguable that lie tends 
to see Wordsworth's changing aims 
and differing periods of composition 
too retrospectively, iu terms of the 
work as finally completed. And in 


merely the episodes of 1805 Books 1 
and II. but also the Drowned Man 
of Estli waite Water and the entire 
“ spots of time " sequence later used 
in Books V and XI. 


Some work on HG may well have 

f ioiic on os curly as 1800, and var- 
ous portions muy have been com- 
posed, ut lcnsL in W’s mind, 
between that time and 1806. But 
no occasion can be fixed prior to 


0‘ traeiuntc Morcdo,, „ 1 " “ 

Dorothy „ ulte <; s— inconBniou,. th.t il 

the paradise of GrusmarJ is almost touching: 

Vt ' nn « *1 Lt Tis lmt cn j°y- for h D,on V 

. Thai we exist ; no, something must 

Kifliu. .i - » 1,181 ' li C jonc. . . 

Each being has bis off'ce.Jowk 

worthy if 
fulfilled 
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Eden. 

Professor ReeH-c 
scores ” of these lineS * 6r 
composed in 1800 willhJSi*" 
draws attention to six ES* 1 * 
that “seem espeddly b K^ 
fleet conceptions from 8? **• 
but Home at- Grasmere a* 

1806 is B 'ESTf*** 


mid- 1806, on present evidence, . Ij.®® lines, an<P though ^ 
when W can have composed the 01 u . P'cce, the first half 
poem in Its basic present form. tenalve later passages, sho* 

that VTiC; 


Tiie short-lived fi vc-Book Prelude 
of January-March, 180-4, does not. 
unfortimately, survive as a whole 
in fair copy (as does 1799), but 

can be reconstructed with much less But what if one looks at the poetry ? plu'in ed'Tir? er n« U «f C u.5 01 1 
uncertainty than Professor Reed has Wordsworth . Is quite right to say lip six yuan ^ after thi^ 


Years, i 800-1815 is perhaps an even , (he case of Home at Grasmere and 
greater advance. In the first more famous conclusion, the 

'* Prospectus " to The Recluse, It 


chosen to imply. It was neither 
part of a smooth progression 
towards the final poem in thirteen 
Books, nor merely a continuation 


Wordsworth is quite right to say up six years after rh- t5 *l of 166 lines, of which the last six- Important piei 

elsewhere that he is “not used/To moods which thul devrik^* 3 ’teen are certainly 1800, and the first .. in f£ ct 

make u present joy • the matter of haps one should ask thTlh 6 ' M I 50 could . WC u ®? n ?» n C8 u y Professor Reed) is thi 
Ibis] song", but this is a poem of question : What part. Professor Keen j uu 


the present if ever there was. 


; .7 . . 

\)y,. 

. ! f i: •; 

« l :• 

! r. i* 

'i ■' •. 

.1 'I ;• : 
;• i 


u ! i‘ J -» - L‘ 5 ’: 
i!i 


vo luma much was speculative, had 
to be guessed at on the basts of the 
poet's later memories and The 
Prelude's factually unreliable 
account: for the middle years there 
is u mass of contemporary iimrcrrai. 
ITii.s is rite period of The Prelmle 
and Excursion, of riic attempts iu 
write a central philosophical section 
for The Recluse; lire period rim r 
Includes both the climax and the 
cud of the Great Decade, that con- 
tains Wordsworth’s active political 
involvement ovor the Convention of 
Ctiiira, and ’The sad protracted 
breakdown of .his relationship wii'li 
Coleridge. Surviving manuscripts 
arc numerous and of great - com- 
plexity'; while marriage and a grow, 
big family make for a large increase 
ui lower- writing and domestic news. 
Professor Reed picks his w 
through the - documentation 
- meticulous scholarship, establishing 
order, making accessible facts and 
dates and details previously avail* 
ablo only to the most dedicated 
researcher. 


Z 


of 1799, but essentially distinct in a song of triumph at -the regaining period 

its conception. The all-important -*= >* • 

“ spots of time " were used on this 
occasion ad a conclusion, foil owl n 


preference For external evidence has 
led him to undervalue what is 10 be 
Jon nil from the poetry itself. Words- 
ivoriJi, wo tiro in Id. 

duos not appear in ha vo fur mod a 
concept ion of | The Prelude) lion 
he was. able ro realize as u poem. 


av u vw.iyluoivrii. lUHUniOg 

the newly written Climbing or 
SmiWdou, and bringing the work 
J'liM cIicIl- in u return tn childliond 
experience tu exemplify tile sources 
of iiuaginaiivu power, 

I11 the circumstances it does not 
seem sufficient that Professor Reed 


of paradise. The poetry is character- 
ized by rhythms of mounting exulta- 


111 or question: Wlint parts of ii.7. 7 material 
It- is seem clearly to belann to passionate involvement of 
tiling period? “* ,0 W' Says at Dove Cottage: o 


being has Ms 
And common, yet 
With zeal. 


all 


Of ill-advised" ambition and of pride ‘Ins- 
I would stand Clear, yet to me I feel J£« " „ Thc 


That an 


internal brightness is 
vouchsafed • • 


i i’ll fur 7 In' tier I use. Wordsworth 
simply did mil iliink thut his nml 
■hi i his C'iiiim] philosophical section 
nf ihr i ii ii'iii ' hiitl reached a sol 
licieiuly iiiiil'iud funn In warrant 
a place in the collection. To which 
• i lie might add that if ihorc was unv 
pm iry i hat he was unlikely to pui 
before Coleridge in an imsuti*.- 
fdciory shape, it would surely be 
this. Already in 1804 tile Cent re- 
Recluse represented 
six long years of guilt and 
inadequacy: again and again Cole- 


don— 

This solitude 


The tones and 
summer 1806 were 


It fetched uui 


h -s.-gr ££ V 

i or .1,0 i„ ft-™- »*'« «ndorlj U S { 

"weir™ : "BnS: rass: ■ 


which ir was : ” , v "*■«> nant 

The unappropriated bliss hath found 555 ilfucA iirnnrf ^ 
A" owner, end that owner 1 an, he. chilH^n* 5 


. « ridpc bad prompted him to write 

For the record, betwen these two H{ , B j n lin d again he hud proved 
acctlora from 1601 Bcomi cs a sequence UI1 . lbJe l0 do 80 . 
of 166 lines, of wMch the last six- nno i mnor tant niece of external 

mentioned by 

.11 thnnnh Incldm? th'p rrotessor isceuj is that the first sur- 

material though lacking the v[vjng mnnuScrlpt of , ho <• rrospec- 

one might tu *“ do “ not conta ln the famous 

; hazard a 1 ;u<bs that fragments here *l ,tes beginning 
! Survive from the brief period of I, long before the blessed hour 
• work on The Recluse in spring 1801. . arrives, 

•hit h 7.1.1- fr/im, these three sections. Would sing in solitude the spousal 
Grasmere contains no verse 

moro than a dozen lines Of this great consummation. . . . 

Ukelv In its original form This is of course the passage that? 



to be later than 1800 
So much for a reading 
puclry. Such _ judg men ts 


1805 Prelude iu thirteen Books (or 
parts) "contains” two earlier and 
quite distinct versions of the poem, 
one in two Books, the otltcr in five, 
both of them broken up and redis- 


jeyi 

limits of the present study”. No 
topic in dlls book of 782 pages is 
of greater importance dian the 
changing aims and charocterdstics 
of the early Prelude versions, and 


of the 

iiuwn j. w«v>* j“-o _ ®re of 

course subjective, but— as Professor 
Reed i9 well aware— so is the inter- 
pretation of external fact . We 
do know that Homo at Grasmere 
di.1 not exist os a single coherent 


, , other’s call 

And were companions once 
again. . . . 

Home at Grasmere in its original 
form wits Dorothy’s poem, thanks- 


trlbuted because the poet’s con cop- if Pr6fessor Reed does not believe Dor , ot hy^Poem, thanks- and we mourn.” In ’geo&rjL'ffila 

tions of Ills work changed radically timt the aims did change, that tiio fy-I,. l iS. n .i 0r ..Hi . . v , a ? dea Pi and were going well — The Prelude b 
during eight years of intermittent versions were different, then he l*"® 0 bled, and totally supportive. We been concluded hi thirteen BotL 

- rented tiie evidence i°,^ I,aC , e ^ en i ! hl8 J 0V£ ? and .tidied away ; and in ntiSi — - 

of tiie case. As . it f 1 ledged to have) to Home at Grasmere, Wordswil composition, 

feeling that a per- ** . ,n . ft d V f must br,efI y ‘have thqugbt ibn)[ Similarly the manuscript impRj 

3'hmv poetry should S'SffiJ 1 In J , Pt, ed in . Words- ■ C0llld go with thOhUoaeti Uo , ns are far , fron ? cIe A r - P ral 


com position; Prafessoi- Rccd may be 
right that neither of the two early 
versious was thought of Ijy the 
writer as complete; on the other 
hand he may well bo wrong — It 


should have presented tiie evidence 
for both sides 
is, one is left 

soital view as to how poetry 

be created has been allowed to shu- 
ttle chmiiological facts of a 



chrOnologlst’s 

«>, ^ . rci-anon to lmcrnax evidence is 

f-rolaW® 1, 18 that the P,e ~ bou " d » be tricky. Tn his discussion 

er=,,co. Thi, 1, ,he”gMd; iSFBStftt LiT «1.S~ r 2 £S£ 

t Bough ^ e d “ om en tii e 01 chj rga rr ° ; M Influenced by the fact thtoMdiouah 


ro^ipd statements based on editorial 


lessor 


March 27,180 
on 



■° T I V B M 0 PMlI p ° Bt * "? d bjviug, as " i rrflue nee dby the f«Tth«S3 

excessive Tdu"g' t ' c, ''j oE fnnff J* olnted . 1 *ut aq the poeui concerns the Wordsworths’ 

excessive caution. Take Saturday. ■ •ff. ° 8 ' 196 t* « m « ch more ** first months at Grasmere In winter 

27, 1802*. the mamordble day UmHod theme and a much stronger 1800, tha manuscriuts all bolnna tn 

of thb,*>Ihtf,i »et»e oP formal structure “ than tlm ™ “ manuscripts, all belong to 

*' Dmmw '* * ‘ ‘ — ‘ 


worth confidence in his poetic role, 
and poetry of astonishing beauty: 

Mine eyes did ne’er 
Rest on a lovely object, nor my 

_ , • 

Take pleasure In the midst of happy 

„ - , , . thoughts, 

But eitlicr she whom now I liavo, 
. . . who now - 

Divides with me this loved! abode, 
^ . was there 

Or not far off. Where’er my foot 



John: “ Not without hope nfenibl f I rn « 1,,u 1 , ' rs ’V but die* two Uno-totals 

.. . -_ rr. thut Wnnl.s-vvoi-tli offers during 

summer 1806 tel! us very little, as 
BhLI be customarily speaks of incorpora- 
andtldied away; and lit nt«5| in ler “ ,S ° f reC ° nt 

Implljca- 

Drafts 

exist to confirm that 1806 is the 
right date for the section ot Gras- 
mere stories ; but the bulk of the 
poem is preserved only In fair copy, 
and one Is at liberty to assume that 
as much, or as little, as one likes 
was copied from manuscripts, now 
lost, of 1800. The fir$t extant rmitni- 
•cript, A, Is particularly tantalizing, 
iu it consists of a single .sheet- 
implying not only. 191 earlier lines 
(which can * broadly be recon- 
structed). but also a further leaf, or 
leaves, which could have borne any 
later sections of the poem that one- 
chouses to think should by this time 


8° . . 
cal centrcpleco of The Rediar 
but there could be' no reran 
the passionate optimism of lift 

The part of Homo at Grmn 
that most obviously tloi In ri 
this later, duller period ii the B 
lino sequence of uninspiring U 
stories that lies across the mUA 
of tha poem — the widows, a 
Instance, " solitary prop/of am 
helpless children. . . . Not mj 
all the band a full-blown G«w 
Sentimontitl, pious, vorbo*, * > 
stories uro strongly romlnlsos*; 


1» . ' 


I- 

r 

• : ! 


Mr plltff sent ilia dung 
went to work fn the garden.” Profes- 
sor Read, though footnoting -tiie fact 
that <io other ode is known to have 
been written i at. this- period, and tliqt 
CoJeridgog Dejection” quotes on 
April .4 from stanza TV of "Intima- 
tions , cannot bring himself to die- ■ ■■■ i 

ponia with the iparaphernalla of ' - r ~ : 

: " Oii 27" .March ; W wrltos By PetBT HoWfi 
P»rjt of an ode, probably the' Ode. 1 . 1 /. 
/ntimauons of, Imnwrtniity — prob- : ‘ ~r~ ''• £= 




The world made flesh 


author, to produce them, has hud to 
argument to 


LUONARQ BARKAN 

Nature’s Work of ftxt 
The Hi • 

Wdrld. 


d 

ship. 


ably some pkrt or all of itaiizas 

•'2} lS. se « ls " NMfliae 

; o£ those prpbtLblles * nda any force. . _ ^ ..... 

• W*- ’TO ih f ode .Was JJh /Htnhah. iJody" as Image of the been expanded’ Oil fhVToerie 
” Intimations . • and.-, eivan Tnln. World. ■ ■ - - QusSne alreedv and PrtihiM« n,m 


1 .-provjlice of the uumur, iq proui 

Sms&ted M £h!E! BU J loUow Sbaiser’s argument to the 
i0 “ ec jvocks detriment of his own. In tho tUs- 
Xte ^ , i 5 ‘ nr ^ nKoi> ^ Rad cuMlon of Book 1 psychology begins 
elflhteentii - c tn Uriel ^ seam - <m4y to override its vfinal pr?/ectSu ! 

R ® d ^ Cross's essential, state is au 
- - •?„ uncertainty about both himself and 


•most 


notably the sources ^ T *7S 

I'lom in tho onciout “y 

v id util psoudo-eciences (Uis 
of tiie four elements, nunjow 
and stollar and plonotqry 
tho Paulino Jdoa of a poling 
of Clu'lst,. tho medtem-JgS 
nracLices -which led ti> W fl 
and tho 


third siioet of MSA is the famous 


connects the poem to " the ennobl- 
ing Interchange/ Of action from 
within and from without” in 1805. 
Book XII, and to the discussion of 
Imagination in XIII. It is a shock 
to think of it as merely inserted in 
revision ; but that is the clear im- 

[ ilication of the manuscripts, end it 
s supported by a dating of Words- 
worth’s untypical diction : 11 con- 
summation ’’, “ spousal ”, "exqui- 
sitely ”, “ progressive ”, “species ”, 
are none of them recorded pre-1805. 
When one gpts used to It, the 
“ Prospectus . in fact stands very 
well without this section ; It also 
ties the more easily Into the poetry 
of 1800. 

For Wordsworth in the "Glad 
Preamble " (c November 18, 1799) 
the happiness to which he was look- 
ing forward, with Dorothy at Dove 
Cottage, was not merely personal or 
domestic; It was something to bo 
earned by “prowess in an honor- 
able field ' The " mild creative 
breeze " of his new liberty was to 
be applied to tho writing of The 
Recluse. 

Bock at Sockburn at the end of 
the mpnth, he concluded Part Two 
of the 1799. Prelude in a touching 
farewell .to Coleridge, and with 
“ more than Roman confidence *’ in 
nature, whose “ never-failing prin- 
ciple of joy ”, if truly felt and 
shared, - would counteract the evils 
■of the day. Then, en route for Gras- 
mere in mid-December, he and 
Dorothy, stopped at Hart-leag Well 


i ■ i i I • I - - , cl. i*. ", ;i nil Cfinr;. ui.it inn tliiii 
Wiii 1 1-. ill .uni Dm iii Ik Ii.i'u iimiIi.- 

ih'- i iuln hi n.iir sccessiiin 

I' "Mi ')>■- i "iiiiHon, uiicumprehcnil 
in:: t-iii UI. I In* j ii let’s pninliLtic rule 
i-i v*e« in be justified. The dcsiiln 
nun *it llart-k-sip Well makes known 
_wh.il we jin.*, and have been”: 
l he Rfclitif mu shmv c. luii \.p may 
huinniu — .luuallv help iu bring 
iihnut the iiiilk'iiniuin. 

'I lu- ” Piifc.|iecl»H ", Is of criiirso. 
Word -wurth’*; attempt to define the 
nullin' of his pro]ihetic role. Tii 
" limy way-s the lines are a return tn 
the " I’redinlili: ", written— presum- 
ably— a mutter of months before. 
As tlnir traditional names suggest, 
both imv.ai’cs were finally used a9 
prefatory material; yet neither can 
have been written with this'purpose 
in mind, lincli is a record nf the 
mood ui exalted self-confidence 
chur sir i eristic of this period alone, 
and in cacti ense this confidence 
lends iho piiet to match himself with 
Milton. In the ’’ Preamble ” playful 
echoes had been used to insist that 
Wordsworth was taking on where 
Paradise Lost . left off. “The world 
was ell before them”, Milton had 
written in the famous concluding 
lines, ” where to choose /Thoir place 
of rest, and providence their 
guide. . . Wordsworth too had 
been Retime out on a new life, and 
‘ ' " ’ In 


he too hod had his guide : 

The earth is all before mo; with a 
_ heart 

Joyous, nor scared at its own 
liberty, 

I look about, and should tho guide I 
„ , , chuse Elysinn, 

Be nothing better than a wandering 
„ cloud, In 

I cannot miss my way. 


I'll? “ I’i fi-.|i"-c in-. ”, is well 

i ii"-.-. ii. i'm . mvU- i.it'u-i tliiiit ailu- 
.imi in ni.il.i- ii . -.invil.-r pui nt : 

') lu i>.i4 cst pit 

in the pi <j r<ui 1 1 (I*- -. i UlU, CIuhis, 

niglit, 

S»r ,i ill'll! uf | Ivl i in]«_-r | vec.im.-y 
M-ixipcd out 

fly l»t-l 1 1 m dit, mis c.in breed such 
li’.«» and awe 

As t.dl iipnii n-. uiieii when we look 
liiiu (*m mi Till-; — inm the mind of 

man, 

l lie iii.ti n huiint end region of my 

song. 

it w cosy to suppose that because 
Woid-iivuiili ivphicos celestial vast- 
nesses by die grandeur of rhe niiiul 
lie is nrfi>i-ing a humanist, or 
(ippiisud in a religious, system of 
v.diii'h . This is urn the case. Words- 
worth i> .ii ;dl limes a religious poet, 
and i lie njipnsii imi heru is between 
i wo rut iik uf 1'L‘ligiuut experience : 
uiipruheiihictii of God through 
Chriiui'.iii niiditioii, and through the 
im, or at any rate less, mediated 
^ use of tho mind’s own God-givon 
"powers, ' 

The equation of paradise and 
Grasmere, implied in the " Pre- 
amble ’’. fins become in the “ Pros- 
pectus ’’ nn experienced fact, and 
the basis of Wordsworth’s faith in 
tho future of mankind. Beauty sur- 
rounds hitn that Is vital, actual, 
firmly grounded. The creations ot 
myth and fable have been trans- 
cended. but need remain a dream 
no longer : 


Paradise and groves 
fortunate islands, fields 
like theso of old 
the deep oci-an, wherefore 
should they be 


A hi my, *.r hut .t drv-mi, when 

niJnds 

Oncu v.i-i Id' d iu i hi;, imtwnrd frume 
i.t tilings 

In love fuiil ilii*„* i J i u* growth of 
ci 1111111 on day ? 

Ilii-* (lie iiuiiiiL-lit of IVnrils- 
•wc nil’s gr..-.itisi cunfidcnri*. Two 
3'(-. j .i •: l.n L-r tiie " vitiuiniry gleam” 
ti|i|Kiii*k«l i« J i.i vc ifed i " 1 utiina- 
liens " mk- 1 ; by May 1805 in 
“ Ca.tjc " Ii o was in link hack 
on In-, curlier fuil’i as the fond 
clelti : ii>ii uf (hixl hem ”, his earlier 
vision :is “ Vhe fight that never wus 
on sea tie land ” — the result of being 
“ HoutL-d in u tlreani, nt distance 
from ilie kind In the “ Prospec- 
uis”, by Cdiimisi, his verse had 
been 

Even as a light lmny, up in heaven 
To cIil-;<i- uijiikind In tiniea to 

came 

and the pm m Inn) concluded in 
prayer: 4 ‘ Muy my Hfe express ihe 
image of u butler lime.” It is 
. interesting that at- the end of 1800 
'Michael, tlio Wordsworthian good 
shepherd who enmbines undying 
love and siieni poetry, should nave 
a lamp, which shilling over Gras- 
mere, becomes ’* a public symbol of 
the life” rluii be and Isabel have 
lived. _ 

There is more wnrk to be dona 
on th&c cnnirnvccsial issues ; as 
en editor in ihu forthcoming Cor- 
.ntfl .Words wurth -.erles, Professor 
'Read will hn doubt be doing some 
of it himself. Meanwhile, The 
Middle Years, ihgother with , tha 
recent handsome Oxford edition of 
the Prose l TLS, January 17 1975), 
with its packed and Informative 
notes, have ntnde Important contri- 
butions to Wordsworth scholarship. 


Jonson the poet 


By George Parfitt 

JUDITH KE0AN GARDINER : 
Craftsmanship in Content 
208pp. The Hogue : Mouton. 


i sequence excerpted frDfti the conclu- Jn Wcualeydale. Wordsworth’s e* 

®°. n of .{f°' ne at Grasmere ih 1814, perienco there has been little dis- 
ona published (with Tha Excursion) cussed, but is of Rreat Importance in 
. prospectus" to The Recluse, understanding tho mood, of this 
: * fr ?^ the " G, « d Preamble” period: 

' •.’J’u.'.lK no - passage of Wqrds- And when the trance 


uettne olreadv and Vraf'eZ,nv”n^Z W 8 ^ s f or tun dtiVe m uTtlpl lei ty practices'-wMch led to Jf ,e :f rl, 5 | 1 P“« them unala , JlSed e ! 1 . t I , . ,Me ' 


Lt 0 ”® t, .JP ore ? f i 0n Came to ua. as we stood by Hart-leap 
r n * nftJiw 11 thls n»“8nificent bray- n Well • 

-STLi , ■' • (The ihtipiation of the milder day 

.jenovah, with his thunder, and the Which Is to 


.Bed Jonson .continues (a , . flgni 
buck, despite, the idiosynerkeies of 
his art and the strange fact that, 
while good books and articles have 
been written on aspects of his work, 
scholars and critics find, difficulty 
in devising. the right Strategies for 
deal lug with his achievement. Jud- 
ith Kegan Gardiner’s title Indicates 
her Strategy for- approaching Jon- 
son’s poems : stress on ' his 1 crafts-' 
man ship and an effort to convey 


0 < 


■ shputing angels, . anS^the 


V xrruiqasDr 

iced dfacuSses .jln detifl tiie- mauu- a man 
scripts of the period, ebd the.br. hear-, so tha 
jng oh. \hfl qating pf tha poetry, touch;' 


InnwTSrcra ^hlcfi- ^9^ hetoga*>etai' nticre- Sribui ■Sni'ELStt m tr,n# ot ”* , * nKBTO * 

liatu spreads <hls arms end less i c P # tf c H wwS makes sihea ifi t “ e?e Tnomes j n of the thrwj* 

*5*>P • fita . head,. ■ httSda . and felt i e pf the ,| ce nidf iue hi tW ° English authors art 

ch.-thti clrcuatforence, while 1 M ^y as .the ^ ° «nfc py tbeir.bodlpB. traditional concept^ in 

I fdtfl Inti ..jiL-i ODDOSltG iCOndlH/Ul . ikrUlfifi - Til 'MlA.'eliAvh. — ■ m . « .i TJid rllftOtfil 


•come, the fairer world 
than this) 
And raised ,bs . up, dejected as we 

•were • 

Among the records of that doleful 

place 

By sorrow for the huofed beast who 
, , ' thore 

Hqd yielded -tip his breath, the awful 
trance^- 

The vision of humanity and God 
The mounter, ■ God the sufferer, 
when the heart 

Of his poor creatures' suffers 


.j . 


. 

1' 


iiVr '; ii 


BY A &mXKE OF 
IWCKI AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY- BY 
DONAL D pQBBjr 

■',9Vior 

iwo .of hie n^ny rpmisi 
which filmlov’erc W)pw; Rr^d. . 
remember well. All whb' are 
£aspLnate<d with the literary 
V/orid or.thQ'iwunlles, -the . ; 
Hollywood oftlupi; fUtlifia artc| 
forties, and the politioal , '.Vi-- . 
‘aharae 6f America: ln : the' !' - 
filUeaiwill be.affinulalea, ; 

I proyoked and movdd by. - * 
Ihe life Bfery of this willy* ' ; 
oroativs^d courageous man. 

t Mrii W (33BxlB8nim)' 3gbpp 
I6pp of Uluattahtos* *4*7?' . .. 


condition * arising from the short chapter on Astrophll 
being containers «»« Stella Professor Barkan des- 
the macrocosm, ' woes Tetrareh’s method of seeing 

creation i in terms o 


aissance doctrine that the body is * °! 8 -"H 1 9 f “^cro cosms iu the form the wbolo of 

the microcosm. Leonard Barkan's of conf *'W , iU 5 interests. . Laura’s body and, moving bh ttTstd' of Alma ia 

bonk ia about the development of • This te a useful contrastive forma- - n ®fr i p . M)V , ldes “nie fine analyses of usage of .both tills 
“ ' * ‘ ” ' “ ' individual sonnets to illustrate* tnar conventions of 


vldual ways. The chept e / ! 
tics is mainly about • 
relationship between 


fc-Sr r A r . iod R, d isf's, g* 

’*n ahd°JS" Pictures of Nature! 

Society.” The late John 

:l ySiL , Wordsworth . ... ... 

moved them, at .least „ . , wcrngfuMy— 

.lyifotita. to 1806; whlcfhV’ls 'Both in the sadnbss and the. 

J SrS., v 'p h : ome " 1 J. 6ht V dg,n,: °( 

essor Rwd la content 
ifeP stay., The argument that 
JL“j9g T bin? is that if .the 
Wit 


r 


this doctrine from ancient times to 
the Renaissance and its Effects on 
English Renaissance literature 


lation, btit Professor Barkan applies 
it to the literature, especially The 
Fame Quecna, rathe 


different usages 


^4° ffwfn J 1 Q d fluted in Match 


we fount 
A promise and an earnest that we 
‘ . twoin, 

A pair se ceding- from tiie cojnmon 

Might in that tallowed spot to w^ch 
oti'r steps 



Poetry transcribed- for Wer? : tending^ Jn r that -.IndhUdual ; J 
MUht -even. ih« etfl, fw otedvo, 


Whole, dpcu-inb, ; tha ^ecotl^- ta^s,'i‘ N ^. ure . ,. =- r F 

t- ' : d^condarir * Tfcoucfetft of tho ^ 

j |. bod^\s:’th^ naitiop-' and -tiia'. third ; 


S£s2i£ r W c °^ r . aat th e J r ac 


tradition on its 


this chapter : those a 

tr. eyes, Appleton . House 

M es read very idlosyngg^^s 
is, diapter on the body 
oWn in’ the extensive bwf r 


pertinent contexts through' refer- 
- ence to other .works by Jqnsqn, to 
die: literaiy mariners or a tiier writ:' 
ers, and to aspects of his life and 
times. We oro given’ separate chap- 
ters on Epigrammes: The Forrest 
ana -Under-wood, followed by an 
effort to define four phases of Jon- 
soil’s artistic career* a brief coii elu- 
sion, several statistical tables and a 
full bibliography. The result is-oqe 
of the mosr'infuriatlng critical books 
I have read. In years.: .• 1 ’’ 

■ Craftsmanship in . Context has 
several promising tactical bases. It 
is a good idea to try tOj write chrono- . 
logically about Jontqn’s' poetry, and. 
Miss Gardiner Is sensible enough 
about the difficulties of Jonson 
chronology to write about develop- 
ment without becoming clever .lii a 
self-defeating way: the result* is !a 
useful Corrective to the unchanging 
JortSon of many studies. 1 Inipat^M^ 
Jar the author: stresses Ihe-greawf' 
stylistic floxlbiuty (and a more coni-. 
p<ex response' to 'human nature) , in 
Under-wood. 

' Again, it. is a good idea (and <( 
needed^ development Jin' writirtjj 


far example, although eoucerned 
with ways in which Jonsop presams 
himself and with the poet/muse re- 
lationship, shows little sense of how 
vital and helpful Drscouejies .is 
here ; although she seems to want 
to say something about almost every 
poem (a pedantic and fearfiti desire 
which pads a short book),. she has 
little to say— and nothing useful — 
about such fine poems as Umler- 
((■00(1 xy and XLIV, or about the 
Fon:ast eptsties to .Lady. .Aubigny 
’.and the Countess ,of Rutland. -Wmer 
imbalances fere more annoying; The 
mixture of long explications of 'In- 
dividual poeins with brief mentions 
of many others seems to. have -com-, 
pressed Chapter 4; potentially th« 
which chad the piost useful contribu- 
tion to make. Sadly, that chapter 
eiqergOs os a tnlrty-four-page - 
attempt, to relate the defined 
phases of Jouson’s . poetic career ; 
to: his work as. dramatist Qnd 
masque-writer, witli’iome b(ogfnpn^ 


IlinOSIUU'irilliUll 11JMS (•«! 

and history. -.dropped ... 

the- mixture -which, hovyever, n less 
a good fruit-cake than a * plum-duff 
made without replpa'or a- sense . oF 
weight. ’ • ■ -. - •' 

This brings me. to the bodk's 
quality, not so much of enterprise 
as of execution. Miss Gardiners 
obsession with schemes and patterns 
hampers her here: it is Interesting 
to have a clear discussion of how 
far Jonson’s' early poetry relies on.| 

jfic 

in -hpr own repetitious 
ible methodology that she cannot ] 
grasp the stratagems of such poems 
bj 9 those to Wroth, Lady Aubigny 
and the Countess . of ■ . Rntlgntl 
because. the. decorum Of; the "raimv 
liar” ie'pistla makes Jiqr. deshe' fof. 
"simplri balance ^id^ unit^ bxtrlnSic' 


Hll; JUI19UU a oouj L IUCU J • Kj' 

E atterns of negatives and positives, 
ut the author becomes so trapped 
in -her own renadtious and in flex- 


amiable. in The Alchemist and 
.Bartholomew Fair, (Why coufuse 
the Idea of fuller understanding of 
humoh nature with, weakening moral 
concern 7 If did not happen with 
Balzac or Dickens.) There is no 
real understanding of -the early 
plays (has recent /work on tho 
private theatres been wasted ?) ; and 
the remarks on Jouson’s ways of 
nlienatiug and involving his audi- 
ence reveal stunning Insensitivity to 
his art. 

" tnseniJtlVity *1 Is h good enough 
key ward Iqr concluding ranerkw 
Critics peed naf be.abjo. to. write 
as well ns .their subjects, but. there 
.Is a Ibvelr at which insensitivity to 
language ill the critic’s' owd 'style, 
degrades, 1 ■ distorts - and • lienee" 
damages, tho author dtecu&sed.' 
When the- critic seems to 'care about 
his or her author, as fdis? .Gardiner 
does, this process of harming him 
by bad writing is sad. I do not mean 
to. sound condescending in saying , 
that Craftsmanship in Context is 
finally a bad book because its 
author crudifibs Jonson through. Jier 
own style; . ’ , 
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is :!li 


fsaf of committing herself lo value- 
> jud.ghtents,, especially when — having 


( ' 1^-^lTimATUTiE OP ■ *.. f •. 
. ; : >l' •• - lyioDEnN -Iii^LAyro : ■ ’ . : 

WES5 $ : : 'i i! 

' ?3,50 jier copy 


y bbe nmeh pf H’.c#u_ , 
Wbrkedv oUt. W a critical, 
worldng wtthpu? direct 


OhMI.Ii in MID CAtCUQlTC T iTiM* U 

■ ' T5ve •. jil- ' Bbh TfMiwin and Sn HK J~t 


m« r 


tori 


Paddin grow 

PRJCSS 


; MITKEVAtB J 
Dtm0NW370ft . 
riioNE-w-iaiOTfli; 


Stall 

«- 

Spenser 1 ^ 

i ThePae„.^ 

. haq suffered! ffom OUr.'i 

wWc^fofht piJtSf 'h 
Wodition ; Bitinmtids 
: litrira««f’e’- tip ;« .. 
anti j- oft post die 
Bl^liteotiLh century. 

0 Heart & .»;6ee!his i' J ;acc< , 

;' ChriUctif-i M'tW 


^’Beh jonson anc. -j, nat 
-„tits was A mat^.^SjiWi 
* abd-jfrbng but.Ilso 4 


' ; POUND'S PENNSYLVANIA 

•ii- '.'-Idl-WnWT- OWK'tf ■ 


iifee : : 

Pad' 

m 


levi 


aboiik Jonson) to .aet the poems 
relationship to Jorison’s life, plriys^ 
masques and socio-political context; 
aiid 1 the brief 'conclusion' mokes 

-i — ^ !SS Of 

. rifted 

. ^.irdlner' 

alsri; actually 'seeuis to like and 
syritp athize With Jorisot), Which-: ftp- 
cpuragCs tbe best phrts of herjpak, 
particularly' ^the - section on Charts 
and : me love elefties, : which , 


:S«; rwta. by PluaVett 

f dairy by Seamus Heaney, 
■Thomas Kinselln, and . ' 
Richard Murphy 


of. 


StituteS a. Valuable ".remirider of 
Jonaon’s ■ special a’chieveraent -. lit 
this area arid Suggests' that there 
fi room for- some roiOxamlrtation ot 
What' .leaHy’Stiidpehed with Wve 
poetry In the eariy seventeenth ^ eftp- 

VcX. 

-;the . book so: 
•tfiriS rind .Imb^l'rinces ' The amhoIr, 


.clothed only in thb thin garment 
' a personal >■ belief). A . good 
. ,nple Is her footnote on page 19 : 
the (issue about the metaphysical 
; dimension ot T To i .Perishurat” ': > js. 

. rtriporunt. and lyUas Gardiner sees 
that it is, nut her judicious Nummary 
of thft critical debate ' ends -V)dth,-.a 
cpnclufiior) which is' in fadt an' eya- 
; sloti-^he .soft :of . critical . evasion |* 
which matters. J 

■ At times things beComd still more' 
serious. ■ Chapter -,'.4,' already. 

. . . The 


5 ?.*. 


, bef a ted, is frankly .-apu 41(111^1 -A SAW 
'biographical notes ^ make iMarchafte 
Chute. lobk IJke - Freud l- tile' peMurio-. 

- tory remarks on the 'masques JvouJd 
■ do, 1 - 1 1 tile credit ■ to ri hack dictroridry 

. of'.Iitiirary .termb. 1 tb’a, riuthor ..... . . .. ..... 

[really [read Orgej arid Gdi l don ?) Tjie : Anntml . Sltbscrfptiops (4,1 


Essays by ]Otti!s HonOgliue, ’ ;; 
Mlchribl .Ho.Iroyd, Jhmes H, ■ - : 
fidna p’Rricfl, • .. 
■JB/Ju Rcia,' Roger Hosonbjait,' ' ’, ■ 
iuid : \Vnltbc SitiUvfln 

Reptctob ‘by Mnlchlm .Bifown,' - 
Se^iis';jQeahe^ Rcl^yard ISn^eU 
bejrg, ; A^ Ncjrjnah JefFaros, Rlc^-; 
.rifd. :M. jKaiii, Joint Rees Mribyei i 
■ beftild Iryeiilcsi'. ahd;other?‘;;-.v : ’ ; 
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Basic information 


By Giles Barber 


DENIS MAllAFPliV : 

A Concise Bibliography of French 
literal ure 

28Gpp. Bowkcr. £7. 


Most French scholars alive today 
probably made, acquaintance with 
the history of French literature 


British, French, or German-hosed. 
It remains true however that, with 
the possible exception of W. 
Hngler’s excellent Lexikon der 
franztisischeri Lileratur (1974), the 


By blood or friendship 


rapid finding of the date of pubii- Pintard (1949} and V. L. Saulnier 


ouauyu one in such 

francais edition of the Bergerie provide a Giono without his works work), surelv onW tW 0 ^ 

(1954) and any critical work apart on Provence, the Notes sur P affaire need have been record!? - •- 

from one published in Budapest ill Dominici his attempts at the that today is fairl* w ^ « w Vnunnlrlc 

_ ine the modern ciliema } s t0 know only half fhe „ lirposa J w p* i[ By Vernon Keynoius 

.. D «... Tk. ua.1. e ... .“!* Ot tOllkl J .. 


1917. WitJi La Fontaine 
editions of scholars such os 


cation of a work by □ standard 
French author of the past is not ail 
easy task. 

Denis Mobaffcy apparently SLarts 

ig up to date 
in his footnotes. In his exception- 


out to answer this need and 
to bring up to date what Larson did 


R. man. The total disregard for literature the job shnnijfN _ 

ter scholarship or bibliographies In done thoroughly t£5 6i *i *** 

ilu- articles throughout is planning. bibliographical guide tn t. 1 '^ ROBIN FOX (Editor) : 

Wliile one can not deny that this eTther C& proiierlu wU , cl1 , Cgi ® losoC1 ,! ^ 

book will have' its uses, one wonders graph leaf notes ( Is i69pp- Malabo Ft •_ ■ 


ally brief preface he says : “ This 
book attempts to supply basic bib- 


(19501 are omitted, as are the valu 
able critical works of R. Bray, O. do 
Mourgues, J. Giraudoux, M. Guitton, 
and K. Jasinski, none exactly un- 
known scholars. In the Instance 

of Voltaire, Mr Mnhaffey appears bound as a reference book and a commMtedlguiSTLSfei One-sided courtship leads to unre- 
not to know that Theodore Bester- priced as such. The uninformed valid editions fE.n sLh love Nut so mutual court- 

man's first edition of the Cone- selection, however, greatly reduces Guido to 3k/. 1 .* we know what that leads to. socictie 


who the usors will be. It is well Pa7emi*“s‘ ^ 

reference book and 0 commented.?"?* 


jEfi r l,KB "■ quiien ,uv £* 10 " 

Ihrouah Gustave Lanson’s standard book attempts to supply oasic bib- wondonce tm complwed in 196} its academic value' The general ini- time aud a' Arles of frenetic 

work HfsSe de fa littdraUire llograpbical information on the in lOf volume and tW the second, preaslon ia in fact that this is a This book may be bouSW LnYincreusuigiy unabashed lia.sons 
woi k, mstoire aq in mtermure - - c ^--nch drfmitive. edidpn la nearing .the publisher’s book thought up and rions librarians andSW uAurrhia along the borderline 


exogamy I Yei Professor Fov feels 
wc need the alliance and dc-sceiu 
principles to explain exogamy. If 
female chimps move around in tho 
way described, ii is hard to see 
how either aliiuncc or descent 
could function us efficient mech- 
anisms ill their social structure, yet 
these chimps come closer to ihc 
kind of elementary forms of 
human society described by L£vi- 
Strauss than any oilier primate 
societies so far studied. 


were the main furniture of the stu- bibliographies (in alphabetic^ order 
dent’s desk for docades. They were by author), audiologies, a smatter- 
packed with information and did »»* of general critical works on the 
him well. The French genius for Middle Ages and oil the sixteenth 
m emit els, possibly over-didactic but and each subsequent cen rury. Some 
covering the ground, hare tiicir spe- 278 pages then cover, iu similar 
elal place oven If British histories chronological divisions, apparently 
end companions have a different 450 authors of wiiich oil index fol- 
contribution to make to the .Entente lows. For each author (few wild u_ r i D A T_r n i 
Cordiale, surprises) an entry for complete D J A* K. A* JtlODSOll 

Among Lanson’s virtues was the works, a selection of major indi- * — - 

icr tluir n« ha Fine nn wdual works and of academic crid- 


On the reserved list 


gSTS .he “ ,osl.ionr 

Sled in these encounters ; they 
---under close scrutiny by a 


of 


voyeurs, 
is 


If, SteppemvolMike, we proceed 
to the next door, it discloses a 
happening, under the guidance of 
Norbert Bischof, which again lias 
to da with the origins of humanity, 
in this cosc of the incest taboo. Dr 
Bischof shows how, in many ani- 
mal species, there is an absence nr 
rarity of mating between closely 
related kin. Mechanisms at the 


fact that as he first mentioned axi ]?r a L W0 - i 
author lii his Manual bibliogra- Fji™ i AF ve I 1 * 
pliistie da 7a Ilirdraltn c franealse information is 
modi ‘ " 


lame (1999<12), he gave n most 
useful footnote listing the subject’s 
major works and the date of their 
publication together with a selec-' 
tiou of the major modem books 
about him. Modern works — even in 
France — have abandoned this useful 
practice, and give but brief indica- 
tions for further reading. It is true 
that there aro 'now many more 
reference works, from the useful 
but brief, and entirely French 


. The bibliographical GABRIEL AUSTIN (Editor) 
indeed basic, consist- 


goodly number wr 

* marina produce fertile off- behavioural level (avoidance) and 

jmi'iitB ? Or are we to witness a at the level of social structure 

i , 5- .^ries of one-eyed monsters (peripheralizauon, or the occur- 

1 ♦. r inln the ranks of those which rence of bachelor bands) have 

'• have r one before? evolved in reduce the Incidence of 

— u , c ,„ : " Anthrovo - s “9 h matings. In view of tho prnlj- 

never work* on them. UiS Ko * M ? r ^ ox * nf nos- selective advantages of out- 

a n rt ^ y Belle- are not the only offeddeft^j u ? cr# us 8 n ,4™„?_ t | 01 . l u e breeding and disadvantages of in- 

nrMJmi pupU » Wayer. A a a the public libraries meQifadi lures ,/ or our COl l t fI n rL^tnin ole- breeding, these developments seem 

a - c ? py of Hyatt Mayor’s essay recewhnii, bimscif puts together certal clearly in line with neo-Darwinian 

of h Moncnbod, in a photograph of one pagttfic mt ‘ ,lls 1,1 theory. Is it not therefore 


ing of year of publicatlcin and place Seventh International Congress 
if not Pari®, number of volumes and Bibliophiles : Acts 
possibly a note on a novided edition. 84pp. Parisj Association 
Bibliographies are generally noted netionale de Bibliophilie. 
if they occur in books.- English 
translatnons, of any date, are given 
throughout. 

How accurate end useful is the Er Mi hild 
selection ^vai tn die Concise biblio. f nd N “ w ‘ 


dlevdes, e’est-ft-dire fort mal”. if they have no immediate t° i° ln tl1 ? , r “" k , S 
Literary cmicism plays its part in of .working on them Iwve gone before ? 
modern btndlng design, as. can be never work* nn »SW' 


uorantcein 


graph u ? Verification of the Haneral i u C c " xorK * , OI own off to allow scholars to ries 

section is Mcoura^i a — s1 u s , hort pa P erS) f L our American study and publish their manuscripts, gum 

o..u aiH-irciy r» n c,.. asule tiie imheSuf l^dS fSd s ^ tvl l ars and two ^ Belgians. Two It ws high time that this thorny Bur 

centred. Guide blbliogvaphique des listing. The little known F. Hemon if 6 !? 1 ?*? 1 ? a reminder that the question was discussed, but Profes- reqi 

dtudes httdraires of P, Langlois and is credited with the Histolre littde- United States has a coastline facing sor Kristeller’s paper oversimplifies n , 

A. Marouil intended for early uni- aire of the Benedictines of Bt Maur, t OWOrds V 10 t,°7 en i : It 8U vf e ^r i a complex situation., Public libraries 

verst ty work, through the more the revised edition of Lanson re- books in America by Karl as well as private ones are involved. 

general t approach of the Oxford cefves no mention, ancillary 5 ub c J!f. rat Sf. of Of Ae former he declares, in words * \ 



rn’l* live aspect, mukes n buller 
niiiiirli witli (lescriiuivv cihnlugy. 
But those c-vil spirits, words, dunce 
itroiind nud Mir up iruuble, words 
like “ ‘generosity ’ wiiich in.. sum* 
cultures is estimated from unsoli- 
cited giving and in others from 
cnnipliuiico with requests for 
gifts”. Thus the happy marriage 
between descriptive studies Is un- 
dermined. What is most important 
and exciting about Kluruni Jones’s 
chapter is the nihbing away of 
boundaries of thought he attempts, 
the exposure of points of contact 
where one hadn’t thought of them 
before. His conu'ibutinit is the 
book’s forte ; he lias gm beyond 
the preform at ion i.st dogmas that 
limit the biologicol arguments of 
many others and steadily thinks 
bis way ahead. The questions in 
which this chapter abounds will 
preoccupy us for years. 

Next, Michael Chance has his 
hedonic and agonistic inodes of 
social organization on display, and 
ho pairs them against, of all things. 
Basil Bernstein’s elaborated ana 
restricted codes of verbal usage. In 
a highly original chapter, which 
must rank us one of Dr Chance's 
most contentious ever, wc are pre- 
sented with the idea that elaborat- 
ed linguistic codes flourish In a 
social context based on hedonic 
(l e, friendly, cooperative) social 
interaction, whereas restricted 
codes are to bo found in social 
groups based on agonistic (1 e. 
hierarchical, power-oriented) social 
Interaction. It is a testable hypo 


viour”, certainly qualifies as 
.'■crious music even though the 
work us a whole is a collection of 
pails, not a unified structure. He is 
concerned with what the human 
body’s “ internal sccreliuns and 
stales ” bring io social behaviour 
and how they urc affected by it. 
He pairs cnducrinc systems and 
psychological conditions, aggression 
and testosterone, EEC dysrhyth- 
mias und .suicide, sexuality and the 
pill. All this is of considerable in- 
terest and much more research iu 
these ureas needs to be dune. 

Finally there is on enl bruiting 
performance by W. D. Hamilton on 
the “ new ” soci ohio logy, the 

modern theory of the evolution of 
altruistic bclmviotir based on 
recently developed models in pop- 
ulation genetics. For those, anxious 
to know more about- this I would 


cal meanings — “ waits ”, "selfish- 
ness ", ’’ character ” — in rclsiiion to 
human attributes in the following 
way: "the mure consciences are 
lurking in a group as a whule, the 
ninru energy the group will need to 
divert to eu forcing otherwise r.icic - 
rules or else face dissolution. Thus 
... having a conscience is un 
’altruistic’ character” — and pin- 
ceeds to an nlgcbmic analysis of a 
” population consisting of a mix litre 
of particles’ 1 in which altruists give 
up a certain number of their per- 
sonal fitness paiiiicics In order to 
add a certain number to the fitness 
of the next generation. 

Space prevents a detailed analy- 
sis. so I will merely voice an 
objection; 1 urn not convinced, and 
I ilo not think Hr Hamilton snows, 
either that the huinan qualities ot 
altruism, selfishness and spite on 
which his analysis rests ore of a 
particulate kind, or that they ore 
inherited in u genetlc/Mendelion 
way ; and tills seems to me to be 
crucial to the analysis; Of course, 
all life processes arc in some 


words: “A genetically based act of 
altruism, selfishness or spite will 
evolve if the average inclusive fit- 
ness of individuals within networks 
displaying it is greator than the 
inclusive fitness of individuals In 
olhorwisc comparable networks 
that do not display It M . For 
present purposes, if en individual 
performs an altruistic act which, 
though it reduces his awn repro- 
ductive success, enhances that of K 

t.l. ...1.. Hi.. ......I *1.1 LI. 


relationships between 


general approach of the Oxford ceives no mention, ancillary S ub- 
Compomon to French Literature, jecta receive haphazard treatment ‘Lib™ 
F c£ l $? r “ Companion to and the French press none. Turn- fan™/,*. 
French -Sriidlcs (erstwhile^ by. Ing to a selection of Individual 

R. L. G. Ritchie, now by D. G. authors one finds the same tiling. °n«J£, 

.■ Charlbju and others) and n r* Tii« r»_n ... *_j_ btfi Dorotb 

rahoul. 1... .1. _ “ 





thesis, not therofore to be prejudged 
but to bo set against available data 
and future studies. 

From next door comes a strange 
music and inside we find Lionel 
Tiger playing the hormonium. In 
fact the music of the hormonium is 
quite sweet to the scientifically 
trained ear. Professor Tiger’s piece, 
“Somatic factors and social beha- 


his offspring who also cany the 

S enetlc basis for such acts, then 
tat genetic basis will sprend 
through tho population. Thus, 
through the spread of altruism, 
much of sociability nnd social beha- 
viour can be explained. 

Tills theory has shown Itself to 
have enormous explanatory power 
in animal soctoblology, but Dr 
Hamilton is applying it direct to 
man and I am not at all sure ho 
succeeds. One of his enemies is 
words. He uses words with hlalogl- 


sense based on genes and genetic 
processes ; doubters should rend 
Jacques Mo nod’s book Chance and 
Necessity. But that fact by no 
mean's establishes that a human 
quality, such as what pnsses in any 
given culture as *' altruism ", has a 
particular, particulate, theoretically 
discoverable even if as yet undis- 
covered, genetic baso, nnu that this 
base forms h genetically transmis- 
sible pattern, The paint is an im- 
ortant ono and I should welcome 
Jr Hamilton's roply. As represent- 
ative of a major new branch in 
biology — the bloloM' of -inclusive 
fitness — Ills ideas nave the most 
direct bearing on social anthropo* 

liuni anrl aj.fl nnicnil tA "MnldDlilfl 11 


mere subsection of sociobiology, 
But if the panoply of human ideas 
and cultures ia not composed of 
gen otic patterns (even though it 
may in a Monodian sense be reduc- 
ible to genatle particles) then 
there is. unless I am mistaken, » 
• flaw in uie analysis. 
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both 
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self-respect, which 
troyed? Are damage to one’s self- 
respect and the infringement of a 
iramme one and the 
r _ Bischof discusses 
problem but' briefly; 
a lengthier treat- 


Talking to a stranger 


of ideas going, quite 
e heavyweights hi .Dr 


prises an etliologicul and an nnrhro- 
polodcal partner, a doer a and a 
thinker. A pair of motliers is hard 
nt it, one saying how she brings up 
her children, tho other actually 
bringing them up in a different 
caiy i» --oi* artt,. "“™ ocAunny wny ; they arc the snnio mother, 

n/fors ' Pffl' j 110 ^ 6 , group to group. The results of nn interview skate 
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Academlp Pres s. K.Jfo. ’ ■ • 

md Oratorw in 
Sodffta. It a., .collection 
uWWi'r whihiv .- combines . the 


successful performance can - show 
originality without transgressing tile 
strict limits, much as a poet may. 
with an intricate metrical form. 
There is little here of the declslon- 
jnhking that we have all been look- 
ing Out for. since we read Harold 
• Law well, and - a ' superficial View 
might be that Oratory hai. lapsed in., 
to - meaningless ‘ formality.- simply 
because major., decisions have j been, 
taken . out , of the hands of those 
societies -by superior authority. But 
this is not so, for — as Sir Raymond 
Firth shows .pf the Tikopla and 
Anne Salmond of the Maorir-there 
discussion of current iwoblems ; 
but U. is conducted in a different 
. way,--. ' __ *._ •; 

Oratory is an art,-. and; there may 
. . je oratoncal contests' between oppos- 

meetings 1 has .- ing teams, scaring points not by 
" " y following the: rules In 

situations j ■ sometimes 
are agreed in- pdvance. 


than Ke 1.9 on firm ground 

“ler on tb** what actually be oratorical contests between dppos 

rely bjaff ^ ing teams, scot 

J 1 ? ,^L» 0 logic but by fol 
in DofitK M J* incUidd lltiga* - difficult situs 

u bitfc£ - ' B^oundrrules. are 

^toSive ^ w ? have f8lrIy it has indeed . its . political, import- 
— ;. from ., , various anc^ but this ;may consist, as lj)r 

'• • :• -. v. ■ : Blooi sho^vs -from Madegascar, not 


By W. Montgomery. Watt 


NORMAN DANIEL : .' ’ 

The Cultural Barrier ' 

Problems in thfe Exchange of Ideas 
227pp. Edinburgh University. Press. 

€ G. , • 

One of the featured of the age in 
which wo live Is that there is a 
mixing of cultured on a vaster 
scale than over before. - Something 
similar doubtless happened at cep 
tain points in the,. history of the 
great empires of the past, but tho 
scale was not global as it is now. 
This mixing of cultures, though 
often described In ! abstract terms, 
has also Its personal side Jn cross- 


Speeches of, this kind are charac- 
teristic of societies whero unity is 
. valued more highly than action, and 
they have the effect , of creating 
what may be an illusory appearance 
of consensus. In Bill, as described 
by Mark Hobart, this appearance is 
created by orator* ,wno present 
themselves, os diffidently offering, 
Suggestions while always willing -to 
Jfoljow-. the ..sense of the .meeting, 
Roal decisions are taken elsewhere, 
In dials between “ patrons ” who 
attract followers on Tammany 
principles,. i 

. John Cbhiaroff found among 1 
the Tihidl,' ,a Tsarina tribe,, ’that 
two codes could hp’used m succes- 
:- slob by ; the 'same speaker/ Set 
phrases about what was expected 'of- 
a 'Chief were followed- .by specific 


cultural contacts between Individ- 
uals ; cmd It is from thin personal 
side - that The Cultural Barrier 
makes its stare. Norman Ddqriel fa 1 . 

, nhw British CbuncfJ representative 
M Cairo artd i.has .a. distingiiished, 
record of service In various Middle ' 
Bast countries. In the course of Ills , 
duties he has frequently come dp ■ 
against tills cultural , barrier— tho . 
failure of British experts abroad to-, 
communicate -at a deeper level with 
the citizens of tho country which 

a ulrcs their expertise,, and tho. 

ure of foreign students In this- 
country to commuiticace at', the 
deeper level with ■ ordinary people 
hero, and oven with the average 
student. This failure of .communi- 
cation is because, as Dr Daniel 
puts it, “ different groups of people 
do things Iq different ways, or dn 
different things or think about 
things differently 

One of tho convictions underlying 
the bopk Is that ^cukuraJ variety is 
desirable, and the associated fear is 
that developing countries 'urgently 
needing Western technology, may 
suppose that certain cultural accre- 
tions are inseparable from this 
technology, and by accepting these 
accretions may help to destroy 
their own culture. To counter this 
supposition it is insisted that the 
accretions ace not osftentlal - to the 
adoption ,oT the technology. Tim 
acceptance 1 of Greco- Arab seJenco-.- 
and philosophy . by : Europe ‘in the . 
period 4rom> v* 

i onwaoderda nde&ri]tw^6n^deta« s-ae-- 
an example of how a ‘receivkifi cul- " 
ture can - be selective. The ** cul- 
tural .filter • in this case was anti- 
Islamic: feeding. At the *: present 
time, it la sugg-estexL,' i^itHimperja-' 
jlsm may similarly -act' as fe cultural 
fUtef. ' at least In some .respect*, • 

- The parallel ■ with’ medieval 
Europe shoWs -how cultural 
transfer cornea about through the 


techniques from visiting experts 
and if their students in the West 
resist cultural- blandishments, how 
far ace their cultures going tq. 
.maintain a distinct' Identity by Hie 
. e^d of the century ? 

Because we live Ln “ on 6 world ^ 
cult li re J harrier’s affect us Jn many 
ways. If the Upited Nation^ are; to 
function effectively, .they. must, 
develop 'd common 1 ethical outlook 
in political matters, If scientist 
belonging to a non-Western cultures, 
are to 'play their part in the globed 
advance or science, they must have 
iatellectual freedoms which may 'be 
alien to tiie Outlook of their cul- 
ture. And what nbout “ Pakistwus 
in the parish ”.? How far can they 
retain a distinctive culture nnd 
how for must they becoroo assimi- 
lated to the surrounding one ? 
Even when it is agreed that cyV 
tural variety is desirable, the pres- 
sures towards uniformity make a 
measure of cultural assimilation 
inevitable. One cannot construct q 
blueprint . for this .process ; It has 
to bo worked out in actual living^ . 
Moreover, as hinted here and chOre 
in the book, it is a two-way pro; 
cess. Some cultural movement ! jn 
non-Western world, already exlsb 
Jug .but not yet .dearlv dtacernbd, 
may take the West by storm. : 

' Dr ; Daniel is certainly right ih 
stressing the importance of com- 
mOmcatMn at a deep: level,. bi(t— 
briefing, need ; not he restricted I. to -, 
technical ixperis gq4q« Pbrpad dn». 
Students comlmfe to thp wost. It Iv 
gratifying' that ' some Church 
leaders tire using the opportunity 
provided by the forth connrw* World 
of Islam Festival to “brief " ordin- 
ary .C-hrlstlam on Muslim beliefs 
and on ’appropriate Christian atti- 
tudes' to Muslims, , . 
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ill 
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iadividii8ils. '• Buropean. 
scholars went to places like Toledo 


lyfe n? Mples discussed recognize a • in carrying 'a point but In :preempt- 
* distinctive ing discUMldn. His examplq^ep«r. 
'•*' ™,nbwa f stricriv^tv'e. seats the , extreme '.of (orni«h*y*. 
la the manJpu- ■•. Prescribed; ■ forms . of speech Jeavh 

PraiwJ^^^^. M^bothi'a ibeeni 


Blfij 


:ho\ 






_ efforts of 

schoJai's went to piac ... 

on the cultural frontier of : Islam 
and returned with ■ their duly ^fil- 
tered ** Jdpas ,and techniques. 'Yet' 
- the paiclle4 also -shows that the 
argument '*>1. the book is only tho 
beginning : of- a discussion, Tile 
returi^ing scholars 'did. not fi\id the 
cities or Western Europe Wasilvely 
invaded by Tsloimic, technology. 
They , did not find Islannic ambasse- 
dm-s resident hi thek capitals nor 
Islamic news in ; titeir drily papers; 
end broadcasts. At various , ‘-points 

S r Dentel -opens tip wider perspec-- 
ves,\bw< he doOs ^btjlflkplore 

1 tical jflqf |?ts clrcal6ted r during' greBt.^exterlt.^ Yet . >^11 if 

' « Bvent^rdPVA«^968. ’ j • r-^l devritfpfsfe ?:«mn tries j 1 take : briy 


TRAVEL 


detail'' - alter warps,' ; ., toe , iprmar 
Simply as “ some words about .the 
chief sirin’'.' ' DaVfd : Turton. and , 
AndreW StrsthMn yhfite. raf the : 
Mursl in abuth-wsstern .Ethiopia 
and' the' Melpa of. the Netf Guinea 
Highland? • Respectively,;, pavid 
Parldn’S subject |s the varibus, codes 


in which bureaucrats In Xertyf. com- 
municate with AfricED ■ fanriers, > A 
'pendant to *the * collection. ;,ot a 
■i tether different type isjjui eatji mina : 
fidli! bjr, GUI . Setae] Of the- im^lida- 


Hons of the. ipronbuns J ddns.7 and:; 
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The early modern Frenchman 
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ROBERT MANDROU : 

Introduction to Modern France 1500- 

All Essay in Historical Psychology 
Translated by R. E. Hallmark 
285pp. Edward Arnold. £9.95. 

Among contemporary French his- 
torians few have a better claim to 
being considered the spiritual heir 
of Luclen Febvre than Robert Man* 

* drou. For half a century Febvre, 
the co-founder of the Annalas. 
struggled to convince historians of 
the need to take into account the 
new social sciences of economics, 
sociology and psychology. Towards 
the end of his fife it was psychology 
which lie advocated most fervently, 
notably in an article entitled " Com- 
ment recorwtituer la vie affective 
d’aufirefois ? La sensibility et 
J’liistolre In 1938 Febvre outlined 
tie research programme as follows r 
in ven torior d’abord ddna son 
ddtai], puis recomposer pour 
I'dpoque Atudlde, fe materiel 
mental dont dispose lent les 
ho mmes do cottc fipoquej per un 
puissant effort d'oruaition, mais 
ausai d’imagination, reconstituer 
Funivors, tout Tunivers physique, i 
IntellectueJ, moral, au milieu 
duquel chocmie des generations 
qul Font precede se sont . 
mues. . . . 

Though Febvre did not live to | 
Implement this ambitious (some 1 


would sov impossible) programme 
to any significant extent, he did 
sketch out in draft the Introduction 
ci F intelligence dc Vhomrne franptis 
motion te, and it was the discovery 
of this work among his papers which 
prompted M Mandrou to wrkc bis 
own essay in historical psychology. 
When first published in 1961 this 
presented historians with a rela- 
tively new challenge, for Febvrc’s 
original rallying cry had been 
largely forgotten during the Second 
World (War. Since then much has 
been done, not only in Prance but 
also in Britain and the United 


States, to open up the field of his- 
torical psychology especially within 
the early modern period of Euro- 


pean history. Fourteen years of 
research by many scholars, includ- 
ing M Mandrou himself, on such 
subjects os witchcraft, the role of 
women, youth societies and popular 
unrest will have inevitably removed 
something of the novelty of his 
Introduction to Modem France 1500- 
1640. It nevertheless remains on 
Important statement of objectives, 
and even if some of these may now 
appear, through experience, less 
attainable than they did In 1961, it 
is no bscl thing that English scholars 
should be reminded of Luclen 
Febvre’s “ Grand Design **. That 
the translation of M Mandrou’s book 
should have taken so long is not 
surprising ; his stylo is typical of the 
Annalas school at its most intract- 
able. 

M Mandrou’s investigation of the 
psychology of “ the modern" (ho 
really means “the early modern’ 1 ) 
Frenchman is divided into three 
parts. First, under die heading of 
“human dimensions”, ho looks at 


the body and Hie mind. This imme- 
diately presents him with an insuper- 
able difficulty. Although Informa- 
tion about the formal education of 
adolescents may be gleaned from 
/ivres dc raison, the writings of 
Montaigne and Rabelais, or the 
experience of Jesuit or Oratorian 
colleges, virtually nothing is known 
about the education of the very 
young, a serious limitation when one 
considers the importance given to 
early childhood by psychologists 
and pediatricians. Our knowledge 
of the educational scene Is also con- 
fined to certain social categories. 
Yet within the limits imposed by 
the documentary evidence. M Man- 
drou offers fascinating glimpses of 
the early modern Frenchman eating 
very little meat, sheltering as best 
he could from the elements and 
living constantly In fear of sudden 
death. 

Although the author often 
expresses the need for more statis- 
tics, his approach is seldom based 
on quantification ; more often than 
not it Is literary and impressionistic. 
Thus, on rlie basis of a few Hterary 
examples, one of them praising the 
song of birds rather than their 
plumage, he argues that early 
modern _ man valued hearing mors 
than sight. Without questioning 
M Mandrou’s assumption that sight, 
before the widespread use of spec- 
tacles, was probably often poor, 
one has only to think of Spenser’s 
imagery or Shakespeare’s to doubt 
his conclusion. But then, Spenser 
and Shakespeare were Englishmen, 
and M Mandrou is concerned only 
with the French. Can it be that 
the sight of Englishmen was sharper 
than that of Frenchmen ? M 


Mandrou is aware of the problem: 
“One must also consider . . . geo- 
graphical boundaries”, he writes, 
but this lie does not always do, 
so that the possible distinctiveness 
of the early modem Frenchman is 
generally overlooked. The author 
[s also inconsistent ut times: thus 
in ono chapter lie argues that 
people liked to bo read to because 
their sight was weak, yet in another 
he comments on the growing 
popularity of the primed book. The 
crucial problem of literacy is barely 
touched upon. 

In the second part of his book 
M Mandrou looks at the various 
social constraints on the individual’s 
psychological freedom. Those he re- 
duces to three: 

the family, which ensured tho 

f ierpetuation of the species ; tho 
ocal environment, some town or 
village parish which often formed 
life’s horizon for those people 
who were sedentary or too 
deeply rooted ; and finally, the 
groups which from that time on- 
wards comprised social classes, 
both by their way of life, their 
organization and, above all, their 
group consciousness. 

M Mandrou reaffirms his neut- 
rality in the famous controversy as 
to whether French society was divi- 
ded into classes or orders in the 
early modem period. Both existed 
at once, he maintains, and he dis- 
misses that “ school of historians ” 
which has rejected Marxist termi- 
nology as inapplicable to any period 
before the nineteenth century 
“ while not caring to. admit how far 
its pseudo-positivist attitude reflects 
staunch political conservatism”. 

The third and most important 
stage of M Mandrou’s enquiry into 
the principal components of the 
»tdnta/itds mode mes is concerned 
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